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May-time playtime 


H! what fun it is to get out with nature and roll and tumble in the 
fresh green grass again. It’s even more fun for the boy who wears 
Kaynee Blouses because he doesn’t have to worry about them. Kaynees 
are made from strong color-fast fabrics and are well reinforced where strain 
comes. Next time you get blouses be sure they're the Kaynee kind. 
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Everybody likes adventure. Ride out in 
the country on your wheel and you’ll FIND 
it— for if there is a point of historical 
interest in your vicinity it is probably 
marked by one of these bulletin boards. 


IX the days when great men were making the history 
of our nation, their deeds and their lives covered 
the country with many points of fascinating interest. 


More than 3000 of these places have been indicated 
by great bulletin boards put up by the U. S. Rubber 
Company so that travelers may know about historical 
points they pass. 


Almost every town has had some part in making this 
country’s history and it gives an added interest to the 
trip to suddenly find yourself nearing a place of this kind. 


*Seven miles from here to the Alamo—” 


Who hasn’t heard of the Alamo down in Texas, 


United States Tires 
United States @) Rubber Company 











where Davy Crocket and his friends fought the great 
fight —179 of them held out to the last man. 


You round a curve and there it is suddenly before 
your eyes! A great page of American history spread 
out for you by the U. S. Rubber Company, making 
your trip a regular historical travelogue. 


The next time you’re out on your bicycle scout 
around and see how many of these bulletin boards 
you can find near your town. The U.S. Rubber 
Company built them to add to your riding pleasure, 
and it builds U. S. Bicycle Tires with the same idea of 


personal service. 


RIDE A BICYCLE 
and be sure to use 
U. S. BICYCLE TIRES 


Nine different styles—both clincher and single tube. Choose 
the tread that suits you best:— 

U. S. Cords, U.S. Chain Tread, Giant Stud, G & J Cor- 
rugated, G & J Chain Tread, G & J Herringbone, Hea 
Service, Traction Tread, Overland Thornproof and Simapenll 

Find the dealer who sells good bicycles and U. S. Bicycle 
Tires — The two go together. 
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Mr. Harding Accepts Honorary Presidency 


ment, at this time, that President Harding has 

accepted the Honorary Presidency of the Boy Scouts of 

America, an invitation which was formally tendered him 
at the White House on March 16th, by a delegation consisting 


I is a great pleasure to make special announce- 


of President Livingstone, Mortimer L. 
Schiff, Vice-President and chairman of 
organization and field work, the Chief 
Scout Executive and eight Washington 
Scouts of eagle rank. On this page is 
reproduced a photograph of President 
Ilarding just after he was inaugurated 
Ilonorary President of the Boy Scouts of 
America, shaking hands with the eight 
scouts who represented the nation. In 
the photograph are President Harding, 
President Colin H. Livingstone, Vice- 
President Mortimer L. Schiff, Colonel 
Thompson, President of the District of 
Columbia Council; James E. West, Chief 
Seout Executive, and Eagle Scouts Wil- 
liam Jack, Alfred De Groot, William 
Stephenson, Floyd Harris, Scoville 
Aspinwall, Edwin McKee, Harry Mirrick 
and John McKee. 


New Officers and Members of 
Executive Board 

New officers of the National Council as 
elected at the National Council meeting 
of March 4th are as follows: Honorary 
President, the Hon. Warren G. Harding; 
Honorary Vice-President, the Hon. Wood- 
row Wilson; Vice-President (active), 
Harold McCormick of Chicago. Mr. Mc- 
Cormick was also made a member of the 
Executive Board, as were also Mr. Rich- 
mond Deane of Chicago and Mr. James 
J. Phelan, ex-Mayor of Boston. 


Boy Scouts to Renew Cooperation with 
American Committee for Devastated 
France 

The National Council has agreed to lend Mr. 
Lorne W. Barclay, Director of the Department 
of Education, to the American Committee for 
Devastated France, for six months. Mr. 
Barclay will leave shortly for France, where 
he will continue his fine work of last year in 
the interest of developing the Scout program 
in the war devastated regions and con- 
tributing to the unification of the several 
branches of Scouting in France. 


An Opportunity for Service 


Last summer's scout camp in Compeigne 
under Mr. Barclay’s direction was such a 
success that this year the American Commit- 
tee is organizing five camps instead of one, 
which means that 1,800 boys instead of 400 
will have the benefit of Scout training. 

The boys of France need our help. Mr. 
Barclay says in his report, “ To you, Scouting 
means something added to a life already full 
and happy. It is the only source of pleasure 
to these boys over there who have been 
through years of captivity. They live in 
ruined houses; they have been out of school 
for five years; there is no place for them to 
find companionship in their villages unless 
they go to the wine shops. They have suffered 
so much that they are undeveloped physically 
and mentally, yet they crave good, wholesome 
education and recreation. They only ask the 
chance to grow into manhood with all the 
best scout ideals of courage, self-denial, hon- 
esty and endurance.” 

If every troop of Boy Scouts in America 
would send one boy to a French camp this 
summer, these boys will have the chance they 
need so badly. Can you help? Twenty-five 
dollars will transport a boy from his village 
to the nearest camp, provide his uniform and 
equipment, maintain him for two weeks at 
the camp, return him to his home, with better 
physique, better courage and an even finer 
patriotic ideal than when he left it. It will 
also help to train him as a scout leader, 
fitted to organize a troop in his own village, 
eager to take back with true missionary spirit 
a higher standard of living to every boy with 
whom he thereafter comes in contact. 
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National Council Official News 
Edited by James E. West 


Chief Scout Executive 
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TIMUUNNUETY 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 





March 17, 1921. 


TUNUEVATUELATOUEOALNANTEANAUUUUT 


My dear Mr. Livingst me: 


Pursuant to our conversation on Tuesday, 
in which I indicated informally my acceptance of 
the honorary Presidency of the Boy Scouts organization, 
I am now writing to extend the same assurance more 
formally, and to thank you for the honor. 


HUTTHTTT THU THVT HVPET THAT TTTNT TTT 





The Boy Scouts have done a useful work, = 
and the readiness and efficiency with which they did : 
it, particularly during the war period, justifies 
our earnest hope that their usefulness may be 
continued and enhanced in the future. I shall be 
very proud to serve as Honorary President of the 
organization. 


TTT 








Very truly yours, 


Mr..Colin H. Livingstone, 
President, National Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, 
American National Bank, 
Washington, De Ce 
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If your troop wants to contribute $25.00 or more, 
write Mr. Barclay at National Headquarters. 


What Scouts are Doing 

Boy Scouts of Madison, Wisconsin, will study radio opera- 
tion in the wireless station which has been recently installed 
by the Wisconsin State Journal. 


The station has a receiving 
radius of several thousand miles and 
will be in operation from 7 P.M. to 
1 A.M, daily. Scouts will be instructed 
in code work and use of apparatus. The 
work will be correlated with their scout 
signaling requirements and will enable 
first class scouts to qualify for merit 
badges in signaling and wireless. 

The Boy Scout Band of Washington 
shared the honors with the famous 
United States Marine Band on the occa- 
sion of the President’s inauguration, the 
two being the only bands in evidence. 
The scouts played almost continuously 
from ten to three on the northwest cor- 
ner of the Capitol grounds. 

Over 200 scouts in South Orange par- 
ticipated on Washington's Birthday in 
the unveiling of a tablet in memory of 
the great first President. The tablet is 
placed upon a large walnut tree in front 
of the old Timothy Ball house, now Ye 
Old Washington Inn, where Washington 
once spent several nights as commander- 
in-chief of the colonial forces in the Rev- 
olutionary War. 

A statement made recently in Boys’ 
Lire that Theodore Schmidt of Gales- 
burg, Ill., was probably the knot cham- 
pion among scouts, brings forth the in- 
formation that Scout Lee Angus of 
Troop No. 5, North Long Branch, N. J., 
can tie 173 knots. 

Scouts of Marion, Indiana, are getting 
out a magazine called The Scout Haver- 
sack, which is financed, edited and 
printed by the boys themselves. The first 
copy, volume one, number one, fresh from the 
press was sent to the Chief Scout Executive. 

In another scout magazine appears the 
following statement which is worth repeating 
and being noted by every member of the Boy 
Scouts of America: 

“The best troop is that troop in which 
every member is doing his level best to be a 
scout—in the full sense of the word. The 
test of the Scout Oath and Law is the test 
of the worth of a troop.” 

Clifford Troll, a 15-year-old Boy Scout of 
Minneapolis, is totally blind, but he doesn’t 
let his handicap discourage him from prog- 
ress in Scouting. He says, “It’s hard to be 
a Boy Scout if you haven’t any eyes, but I’m 
going to be an Eagle just the same.” “He has 
reached second class rank already and hopes 
soon to qualify for first class status. He ad- 
mits it took a lot of courage to make the 
plunge into Scouting in the first place, con- 
sidering his disability, but now he is in he is 
very happy and very grateful to the move- 
ment and to his fellow scouts who have been 
most helpful and friendly. 





An Unknown Hero 

Out in Kenosha, Wisconsin, there is a Boy 
Scout who saved a young man’s life, while by- 
standers looked on inuctive, and then vyan- 
ished when the job was done without waiting 
to claim any praise or reward, a rather re- 
markable case of modesty and service for its 
own sake. This is the story as the papers 
give it: Young Robert Simpson, son of Judge 
Simpson, slipped from a station platform in 
the path of an approaching train. One leg 
was severed and he sustained other injuries. 
The crowd which gathered quickly believed 
him dead and made no effort to render any 
aid, simply waiting for the authorities to ar- 
rive. But a boy, dressed in scout uniform, 
suddenly pushed through the crowd, took one 
glance at the injured man, tore a strip from 
his own shirt, made a bandage and bound it 
around the severed limb, and then when the 
job was done disappeared in the darkness, 
leaving others to tell the tale of his timely 
and efficient service. 

(Continucd on page 44 
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ook for 
the BLUE 


The Blue Band distinguishes the 
UPTON—as the Air Rifle with 
the safety lever, which protects 
your fingers against injury when 
cocking. It’s the only Air Rifle 
with such a safety lever device. 





Y LEVER | 


aan 
AIR RIFLE 


UPTON 


Safety Lever AIR RIFLE 


‘“Lookit here, Bob! Here’s that Upton Safety Lever I 
told you about. See how easy it pulls down for cocking— 
and here's the big thing, the lever can’t fly back and hurt 
your fingers. Some Air Rifle, boy!" ~ 


And the Upton is some Air Rifle, not only in this pro- 
tecting safety lever feature, but in action and in looks. 


In action, the Upton has a reputation for accuracy with penetrating 
force a-plenty. True sights and forceful compression make it a crack 
shot for target and game. In looks it is every inch a rifle, being 
designed along military lines with army-blue finish barrel. Also 
furnished in nickel barrel if preferred. The stock is of genuine walnut 
wood. ‘Made in single shot, also 500 and 1,000 shot repeater types. 
Priced from $1.25 to $3.00, . 
The Upton Kamp Kook Kit shown here is a neat cooking outfit of grid, cups, stew 


kettle and frying pans. Folds into a size which easily slips in the pocket. Just 
the thing for hikes and scouting use. Sells at $2.00 and $3.00 according to size. 


Go to your dealer and ask to see the Air Rifle with the Blue Band—also the Kamp 
Kook Kit. A postal brings you a booklet further describing the Air Rifle and Kamp 
Kook Kit. Send for it. 


UPTON MACHINE COMPANY 


[1] 409 Edgewater Drive ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
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Night—by Bert Leach 


Great oaks that have weathered ten thousand blasts, 
Gray beeches, as tall and as straight as masts, 

And poplars whose heart-leaves the zephyrs shake— 
These stand by the marge of the lisping lake; 

And there in the magic summer night 

Our campfire burns with a cheery light 


Songs ring clearly ’mid laugh and jest 
And tales of the sea, the chase, the quest 
For glory—these while the circle harks 
And watches the dizzying dance of sparks, 
Bring old days back into our ken, 

Show us the hearts of heroic men. 


Taps—and the wind in the tree tops sighs; 
An owl hoo-hoo's and his mate replies; 
Scurries a light-footed rabbit past; 
Downward flutter the first leaves cast; 
While through the limitless darkened sky 
On their march eternal the stars troop by. 


The firelight flickers, and over all 
Silence deepens, and slumber’s thrall 
Binds us; here on the ample breast 
Of Earth, our mother, we take our rest 


Till the east grows pale with the dawn’s gray light; 


Ho, for the woods and the summer night. 
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a HE women folks’ll get you, if you don’t watch 
out.” My father told me this when I was 
a mere pup, and I’ve found by experience 
that he knew. Believe me, he knew. 

He used to say to me even when I was still a little 
wobbly in the legs and hardly understood what he was 
talking about. 

“Son,” he’d say—he had a brogue, being half Irish 
and the rest of him most everything—* whin you get out 
into the wurrld and you'll be lookin’ for a home, belike, 
pick out a man. For a woman will pet you an’ coax 
you an’ say, ‘nice doggy’ an’ all that rot, but if you 
fall for it, she'll ruin you, she will. She'll coddle you, 
an’ she’ll overfeed you, an’ she'll make you a soft, flabby 
hearth-rug an’ easy-chair pet wid a bad digestion an’ no ability to fight or take care 
of yourself at all, at all. 

“Now a man, he’s different. He'll respect yer self-respect, an’ he'll keep yeh fit, an’ 
if yeh pick up a sociable scrap now an’ then, an’ come home wid an ear shy or a few 
square inches av skin off yer shoulder, he’ll fix yeh up, rough but kind, an’ he’ll ask yeh is 
the other dog in the hospital or the scavenger’s wagon—an’ he’ll tell his friends what a 
gritty, upstandin’ little divil ye are. "Tis the way for a dog to be threated, that, so 
remimber to choose a man for a master.” 

As I said, I didn’t understand much of that stuff when I was a tiny pup, but my 
father kept telling me about it until I was big enough to look out for myself, more 
or less, so I got it pretty thoroughly dinned into me. 

I had to start in to make my own way about the world mighty young, I'll say, for 
neither my mother or father was gentry, having both escaped from the dog-wagon at 
an early age and taking up their residence around the docks, where the stevedores used 
to feed ’em from their lunch boxes and the night watchman let ’em sleep in a corner of 
the pier. 

The way I happened to beat it from that happy home was this. The dog catcher came 
snooping around there one noon and he sees father and mother and me—my brother 
and sister both died when a plank fell on ’em, one day—and he says, 

“Whose dogs are those? ” 

And the stevedore says, 

“Oh, they just belong around here.” 

And the dog catcher says, 

“Well, they gotta have a license.” 

And the stevedore says, 

“Where do you get that stuff? On your way.” 

So the dog catcher looks over that husky bunch and sees it’s no time to argue and 
he goes about his nefarious business. But my mother’s quick ears hears him say, “ I'll 
get those dogs tonight when that gang’s gone. They’re worth fifty cents apiece to me 
for catching ’em.” 

So mother, she told father. And they didn’t know what to do. And when the watch- 
man come around that night they sort of hung around with him and wouldn’t let him 
out of sight. When the dog catcher came sneaking past the watchman wants to know 
what he’s doing there, and the dog catcher says he’s after those unlicensed dogs. 

Now the watchman is a poor man, but he says, “How much is a license?” And 
the dog catcher says it’s a dollar apiece. Then the watchman, being a law abiding man, 
says he'll pay it and he shells out two dollars. 

“ Another dollar for the pup,” says the dog man. 





“T ain’t got it,’ says the watchman, “but you come around tomorrow and maybe 
the boys will give it to you. They like the little feller.” 

No, the dog catcher has to have it right away or he'll take me along. You see, he’s 
afraid the stevedores will chase him off again. 

“Then I guess you'll have to take the pup,” says the night watchman, “though you’re 
a dirty yellow cur for doing it.” 

Of course a dog catcher hasn’t any soul so he doesn’t care what he’s called if he gets 
his blood money, and he makes a grab for me. And mother sets her teeth in his leg 
and father says to me, “ Beat it kid, ’tis sorry I am to turn you out so young but I 
guess you'll fare all right. I started even earlier. Goodbye an’ God bless you.” 

And I took his advice and ran, and the last I see of mother she still had the dog 
catcher by one leg with father ready if necessary to grab the other. 

Of course I’d intended to come back soon and see if matters had changed any, but 
things began to happen right away, almost, and I never did see my folks again. 

I don’t know how many times I’ve heard peo- 
ple say, “ The city’s no place for a dog!” but 
it shows how 
ignorant folks 
can be. Look at 
me. I’ve been 
in a city all my 
life except for a 
few months, and 
I've got along 
splendid, on the 
whole. 

If a dog’s got 
nerve and ingenuity 
and common sense 

the city’s the place 

for him. In_ the 
country you have to go miles 
sometimes to get anything to 
eat and the roads in the summer 
are hot and dry and dusty and 
a dog goes pretty near mad 
before he can get a drink. 

While in the city there’s a 






It was more a rough-house than a real fight. 
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By Berton Braley 
Illustrated by Frank J. Rigney 


dozen full garbage pails every block, and if you nose off the cover or knock ’em over 
you can feast like a pampered pug. Sure, I’m thin and bony, but it isn’t on account of 
starvation, it’s because I like to travel light and keep trained down. I’m a restless 
sort, you know, having started out wandering very young. 

The way I see it, the city’s all right for stray dogs. I suppose people mean house- 
dogs when they say the city’s no place for them. I guess it is hard for that sort of 
mutt, one of those expensive pampered medal winners. Because if they are let run loose 
they'll be stolen, and so they always go out on leash and have to mope around the house 
all the time. 

I didn’t fare badly even that first night, though I wasn’t wise yet how to get into 
a garbage pail. But I found one with the top off back of a restaurant, and I made a 
good meal, and toddled on about my business, keeping a wary eye for the dog catcher 
or anybody that looked like one. About midnight I was thirsty and I remembered one 
thing my father had told me—about how if I’d stand by a hydrant on the street, by 
and by the street cleaners would come along to flush the road and then I could get 
plenty of water and a bath if I felt like it. So I stuck around and pretty soon sure 
enough the street cleaners turned on the water and I got a good long drink out of 
the gutter and rolled myself in the stream, too, having learned to be clean, that being 
something my father said any dog should never forget. 


I SLEPT snug in a box in front of a factory somewhere that night, and in the morning 
I thought I’d go back to the pier and see if things were all serene at home. I 
breakfasted first from another garbage pail, and started on my way. 

I was trotting comfortably along, bothering nobody, when a little kid run out of a 
doorway and starts across the street. He didn’t see me and tripped over me and fell 
in the gutter. Of course he gave an awful wail, and right then an automobile goes 
past like a streak, missing the kid’s head by six inches. So it seems I’d saved the boy’s 
life by tripping him up, because if hed kept running he'd of been right under that 
car, sure. I was for going on, but the kid stepped on my foot and I was nursing it a 
little, and all of a sudden the kid’s mother picks me up and has me in her arms 
along with the kid, kissing both of us. 

“Nice doggie, sweet doggie. Doggie 
saved my precious’s life. Was him any- 
body’s doggie? Him shall have a nice 
home, so him. shall.” 

Now can you beat that? Here’s my 
father been warning me all my life to 
dodge the women, and the first time I 
set out for myself I fall right into the 
hands of a Jane and have her begin 
to spoil me. It’s fate, that’s what it is. 
Fate. 

Still, I thought maybe I could‘ man- 
age to get away when she set me down. 
I'll admit it wasn’t bad being in her 
arms, she was nice and clean and soft, 
and she smelled good—like some of 
the sweet spices we used to see un- 
loaded from ships. 

I know I could have clawed and bit 
at her and she’d have dropped me soon 
enough, but my father taught me better 
manners than that, and my idea was 
just to be quiet till she let go and then 
give her a polite wag of my tail and be 
on my way. 

Instead of dropping me, however, 
she took me in the house with the kid, 
and she petted me some more and gave 
me about half a pound of beefsteak, 
which of course I had to decline, though 
wagging my tail to show her I appre- 
ciated it but had already eaten. I , 
lapped up a little of the water she set out for me, but though I’m by nature courteous 
I couldn’t bring myself to lie on the cushion she put down for me. Cushions are all 
very well, but they’re not for dogs—so I just got over and curled up in the corner 
to show her I knew my place and wasn’t to be shown up as bad mannered just because 
she had a kind heart. 

After a while the kid came in again, and we had quite a visit. He was a man-kid, 
in spite of his short skirts, and so I got real chummy with him remembering what my 
father said about being friends with men. 

So by and by we romped a little, not that I cared for such childish things as playing 
with a stick, but the kid expected it of me, and I tried to please him. 

Well, I stayed around there for several days, not having any chance to get away, 
and because of the nice food not too anxious anyhow. Everything was pleasant, except 
for one or two incidents having to do with a box of sand—my father and mother having 
neglected to inform me regarding the use of such things. But I learned the idea 
after the second lesson and everything was delightful after that. 

You see how a fellow will forget his old man’s good advice the first time he’s 





Kissing us both! 


-tempted. Here I was being coddled and spoiled by a woman, already acquiring a roll 


of fat around my tummy, and actually getting so soft I hated to think of the rough 
world outside. That’s how flabby dog nature is if you don’t keep it under strict control. 

But following the first week in that house something deep down in my heart made 
me feel dissatisfied. For one thing I was used to men around and there weren’t 
any in this place. The man-kid was all right, but not big enough. I’d got pretty near 
my full growth and I was sort of longing for the way the stevedores used to pick 
me up and throw me around rough. I wanted to pretend to bite a man’s boot and 
have him send me sailing through the air the way they did down at the pier. You see, 
all my masculine soul wasn’t spoiled yet. 

At the end of a week or so the woman seemed to think I’d probably stay, but just 














I hopped 
around and pretended I was having a fine time, but I 


to be sure she took me out on a little rope. 


didn’t like that leash. Some dogs are born with a leash 
on and a collar around their necks, but not me. After 
about an hour the woman tied me to a box, left the kid 
inside the little yard, and went in the house. The kid 
played around a little while and then he went in with his 
mother. So I gnawed away at the rope and got myself 
free. I squeezed through the fence and trotted off. 


HEN I thought, “ Gee, that’s no way to treat nice peo- 

ple. Maybe they can’t afford another dog. I guess Ill 
go back and hide next door or somewhere and see how 
they take it when they find I'm gone. If they've simply 
got to have me I suppose I'll have to stay, though I do 
hate to sacrifice my career.” 

I waited around and by and by the mother and kid 
came out. And the kid let out a yell when he saw I'd 
beat it. His mother looked around for me, and when she 
didn’t find me she petted the kid and said, “ There, there; 
it was a nice doggie, but probably it’s gone to find its 
own mamma. I'll get you another, a nice fluffy one.” 

The kid stopped yelling right away and began talking 
about the new dog she’d promised him. So that was all 
right and with a free heart and conscience I trotted off 
as soon as it was safe. 

In the first half mile or so, I fell in with a couple of 
other dogs about my size, and after some preliminary 
remarks of various kinds, we had a glorious fight for 
maybe fifteen minutes. It became apparent by that 
time that nobody was going to come out ahead, so we 
gave up the argument just before a _ policeman—they 
said he was a policeman and worse than a dog catcher 





















I wished he'd give a good 
bark once in a while. 


because he shot you if you 
got noisy—just before a 
policeman reached us. Of 
course we were fast friends after that, 
and forgetting again about going home 
I trailed along with them. They were wise feists, kind 
of rough, being older and more experienced than me, but 
all right underneath. 

They put me wise to tipping over garbage pails, and 
they showed me just how to estimate the speed of an auto 
or a team so as to waste no energy in getting out of the 
way. After a day or two with those dogs I could calculate 
within an inch the course of an auto and its speed. Trol- 
ley cars were easier, all I had to do was figure on their 
speed. 

So we wandered around doing one thing and another, 
cleaning up a number of dogs who fancied themselves as 
warriors, exploring a few dump heaps in search of bones, 
dodging stones thrown by small boys and generally living 
the life of free souls. During the next few days they 
put me wise to a lot of street lore and showed me some 
of the finer points of rough and iumble fighting, though 
I didn’t need much instruction, being the son of an 
Irish dog. 

While the life was interesting and exciting enough I 
felt there was something missing. I couldn’t just deter- 
mine what it was, until one morning we three jumped on 


a dog who was apparently all by 
himself. Three to one wasn’t fair, 
of course, if we’d really intended 
hurting him, but it was more a 
rough house than a real fight. Right 
in the middle of it something caught 
me under the chest and I went sail- 
ing away about six feet through the 
air. It was a man’s foot that had 
struck me—the other dog’s master. 

Well, sir, the minute I realized 
what had struck me, I knew what 
was the matter. I wanted a master. 
I'd almost forgotten that, but that 
rough kick made me certain. Not 
that I enjoyed being kicked so 
hard, but it reminded me that I wanted to have a good 
big husky man who knew how to treat a dog, rough but 
kind, as my father said. 

So right there I said “so long” to my two friends and 
started out to look over the possibilities. I was sorry 
to leave them, but after all I didn’t want to be an absolute 
vagrant for all my life, like they were. 

I wasn’t a bad looking dog in spite of my tramp life, 
so far, and there was a lot of people spoke to me and 
seemed to want to be friendly. But I shied off, not feel- 
ing that they were just what I required. 

Along about noon, though, I saw a big husky fellow 
come out of a factory and start toward a truck that had 
two horses hitched to it. He saw me, too, and 
he snapped his fingers and said, 

“Hello, Sport. How’s tricks.” 

I guess it was that “sport” that got me. 
Everybody else had called me “ pup,” and while 
now I take that as a compliment, it was too 
near the truth then to please me. “Sport” 
seemed to confer a sort of dignity. 


NYHOW, I came over to him a little 

warily, not quite sure but I might get a 
kick. I'd had to dodge not a few of those. 
He reached over and picked me up, slapped 
me hard on the sides, then tossed me clear 
across the sidewalk. I could tell he meant 
it in fun, so I came back with a yelp of 
delight and worried his toe. He lifted me 
in the air quite hard, but not to hurt. 

I came back and worried his foot again. 

“You fine gritty little sport,’ he 
said, and I thrilled, remembering how my 
father had used almost those very words. 

“I guess I'll just take you along,” he 
said, and picking me up he climbed on his high seat 
and drove off. 

That began a great life for me. He was all father 
told me a man would be, rough but kind, proud of me 
for my scrappiness, and when his work was done and 
he took me to his boarding house at night, always play- 
ing with me—banging me around hard-like, but never 
any harder than I liked. 

During the days, I sat up beside him on the wagon 
seat or ran along under the truck when i wanted exer- 
cise. It was fine times for a dog—plenty of travel, 
lots of interest, and something new to see and do all 
the while. 

Now and then I'd feel the old restlessness 
coming over me, the desire to go out by my- 
self, and once or twice I slipped away and 
went roaming around for a day or so, feed- 
ing any place I found scraps and sleeping 
wherever I happened to be. 

He got so he understood that and didn’t 
worry about it. 

“T know how it is, Sport,” he’d say, when 
I'd come back looking sort of sheepish and seedy after a 
bat around town, “’tis for you like it is for a man when 
he throws up his job now and then and hikes for a new 
place awhile. But I’m hoping you don’t go away, from 
me for good.” 

And then I’d jump on him and pretend to bite his 
hand—I had to pretend pretty hard before he’d feel it, 
for he had a grand tough hand—and 
wag my tail and tell him I intended 
to stick around with him and wouldn’t 
go away permanent as long as he 
wanted to keep me. 

He didn’t have to teach me any- 
thing about looking after that truck, 
either, when he wasn’t around. You 
see I'd been a stray just long enough 
to learn to size up people, and the 
first time a couple of guys that didn’t 
look good to me climbed on the back 
of the truck one day when my mas- 
ter was inside the warehouse, I had 
’em off it mighty quick, Pll tell you. 
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And one of ’em had a bleeding hand and the other was 
shy part of his trousers and some of the skin off the back 
of his leg. 

My master came out just in time to see them beating it 
with me barking at them good and plenty, and he sure 
was pleased. After that, there were other truck thieves 
came around from time to time, some of ’em offering me 
meat—but I never took it. As I said before, a street 
dog gets wise early. And those two strays I took up with 
for a while showed me a dead dog in the street one day 
and told me he’d died from eating stuff a kind gentleman 
handed him. 

Yes, the life with that truckman was certainly all hunky 
dory. But his father hadn’t told him what my father told 
me about women, I guess, or if he had my master forgot 
just like I did the first time I met one. 

And so my master got to going out nights with a woman. 
She was a nice woman, as far as I could see, and she 
smelled good, like the one who took care of me when I 
first started out in life; but after he got to going out with 
her things weren’t the same. Oh, he’d take me ‘along 
when he went to see her, and she treated me fine, called 
me “nice doggie,” and wanted to feed me candy—I liked 
it, too—but some- 
how it was sort 
of dull sitting 
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—What I did to his clothes 
was a caution 


around while he 
talked. to her, or go- 
ing walks, slow crawls 
i they seemed to me. 
When he and me used to walk, it was a regular romp and 
we were pretending to fight all the way, but with her 
along I just had to plod like a blooming Great Dane. 


ND half the time he left me home saying I couldn’t 

come tonight because they were going to a show— 
whatever that is. Ho hum, it got to be a dull life. The 
days were all right, because he drove his truck and I still 
sat up on the seat or trotted underneath the axles. 

Nights though, I got to roving around a lot—and what 
made me sore was that sometimes he never noticed that 
I'd been gone. Women are the limit. 

Things got dyller and duller. He moved from his 
boarding house and when we got to the new place he had 
that woman there all the time. Not that she wasn’t all 
right to me, but she was doing too much of what my 
father warned me against—petting and feeding and spoil- 
ing me and making me fat and lazy. I got so I'd sit on 
the truck seat all day long and never run under the axles, 
and I knew perfectly well it was bad for my health and 
my muscles, but the woman was ruining me. 

And then one day my master put up the team and 
says to me, “Well, Sport, we’re through with the old 
truck. I’m foreman now and we'll both have an office 
to loaf in.” 

I didn’t exactly understand him until the next morn- 
ing when we came down to the warehouse. I ran over 
to the truck and jumped on the seat watching for the 
horses. But it wasn’t my master who brought them out, 
it was another man. I 
couldn’t stand for that, 
so I jumped down and 
(Continued on page 40) 
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ERT TRICK flopped onto. the sand before the 

big pyramid of beach driftwood, with mixed 

thoughts colliding in his brain. Just exactly why 

had he come to this council camp across the 
Great Lake? On the trip over he had been exchanging 
with his pals of the 23rd troop big anticipations—swim- 
ming, eats, the chance to pass tests, and the new fun of 
living under canvas for two weeks, 

Since he had arrived in camp three hours ago there had 
been a swim, a short hike to the Indian cemetery, an 
impressive formation that was called Retreat, and a big 
supper. He had been assigned to a tent with seven other 
fellows from his troop and had unpacked his kit accord- 
ing to the orders of a Patrol Leader who claimed to have 
been told just how it must be done. A staff officer who 
said his name was Drake had talked to Bert five minutes 
about his personal program and had helped him outline 
the tests he would take. Then Assembly had blown and 
the whole bunch had double-timed to the beach where a 
tiny tenderfoot was setting a match to the big tepee of 
driftwood. 

Bert wondered now if two weeks of this sort of thing 
might not be pretty long. There were a lot of strange 
faces in this bunch on the beach. The friends of his 
own troop were just a handful. His Scoutmaster would 
be up the following week end, he had said. 

So Bert sat on the sand and looked into the high- 
leaping flames of his first council camp fire. 

A tall skinny kid called “Rope” was persuaded to 
get up and lead a few yells, which lacked something of 


pep. Then there were songs, a staff officer leading this 
time. They sang “To-day is Monday,” “Johnnie Was a 
Parlor Scout,” “Clementine,” “The Bear Went Over 


the Mountain,” “ McDonald’s Farm,” and the Seascout 
Chantey. The kid sitting next to Bert sang recklessly. 
“ How'd you learn ’em all?” Bert asked him. 
“Scout Song Book—all our troop got copies and we 
sing at meetings.” 


HERE was a moment’s quiet. A quarter moon was 

growing bright in the darkening sky and was silver- 
ing the wave crests moving slowly toward the beach. 
Bert looked at the restless water and then he looked 
into the fire. Nobody moved. 

The Camp Executive rose to answer unspoken ques- 
tions. 

“The next two weeks,” he said, “ will be different from 
any other period you've ever lived through. The biggest 
adventure you've ever had starts here tonight.” 

Bert looked up at the Executive and forgot for a 
moment to watch the fire. The Executive evidently“ was 
going to say something important. 

“You saw the previous period’s bunch going home to- 
day,” he continued. “They told you about the eats and 
the swims and the hikes and the games and the weather. 
Some of them told you they’d made good while they 
were here, and wished you luck; you don’t know yet 
just what they meant.” 

Bert had seen the bunch leaving an hour after his 
crowd had arrived. They were very much sunburned and 
they looked tremendously happy. The Executive was 
going on: 

“Well, the last bunch were pretty .good. They ad- 
mitted before they left that no other bunch would be any 
better; but they got kind of a late start. It was two 
days before any patrol of them had a tent looking good 
enough to pass our inspection standards. They weren’t 














How to dress in three minutes in the morning 
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willing, at first, to go far into the woods alone—afraid 
of mad elephants or some such beasts. It took them a 
long time to learn camp housekeeping; how to dress in 
three minutes in the morning; how to keep track of all 
their clothes, how to make a blanket bed that would hold 
together all night.” 

Bert glanced up at the pine tops bulking black beyond 
the beach. A light wind made them murmur softly and 
not at him. Bert thought the nights would probably be 
pretty cold. 

“They didn’t discover for a week the biggest berry 
patches,’ the Executive was saying, “and they didn’t 
find the hidden trail to the Haunted House. But they 
did get some very fine things done—they finished the 
signal tower, they built the camp entrance, they made a 
lot of good rustic furniture, and the Firsts put up seven 
kinds of shacks for Pioneering Merit Badge tests. 

“They made good records in the all-day Treasure 
Hunt, the night tracking games, the inter-tent- swim- 
ming meets, and the Field Day. Their winning patrol 
made the best impression of all-around pep and spirit 
we’ve ever seen yet.” 


HE kid next to Bert leaned closer. “Dy’e think he 
says that about every bunch?” he wanted to know. 
Bert demanded that he shut up and listen. 

“You're going to be in this camp for just two weeks, 
most of you—and if you’re going to get all that the camp 
should give you, and give thé camp all that you ought 
to in return, you'll 
have to start right off 
in high gear. That’s 


the real why of this 
talk tonight. 

“We'll not say any- 
‘ thing about the patrol 
names you’re to select, 
or the inter-patrol con- 
LP tests, 


or the totem 





Eleven minutes dry and stacked 


boards you’re to carve, or just how the days’ programs 
will go—all that we'll tell to your tent or patrol leaders 
and they'll pass it along.” 

Bert looked at his patrol leader with new interest and 
wondered if he would. 

“Tonight there are just three things you want to 
know. Back in the city you were told what to bring 
with you to camp— blankets, clothes, and other duffle— 
but you’ve brought with you some things that werent 
on that list; things you’ll be glad you have along to see 
you through.” 

Bert remembered that he must hunt up his flashlight 
somewhere in the bottom of his kit before turning in. 

“These things you’ve brought are the twelve scout laws. 
The camp government is based on the fact that you’re 
trustworthy, courteous, and obedient. All the other fel- 
lows want you to be friendly. Wild things all look to 
you for kindness. Cheerfulness will be handy in the 
hardships that come in any camp. You'll be thrifty of 
your time because there’s so little of it. Bravery will 
help you do some things that will be new to you. The 
moral and physical health of the camp are secured by 
cleanness clear through. Out here where God’s work is 
so plain all around us you'll be glad you’re reverent.” 


HE Executive stopped. Mr. Drake was laying more 

logs against the fire, from a pile beside it. .A couple 

of scouts at the outer edge of the circle slid in a little 
closer. The speaker went on. 

“So the scout laws, with the regulations you’ve learned 

on the way over, will be the laws of the camp. They’ll 
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The Totem boards you're to carve 


help you to make good with the rest of the bunch, your 
patrol leaders, and the camp staff. Your first problem 
when you grow up, no matter what you do, will be to 
get along with other folks and gain their respect, so this 
camp will be a pretty important proving ground. You 
will know yourself, when you leave here, and everybody 
clse will know you. So this is the first big thing you'll 
be thinking about: just how real and worth while a 
fellow will you show up to be?” 

Bert looked at the moon, down a little toward the 
west now, and remembered learning all the scout laws 
by heart once, when he became a tenderfoot nine months 
ago. It seemed longer. The big logs upright in the fire 
were burning thin. 

“You know how the Seascout chantey goes,” the 
Executive was saying—‘‘ A ship is what we make her ’— 
and that’s just as true of this camp. So the second big 
thing is this; because this is an adventure, there’s a lot 
of work, connected with it. Your favorite hero of the 
briny deep always had to polish brass and swab decks 
to keep his ship looking like the queen of the seas; if 
it blew a gale he had to hike ‘upstairs’ and man the 
tops’l] yards or stand an extra watch at the wheel. So 
because we’re all proud of this camp we'll be keeping 
it looking everlastingly just right, from Headquarters 
tent to garbage incinerator. And since this is a scout 
camp, not a summer hotel, that means that every bit of 
work except cooking the meals must be done by the 
scouts, according to systematic plan. It’s like a sig- 
nalling contest; speed and accuracy count.” 

Bert remembered Mr. Drake saying at supper that 
the previous bunch had made a new dishwashing record 
—eleven minutes dry and stacked—the Executive had 
more to say. 

“The third big thing is this: this is a council camp. 
All the rest of the year except at a few rallies and big 
hikes, each troop works by itself; your own troop has 
been pretty much the limit of your scout experience. 
Out here you'll get to know a lot of new fellows; fel- 
lows who are 
doing things in 





other _ troops; 
fellows with 
whom youll 
want to ex- 
change ideas 


and plans. With 
your wider out- 
look and your 
larger informa- 
tion you'll all 
go back to the 
city able to 
make your 
o wn_s troops 
bigger and 
more _ worth 
while. 

“There’s even 
more to it than 
that. Because 
camp is. the 
great scouting 
experience of 
(Continued on 

page 45) 














Bert wondered if two weeks of this 
might not be pretty long 
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Unexpected contact with tender feet caused exquisite 
emotions of surprise 
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bunk about the daily good turn makes me sick!” he 
declared. “ From the way Mr. Marvin harps on it, you’d 
think there wasn’t another earthly thing to scouting.” 

Ted Mitchell hesitated. He liked and admired his chum, 
but this was not the first time he had been startled by 
Dick’s radical and unexpected comments. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he shrugged presently. ‘“ Of course 
it is pretty important. Really, when you get down to 
cases, it’s sort of the foundation of scouting, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes—theoretically,” snorted Hollister, turning into 
the path which led down to the lake. “ But how many 
fellows follow it up, I ask you? How many are there 
in our own troop, for instance, who do a real good turn 
every day? I don’t mean chopping wood, or running an 
errand, which they d have to do anyway, but some stunt 
that’s really hard or means giving up something. [I'll bet 
you wouldn’t find a single one.” 

Again Mitchell was slightly at a loss for words. He 
knew himself to be a far from perfect scout, but he did 
have ideals concerning good turns and other things, though 
it was quite impossible to talk about them. Moreover, 
his feeling for Hollister, who was nearly a year older and 
the object of a sincere though secret admiration, made 
him reluctant to take any stand radically opposed to his 
opinions. 

Someone else, however, appeared to be untroubled by 
any such reluctance. As Mitchell hesitated, trying to think 
of some form of argument which would influence without 
antagonizing his friend, a sharp voice behind them spoke 
caustically. 

“You’re a hot sort of a scout! I always thought you 
were one of the kind who goes into a troop just for the 
fun he can get out of it and nothing else.” 


OTH boys turned swiftly to behold behind them on 
the steep path, the figure of Charles Thatcher, a boy 
belonging to another troop, who from the first day in 
camp had been the object of Hollister’s frequent ridicule. 
He was tall and thin and rather odd looking, with a brush 
of straggling hair and certain marked eccentricities of 
manner which made him a natural target for a fellow of 
the big, dominating, athletic type like Hollister. But 
Thatcher, though lacking physical qualifications, had a 
ready wit and a sarcastic tongue which he never hesitated 
to use, and the two were constantly indulging in verbal 
clashes. 
“Why, here’s Cholly!” drawled Hollister, with an jirri- 
tating intonation on the name. “Full of good works 





How is it you can spare time 


as usual, 1 
from studying up merit badges and things to come 


see. 
down here on a lecture tour?” 

The other sniffed. “ Don’t worry. 
to me what a bum scout you are. 
our troop, thank goodness.’ 

“You've said it!” agreed Hollister fervently. But 
though his voice was quiet enough, Mitchell noticed 
a faint flush darkening his clear tan. “It’s bad 
enough having to put up with you for two weeks in 
camp. Grab a boat, Ted; there won't be any left 
in a minute.” 

They had emerged from the wooded slope to the 
dock where a number of scouts were getting ready 
to go out on the lake during the two hours which 
intervened between supper and the evening council 
fire. Mitchell made haste to take possession of one 
of the two remaining row boats, while Hollister, 
apparently noticing for the first time the jointed 
rod Thatcher carried, raised his eyebrow in mock 
surprise and consternation. 

“Good gracious, Cholly!” he protested. “ You’re 
not going out fishing on a cool night like this, I 
hope? Why, those drum sticks of yours will get 
clanking together and scare every fish within a mile. 
Have a heart.” 

There was a concerted giggle from the other boys in 
which Mitchell could not help joining. Thatcher's legs, 
displayed to uncommon advantage in his scanty shorts, 
were of that extraordinarily skinny type which seem to be 
of the same girth from thigh to ankle except where the 
knee-bones bulge prominently. The mental picture of these 
clanking together like castanets struck Ted as funny and 
he chuckled again as Dick joined him in the boat. 

Thatcher appeared undisturbed, though Ted had a 
notion he was rather sensitive on the subject of his figure. 
“Look out you don’t fall overboard,” he called. “ You’d 
sink to the bottom head first.’ 

Hollister shouted back a brief retort and then, as 
Mitchell rowed away from the dock settled comfortably 
in the stern. 

“That guy’s getting too doggone fresh,” he remarked. 
“He needs a dressing down, and so does the rest of that 
bunch from Hartland.” 

“You've said something,” agreed Mitchell, heading 
down the lake. “Most of them are the limit, though 
there’s a few of our own crowd who are just as bad. That 


It’s nothing 
You're not in 


Morgan and Puggsley in Tent Two, for instance. Eliot 
Parker says they never do any work at all around 
the tent; he says they’ve lost the inspection three 


er four times just because those two are so beastly 
lazy.” 

“TI know,” nodded Hollister. “They’re both from 
Troop Three at home. Puggsley is that fat, red- 
faced kid who’s always eating. He gets boxes of stuff 
from Riverton and never gives even a piece of cake 
to anybody. Well, we can settle them at the same 
time.” 


ITCHELL’S eyes widened. “The same time?” he 
4 repeated curiously. “ What’s the idea? What are 


you going to do?” 

Dick laughed. “What would you say to getting 
up a little midnight hazing party to show some of 
these fresh guys where they get off. Oh, nothing 
very strenuous,” 


he added, obser- 
ving his friend’s 
doubtful expres- 
sion. “Just a few 
simple stunts to 
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It would be sort of risky, though, wouldn’t it?” 

“Not so very. Of course, if Mr. Marvin caught us he’d 
raise Ned, he’s so doggone strict. But he and Wally 
Hammond sleep *way down by the mess hall, and with 
Mr. Garnett away these two days there won’t be a soul 
up at camp after Taps except that Brewster scoutmaster 
from Hartland.” 

“We should worry about him,” shrugged Mitchell. “ He 
sleeps like a log. I’ve seen Mr. Garnett regularly puil 
him out of bed to wake him up after Reveille.” 

“Sure. You see how easy it'll be? If we take care 
he’ll never know anything has happened. Let’s see who 
we can get to help. There’s Buck Henger and Pat, and 
Russ Rogers, Gusty, Eliot Parker and maybe Kid Under- 
wood. With you and I that ought to be plenty. - Now I'll 
tell you some of the stunts I’ve doped out.” 

Though they were several hundred yards from shore, 
he instinctively lowered his voice, and Mitchell, punctuat- 
ing the recital with frequent chuckles and approving com- 
ment, rowed mechanically toward the channel leading into 
into the second lake. 

A chain of three lakes lay along the bottom of a 
twisting, irregular valley surrounded by forest covered 
hills which were almost mountains. The curving, thickly 
wooded shores were dotted with numerous scout camps, 
some.of them the property of large scout centers, while 
others, like Camp Wawoc, from which the two had just 
come, were open to boys from smaller communities where 
the scouts were not numerous enough to have camps of 
their own. 


necks. 
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T this particular after-supper hour, which was a 
general period of relaxation throughout the whole 
camp territory, the scene was especially picturesque. The 
lakes were dotted with canoes and boats of every descrip- 
tion, from the small, flat-bottom affair to the big gray 
“battleship ” propelled by ten oars. Everyone who, could 
get a craft that floated was in it. Impromptu races were 
frequently pulled off; good natured raillery passed from 
boat to boat and strenuous, though equally good natured, 
splashing contests occurred, from which the participants 
emerged, soaked but laughing. 

There was something about it all which appealed im- 
mensely to Mitchell, who never ceased to be thankful that 
he and Dick had been early chosen to fetch the evening 
mail from the Headquarters building on the second lake. 
Even to-night, absorbed as he was in the details of 
Hollister’s plan, he took a half conscious pleasure in the 
gorgeous glow of the western sky, noted with passing 
epproval the way the smoke from different camp fires 
stood out against the forest green like slim, gray columns, 
or let his attention wander for an instant as a swelling 
volume of song came to them across the water from a 
group of scouts lounging lazily on a mass of out-thrust 
rock along the further shore and as he listened he thrilled 
with a feeling of exultation, a feeling that for some reason 
always stirred him when in camp. He could not help 
but wonder, vaguely, whether it was a buried instinct of 
his cave dwelling ancestors revived by contact with the 
cut-of-doors. Whatever it was it gave him extreme pleas- 
ure, that he knew. 

The mail secured, they turned straight back, omitting 
their usual row about the lakes which as a rule extended 
until the fading lemon sky warned them that twilight was 
at hand. Landing at the dock they carried letters and 
parcels up to the 
mess hall, also 
used as a general 
headquarters, and 
turned them 
over to the camp 
Mr. 


let ‘em . kn OW you? Been thinking of the hikes and swims, scout games, sleeping out-of-doors rolled in your di hese tor, 
they don’t quite blankets while the flickering camp fire throws fitful, uncertain shadows against the tent wall. Oh Marvin. 
own the camp. boy, there's a thrill in every moment of camp life and you wouldn't miss it for all you've got. But A clamorous 
“Some of them with these cheerful thoughts, haven't you been a little worried,—a little puzzled as to where the money's throng awaited 
coming from? Camping costs money. Carfare, eats, and all the rest call for cash. It will the distribution 


need it all right,” 
agreed Ted. “I 
don’t seem _ to 
mind Thatcher 
the way you do; 
he’s not a_ bad 
scout if he_ is 
queer. But some 
of the others give 
me a pain, loaf- 
ing along with 
just enough work 
to keep the offi- 
cers from land- 
ing on their 


cost you seven or eight dollars a week this year. That's a lot of money for a boy to fork out these 
days, especially when he’s not sure where it's coming from. 

HERE’S THE WAY: Don't worry over the money. Get out and hustle for it. BOYS’ LIFE, 
the Official Scout Magazine, provides the way. You provide the “pep” and energy and you'll have 
the-money to jingle in your jeans before camping time arrives. StartNOW. Suppose it does cost 
$7.00 a week al camp this summer. By selling only fourteen $2.00 yearly subscriptions to BOYS’ 
LIFE, you can earn $7.00 in cash commissions, which will pay your expenses for a week at the 
average scout camp; 50 ents cash commission on each subscription. But if you prefer, you can 
earn 75 cents worth of scout articles, at latest catalogue prizes, for each $2.00 subs-ription. Get the 
idea? You can do it, old scout. Bet your boots you -an if you'll only get out and hust'2. Start 
NOW ,—today,—this afternoon after school. Every boy in town is a likely customer. So is his 
mother or dad. Get the subs:riptions and your camp money is assured. 

If you need a sample copy, circulars and more information, just write to Mr. Colver, the Business 


Director, BOYS’ LIFE, National Headquarters, 200 Fifth Avenue. New York. 
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of the mail, so it 
was not difficult 
to slip away with- 
out further delay. 
They were out of 
the building and 
heading up 
the trail, when 
Hollister’s atten- 
tion was attract- 
ed by the sight 
of Hammond, the 
young. assistant 
director, busily 
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engaged in painting the blade of an oar bright green. A 
dozen completed ones leaned against the wall of the rustic 
cook shack, and Dick paused abruptly. 
“ What’s that for, Wally?” he asked curiously. 
Hammond grinned. “So’s we'll know ’em when you 


fellows drop them overboard or let the boats adrift and 
they’re picked up by some other camp. 
rate the scows to-morrow. 
“ Anything for me?” 
“Why, yes; two letters, I think.” 
Hammond gave the oar a final sweep with his brush 
“ Guess I'll call it a job,” he re- 


I’m going to deco- 
You’re back early,” he added, 


and stood it with the others. 
marked, replacing 
the brush in the can 
and tucking the lat- 
ter carefully under 
the raised floor of 
the cook shack. “I 
haven't heard from 
home for three or 
four days.” 

He departed with- 
out further words 
and Hollister 
watched his retreat- 
ing back with specu- 
lative eyes. The mo- 

“ment he had turned 
into the mess _ hall, 
the boy bent swiftly 
and, retrieving the 
paint can, caught 
Mitchell by an arm 
and hurried him up 
the trail. 

“What the dickens!” exclaimed the puzzied Ted. 

““ Tl tell you later,” said Dick briefly. “The first thing 
to do is to get this up to camp without anybody seeing us. 
Hustle.” 


| Wawoc, as with many of the other scout camps along 
the lakes, the character of the shore made it diffi- 
cult or impossible to group the entire camp on one level. 
In this case the mess hall, cook shack, assembly ground, 
wash house and accommodations for the permanent camp 
officials were located on a narrow plateau close to the 
lake and about thirty feet above it. From here, a wind- 
ing trail led up to the camp proper, where a dozen or 
more army tents, each on its little clearing cut out of 
the thick woods, sheltered the boys, whose discipline 
after Taps sounded devolved more or less on the scout- 
masters or local officials who usually accompanied each 
group. ; 

So far the plan had worked very well. Three-quarters 
of the scouts now at Wawoc were from the same town 
and in charge of Mr. Garnett, deputy scout commissioner 
of Riverton, who was well liked by the boys and knew 
how to keep order. He was not officiously alert the in- 
stant Taps was blown for the slightest giggle or whispered 
remark, so when his voice was heard from the officer's 
tent on the other side of the trail, the scouts knew it was 
time to subside or take the consequences. 

That morning, however, he had been forced to return 
to Riverton on business which would keep him away two 
days, and Mr. Brewster, the Hartland scoutmaster, was 
left alone to keep order. He was an excellent leader but, 
as Ted Mitchell had observed, afflicted with an unusual 
capacity for sound slumber. 

“T only hope Mr. Marvin won’t think of sticking Wally 
up here, or maybe staying himself,” remarked Blair, as 
they rounded the last curve of the trail and surveyed the 
almost deserted camp. 

It was dusk here among the trees and the two reached 
their own tent unobserved by the few boys lounging in the 
others. The can of paint was pushed out of sight under 
the board floor, and they went inside and sat down on one 
of the cots. 

With their heads close together, Hollister spoke for a 
few moments in a rapid undertone. Suddenly Ted gave 
a snort of laughter. 

“Gee! But how’ll they ever get it off?” 

Dick chuckled. “It'll wear off in the course of time, 
I guess; or maybe some of them will have sense enough 
to think of kerosene.” 

Mitchell straightened suddenly. “Say, Dick,” he ex- 
claimed. “Why can’t we pie a few of those beds now? 
There’s hardly a soul around and it’ll be dark in Oh, 
thunder!” 

The notes of a bugle, softened a. little by distance, 
floated up to them from the lower levels where, in a 
clearing beside the lake, the evening council fire was 
held. Presently two scouts emerged from a nearby tent 
and strolled down the trail. A moment or so later three 
others followed them at a run, but still the two occupants 
of Tent Three sat motionless, eyeing one another ques- 
tioningly. 
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‘apparently without being noticed. 


“Duck!” breathed Hollister all at once. 

The flap of the officers’ tent across the trail had been 
thrust aside and Mr. Brewster emerged, carrying a flash- 
light. 

“ All down to the council fire,” he called. 


S with one movement Hollister and Mitchell slipped 

to the floor and rolled under the adjoining cots, where 

they lay while the scoutmaster made a tour of the encamp- 

ment, flashing his light around the interior of each tent. 

At length, satisfied apparently that all the scouts had 

preceded him, he walked brisky down the trail and out of 
sight. 

“You’re right, Ted; we couldn’t have 


a better 
chance,” said 
Hollister as 
they scrambled 
up. “We'll 
have to speed, 
though. Let’s 
take this tent 
first. 

There _ fol- 
lowed a stren- 
uous three- 
quarter of an 
hour, The two 
boys worked 
rapidly, sparing neither friend nor foe. 
tent escaped their promiscuous attention. Beds were 
pied, or, when left untouched, various bristly arti- 
cles such as hair brushes, stiff pine twigs or sundry 
prickly briers were artfully inserted between the 
blankets and thrust well down, where unexpected contact 
with tender feet would cause the owner exquisite emotions 
of surprise. The happy discovery outside one of the 
Hartland tents of a tin containing two freshly caught 
conners caused shortles of delight, and the damp fish 
were instantly slipped between Thatcher’s blankets. 
Finally, in the last tent of all, which stood at a little dis- 
tance from the others’ and was occupied by eight scouts 
from Marlboro who had arrived late that afternoon, the 
sight of a hammer and a box of nails gave Hollister a 
brilliant idea. 

“Tet’s nail their shoes to the floor,” he suggested. 

“That’s sort of mean,” objected Mitchell. “It would 
ruin ’em wouldn’t it?” 

“Not if we drive nails through the eyelet holes,” re- 
torted Dick, seizing the hammer. 

Reassured, Ted entered into the business gleefully and 
in ten joyful minutes every shoe in the tent had been 
fastened firmly to the floor, suit cases made immovable 
by hammering nails through strap holes, and a number of 
other articles similarly treated. Hollister, who had pur- 
posely spared the belongings of a single cot, surveyed the 
effect with extreme approval. 

“Tt looks great,” he chuckled. “They’ll never suspect 
a thing ’till they come to lift one up. Well, let’s get own 
to the camp fire before we’re pinched.” 

Speeding down the trail, they made a circuit of 
the mess hall, and crept through the shadows with 
such care that they managed to reach the outside of the 
wide circle of scouts gathered around the council fire 
When the ceremony 
broke up some ten minutes later they hastened to approach 
the six or seven boys who had been picked to take part in 
the doings later and gave them a whispered hint of the 
night’s plans. As a result they were among the last to 
reach the tents after the call to quarters, and passing the 


In fact no 


Released, Thatcher slowiy ‘vose to face Hollister 
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Marlboro tent were greatly entertained by the irate excla- 
mations issuing therefrom. 
“T can’t move my bag!” 


“Neither am I. Some sucker’s nailed it to. the 
floor!” 
“Doggone it! My sneaks are nailed down, too. Who 


do you s’pose did it?” 

“Tl bet it was Chub. His things haven’t been touched. 
Where is the son-of-a-gun, anyway? Oh, there you are. 
Think you’re smart, don’t you? Pile on him, fellows; 
ruin him.’ 


HRIEKS, the thud of feet and the creaking of an over- 

burdened cot showed that the misplaced vengeance was 
being summarily ap- 
plied. Suppressing 
their giggles, Hol- 
lister and Mitchell 
passed on to their 
own tent where 
similar outraged 
comments were aris- 
ing. Dick had pied 
his own bed and 
placed a hair brush 
in Mitchell’s, so 
both were enabled to 
add their outcries to 
the general din. 

“Pipe down, you 
fellows,” came sud- 
denly in Mr. Mar- 
vin’s stenorian tones. 
“Less noise here, or 
there’ll be some 
penalties dealt out 
pretty quick.” 

The worst of the 
uproar swiftly sub- 
sided, but there con- 
tinued a low under- 
current of grum- 
bling, recrimination, 
subdued com- 
ment and question, 
mingled with the 
creak of cots as beds 
were petulantly re- 
made, and half-sup- 
pressed laughter 
from the few fortu- 
nates who had es- 
caped unscathed. 
Notable among the 
latter was Puggsley’s 
shrill twitter. Hollister nudged his friend and the boys 
grinned significantly at one another. 

Taps, followed by the energetic patrolling of Mr. 
Brewster, soon brought about the usual quiet, and Ted’s 
mind shifted to the important question as to whether or 
not the camp director meant to occupy the officers’ tent 
that night. Just now he stood in front of it with Ham- 
mond. Presently Mr. Brewster joined them, and for ten 
minutes or more the murmur of their conversation came 
indistinctly to Ted, who had a good view of the proceed- 
ings from under the rolled-up flap. At length, with im- 
mense satisfaction, he saw Wally pick up his lantern from 
the ground and watched the swinging light, which shone 
clearly on two pairs of legs moving down the trail and 
out of sight. 
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HERE followed an interminable period of waiting. 

Ted had slipped into the blankets without taking off 
his clothes and meant to stay awake until Hollister gave 
the signal for the foray. But as the minutes passed he 
grew intolerably sleepy and finally, venturing to close his 
eyes, it seemed impossible to open them again. He was 
roused by a touch on his shoulder to find a shadowy figure 
bending over him. 

“Time,” Dick whispered. “ Brewster’s dead to the world 
and snoring.” 

Wide awake now and tingling a little with excitement, 
Ted slid off the cot and together they wakened Henger, 
Patterson and Russ Rogers, who were in the same tent. 

Outside the faint glow from a yellow, waning moon 
dimly illumined the camp site and made it unnecessary 
to use their flash lights. The five conspirators stole over 
to the adjoining tent to rouse Gusty and Kid Underwood, 
and then, with redoubled caution, approached the entrance 
of Tent Four to waken Eliot Parker and secure Puggsley, 
who had been voted the first victim. 

Heavy breathing from all sides encouraged Hollister 
to risk a flash from his electric torch, which revealed 
Puggsley lying on his back on a cot next the entrance, the 
blankets strained over his portly form and reassuring 

(Continued on page 35) 
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He mounted his bicycle 


ICK BENNETT cheered lustily when he learned 

that his older brother Bob, had been appointed 

cashier of the “Cobre Bank.” The little mining 

camp is tucked snugly up in the Malpais Moun- 
tains of New Mexico, a good three-days’ trip from Mesa 
City. Years ago, to eliminate the long hard trip down 
to Mesa City, the owners of the Silver Bell Mine placed 
a vault in one of their buildings for the pay-roll money 
and other valuables. This also prevented any attempt to 
hold up the stage; an occurrence quite frequently in those 
days. The miners soon learned that the company would 
keep their savings in the vault if they wished, and the 
merchants, too, were willing to accept the protection of 
the “bank,” rather than risk a chance hold-up of their 
stores by some bandit from the mountains. 

Thus it became known as the Cobre Bank, and now that 
Bob was cashier, Dick swelled with pride. He could 
always fill his youthful companions with ambition when 
he told of his brother’s gradual rise. 

“ Well,” declared Bud Wilson, “If Bob could do that, 
I’m going to be a mine foreman—some day,” 

“ Oh, Bud,” taunted “Sleepy” Smith, “you'll have to 
study gee-ology and everything. Unless you’re a genius 
or something, you'll never make it.” 

“Not at all,” spoke up Dick, “ Mr. Hartman, the fore- 
man of the Silver Bell, never had the chance to go to 
high school. A fellow can do lots of things if he’s not too 
sleepy.” 


HIS retort sobered young Smith, and with a sigh he 

wandered off to find some cool place for a nap; thus 
living up to the nickname he possessed. The other boys 
were too lively for anything like that. 

“Let’s go prospecting,” suggested Teddy Miller. 

“Or else climb up Baldy Peak,” added Shorty Mc- 
Cabe. 

“No. Let’s play cowboy and get the pony. 
rope you fellows on the run.” 

“T say, fellows, Dick is always practising with the rope. 
What are you planning to be, Dick? A real cowboy some 
day, with big spurs and everything—are you?” 

“Quien sabe?” replied Dick, in a Spanish phrase 
that means, “ who knows?” “I just love to throw a rope, 
that’s all. I may never use a lariat, who knows; but 
anyway i 

“Listen! What’s that?” 

“An earthquake or a 
fellows.” 

As Teddy spoke his face paled and his voice trembled. 
A strange noise could be heard, a peculiar humming 
sound which could not be located. his increased the 
mystery, for an unseen danger is always worse. It sounded 


I'll try to 





Several boys spoke at once. 
cyclone’s coming; let’s run, 


Ouien Sabe?” 


like the drone of a gigantic bumble bee. Suddenly Dick 
pointed to the sky. 

“Look!” he gasped. 

A small speck appeared directly over Baldy Peak and 
was growing larger every second. 

“An airplane, fellows! An airplaine!” 

The cry was taken up and spread instantly. In a few 
minutes every one in the camp was out in the street gaz- 
ing skyward. It was a sight no one had ever seen before. 

Business was suspended. The aviator flew over the 
camp and performed a series of falls and spins that 
thrilled his onlookers beyond description. With beautiful 
dips and sudden climbs he brought cheers from every 
throat. It was an exciting day for Cobre. 


XCEPT for an occasional accident at the mine, 
nothing disturbed the quiet life of the camp. And 
if the accident proved serious, a holiday was generally 
declared. Hence the sight of the airplane proved 
the most thrilling event for many months. The 
plane began a gyrating movement toward the 
ground, 

“Look, he’s going to land,” some one shouted, 
“let’s go over and see the machine.” 

With a whoop the boys started on a run, fol- 
lowed by every one else. John Nash left his 
hardware store and started off with Mr. Tyler, 
the druggist; both left their stores open and un- 
locked. Other merchants did likewise; for what 
was there to fear? With but a few inhabitants, 
everybody was acquainted, and no one mistrusted 
his neighbor. 

The machine dropped to a level mesa some dis- 
tance from town. So it was a strange crowd that 
trooped out along the dusty road. Some were 
hatless, clerks with pencils behind their ears, 
mothers carrying their smallest, and in front of 
all raced the boys. 

Dick Bennett ran home with a package before 
joining the crowd, and was speeding down the road on his 
wheel to catch his companions. Suddenly he stopped. 

“The bank! he exclaimed. “Has Bob left the bank?” 

The thought occurred to him like lightning that per- 
haps in the excitement Bob would leave the bank un- 
guarded. And since he had been just recently appointed, 
it would mean disgrace if he deserted his post. Dick 
was certain that the other bank clerks would not hesitate 
to leave, but he knew Bob could not go out without leav- 
ing some one in charge. The boy turned instantly and 
rode back to town. 

“Surely, Bob wouldn’t do it,’ he thought, “but I’m 
going to make sure.” 

The little camp was utterly deserted when young Bennett 
got back. The three stores were empty, and a horse stood 
in the blacksmith shop half-shod; the smith had gone too. 

“Well, there’s no need of being so excited,” exclaimed 
Dick as he approached the bank, “I don’t want to scare 
Bob to death.” 


E slipped into a side door which led into the office of the 

bank. He thought 

Bob might be in there © 
working on the books. As . 

he entered he heard Bob’s 

voice in the bank, but he 


couldn’t dis- 
tinguish the 
words. Dick 
smiled; how 


foolish to think 
that Bob would 
desert his duty. 
But just as he 
started to open 
the door and 
surprise Bob, he 
stopped with a 
gasp of as- 
tonishment. His 
heart leaped 
wildly and 
something filled 
him with a sense of danger. 

It was a strange voice and 
Dick knew the speaker was 
talking to Bob. 

“Yep,” said a deep gruff voice, “while my 
friend entertains the populace with a few stunts 
in his machine, my pal and I have been in- 
structed to relieve you of the bank’s cash. ‘To- 
morrow’s payday at the mine. You’ve got quite 
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a wad of money in here, and that’s what we came for. 
Here, Tom, keep this chap covered while I rustle around 
for the cash.” 

Dick stood rooted to the floor. Then the truth flashed 
through his mind. The airplane was a trick to draw the 
few people away from town. The two men in the next 
room must be the two strangers who were staying at 
Smith’s Boarding House. While the foolish townsmen 
went to see the machine, the bank would be robbed. It 
was indeed a simple plan. 

At last Dick collected his thoughts. He must do some- 
thing! Why was he standing there? At first he decided 
to ride and give warning; but he knew no one was at 
hand to help and before anyone could get back it would 
be too late. Two saddled horses across the street meant 
that the men were prepared to dash off with the loot. 
The boy realized there was not a minute to lose. 

He knew he had not been seen. The bandits had evi- 
dently locked the front door to prevent possible interrup- 
tion, but they had overlooked the side door into the office. 
A plan to mount one of the horses was abandoned, for 
a rifle bullet might stop him and there was no use taking 
a chance as long as it was possible to capture the 
men. Dick decided if they were to be caught it was up 
to him. 


HE boy slipped out to the street again, looking cau- 

tiously for a third man. Then he flew up the street to 
Nash’s hardware store. It was deserted, and Dick 
hastened to the gun case for a weapon. He chose the 
largest revolver of all; then hunted for the proper cart- 
ridges among the many boxes on the shelf. Young Ben- 
nett was not acquainted with guns, he hardly knew one 
another. Hence he lost time trying the 
At last he thought he must have the right 
ones, they seemed to fit. He loaded the gun and slipped 
a few extra cartridges into his pocket. Just as he.started 
to leave he spied some lariat ropes coiled up near the 
They were made up and ready for any cowboy 


calibre from 
various shells. 


door. 
who might buy one. 

“Tl take one along,’ 
tie the fellows up.” 

So saying he picked up a rope and started back to the 
bank armed with a big revolver and lariat. He circled 
around cautiously before creeping into the side door 
again. 

The men were talking; he paused to listen. 

“Hurry up there, young fellow,” one was saying, “we 
haven’t got all day. The crowd will be coming back soon. 
Such fools,” he laughed, “they run off to see an airship 
and desert the town.” 

“We'll see if they’re fools,” thought Dick, as he crept 
to the door that separated him from the other room. 
With utmost care and with a slowness that was painful, 
he began to turn the door knob. The slightest noise 
would mean his discovery. He must be careful or all his 
plans would fail. At last he felt the latch slip and he 
knew the door would open. Then with infinite care, he 
opened it until there was a tiny crack to peep through. 


said Dick, “I might have to 


STRANGE sight met 
his gaze. One robber 
stood in the middle of the 
floor with his back 

to the boy, cover- 

ing Bob with a 

gun. Bob was in 
(Conclu’d on p. 47) 


lw. Oa Thayer. 
Suddenly Dick pointed to the sky 
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Halvers With The Bobcats 


of the channels of the falls. Luck 
was bad. The net had always come 
up empty. 

He had stopped occasionally for a brief 
rest, leaning on the handle of the net. Now 
he dropped the handle and with a loud 
“whew!” sat down on a rock. He pushed 
his hat back and slowly mopped his brow 
with a dark-red bandanna that hung loosely 
around his neck. 

“ Fishin’s supposed to be sport,” he said, 
“but if pushin’ this net against that current’s 
not work my name’s not Ben Kiffin. Strange 
a shad’s not been along. Pap said the river 
ought to be swarmin’ with ’em.” 

In a few minutes he got up and resumed 
dipping. He would drop the net in as far 
down the channel as he could reach, and then 
propel it against the current as far as he 
could reach. The place was naturally de- 
signed for dip-net fishing. That particular 
channel was flanked on the land side by a 
low, flat bank, and it was narrower than the 
others and had a more slanting pitch. Every 
spring shad came up from the sea, a hun- 
dred miles away, to spawn in the quiet waters 
that lay in wide, flat beds for a dozen miles 
between the low, easily ascended falls and the 
first of the round-topped hills that rolled up 
to the mountains in which the river had its 
source. 

Ben swung away as steadily as if he had 
been rowing, and as he swept the channel he 
wove the net back and forth across the current 
to lessen the chance of a fish slipping by. 
His arms were beginning to tire when he felt 
the sudden wrench of a heavy weight. He 
braced the end of the handle against the 
inside of his knee and with a straight, quick 
heave tore the net from the water. A big 
shad struggled powerfully in its folds. 


OR an hour he had been swinging the 
K dip net in the plunging water of one 


E bore the net to where the shad, when 

taken out, could not escape to the water 
by a sudden vigorous flop, and with the big 
blade of his pocketknife, a mighty bow-edged 
weapon, despatched it. He hooked his fingers 
into the shad's gill and held it up. 

“Thought they’d be comin’ along toward sundown, if 
they were comin’ at all,” he said. “I guess this one’ll pull 
the old hand scales down to the four-pound notch, maybe 
further.” 

He laid the shad down and began dipping again. Luck 
improved, and in less than half an hour he had three more 
shad, two of them almost as big as his first catch. 

“That’s enough fish for one time,” he allowed, and with 
an uneasy glance at the lowering sun, washed the blade 
of his knife, pulled a stout cord out of his pocket, slip- 
knotted one end in a notch cut in the middle of a short 
willow stick, and proceeded to string the fish. He wound 
the other end of the cord around his right hand until 
the longest shad’s tail cleared the ground, picked up the 
net, and started off. 

“Tl have to hit it up right lively to be home by dark,” he 
remarked as he hurried into the low, bushy pines that 
stood along that side of the river. 

The sun was just touching a thick forest sky line of 
dark green on the hills, and the soft, fragrant gloaming 
of the spring evening was beginning to suffuse duskily 
the distant and lesser outlines of the valley. 

Ben had gone on the rather long fishing expedition 
late in the day because until three o’clock he had been 
busy helping his father with the corn planting. He was 
the youngest son, and the only son at home. 


He had more than four miles to go, and nearly all 
the way through woods. A short distance from the 
river the low pines thinned and then vanished before a 
heavy forest of walnuts, hickories, cottonwoods, and other 
large trees. Among these the gloom of approaching night 
was gathering, and he walked faster; to be overtaken 
there by darkness would mean stumbling over fallen logs 
and limbs and struggling through vines and patches of 
briars and underbrush. 

When he had gone about a mile, the net handle, 
which he was carrying lengthways at his. side, caught 
in a bush, and as he was going at top walking speed, 
before he could check himself the, handle was twisted out 
of his hand. In stooping to recover it he turned partly 
around—and discovered that he was being followed. 
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It was a bulk of dull, yellowish color, shadowy and indistinct 


It was a bulk of- dull, yellowish color, shadowy and 
indistinct. He squinted at it a moment, and then took 
a few steps toward it, brandishing the net handle. It 
fled stealthily to one side and faded into the blur of the 
shadows of a thicket. 

“Bobcat!” he said. ‘“Can’t resist the smell of fish.” 

Ben knew of the ways of bobcats. He understood that 
they rarely attacked anyone, and did not feel much afraid. 
For several years there had not been many of them 
around the lower hills settlements, and they were not 
lurking nor troublesome. 


HE bobcat was a stranger to the falls region. Scarcity 

of food had driven it down from the big hills in search 
of new hunting grounds. It had spent that day beating 
along the river, searching where the water was shallow 
on slanting bottoms, and in backwater nooks, for fish, 
and for such animals as might be frequenting the banks. 
It had caught nothing; and as it had not eaten since the 
previous evening, it was beginning to feel ravenously in 
need of a meal. 

Clawing its way up the soft, crumbly sides of a bank 
that was too steep for it to follow the water’s edge, the 
bobcat reached the top just in time to catch a strong fish 
odor borne on a whiff of south wind. It raised itself to 
its full height and lifted, its head and sniffed hungrily. 
The whiff of wind passed, and the smell with it. The 
bobeat sniffed at the four corners of creation, turning 
all the way round. Toward the river it sniffed long and 
deeply. From there, it knew, should come smells associ- 
ated with fresh fish, but no such smell could its quivering 
nostrils detect. Then another whiff of wandering breeze 
floated past, and again came the strong fish odor. The 
bobcat lowered its head and started in a brisk trot, fol- 
lowing its nose. 

It soon overtook Ben. At first it hesitated. It knew 
something about.mankind. It shook with an impulse to 
steal swiftly up and snatch a fish, but instinctive caution 
restrained it. Man was a dangerous animal to try tricks 
with. For awhile it followed distantly; but the sight of 
the fish and the smell soon broke down its caution, and 


it was uncomfortably near when Ben dis- 
covered it. 


EN resumed his steady stride. A little 

further on he looked back. The bob- 
cat was venturing nearer. He stopped, and 
it stopped and eyed him keenly. He 
dropped the net, changed the cord to his 
left hand, and set foot on a dry, brittle 
branch, snapped off a piece and hurled it 
at the beast. It did not run, as he had 
supposed it would, but only leaped aside 
with a vicious spit and flattened to the 
ground. Ben frowned, and got out his 
knife and opened the big blade. He picked 
up the net, taking the handle in the hand 
with the cord, and holding the knife in 
readiness in his right hand, went on still 


faster. 
Every few steps he glanced over his 
shoulder. The bobcat was there. He sud- 


denly wheeled around and yelled at it. It 
drew back a few steps and growled. A 
half a mile or more of such progress, and 
Ben felt that the bobcat was getting too 
bold, and faced it to threaten it back. As 
it crouched, snarling, its stubby tail twitch- 
ing, its ears, which had flattened back, sud- 
denly pointed forward, and he knew that 
it had seen something ahead of them. He 
swung around and peered in the direction 
the ears had indicated. 

He spied it, another bobcat, less than a 
hundred yards away. It had just emerged 
into a patch of light coming through an 
opening in the treetops. 

“This fish’ll have all the bobcats in the 
valley here in a little while, I guess,” he 
muttered, a little grimly. 

This bobcat, also a hunger exile from the 
big hills, had come down toward the shank 
of the winter, and had been making its 
home in a rocky bluff near the falls. It 
‘had started to go up the wooded flat along 
the river, had caught the tantalizing smell 
of fresh. fish, and, like the other, turned 
at once to locate it. 

As it drew nearer Ben yelled and made 
a motion as if he were throwing something, 
but it only swerved to one side and con- 
tinued to approach, its tail jerking and its fangs work- 
ing like a house cat’s when it sees a bird. He looked at 
the other bobcat; it, too, was drawing in. 


LUMPY feeling came up in Ben’s throat and his 

scalp tingled chillily, for no longer could he have 
any doubt as to the intention of the bobcats. They were 
going to have shad. That is, one of them was going to 
have shad. In spite of the danger creeping nearer and 
nearer, he unconsciously smiled at the thought. The un- 
uttered words that took form in his mind were: 

“Why, of course, I might a known they’re not goin’ 
to eat shad together like two friendly kittens. The best 
bobcat’ll eat the shad. And when they’re through settlin’ 
which is the best bobcat—well, there won’t be anything 
to hinder me from goin’ on home.” : 

He looked quickly around. A few short paces to th 
left he descried a long, gnarled, wild grapevine trailing 
to the top of a tall, small-trunked pignut tree. He backed 
slowly to the vine. The bobcats came on a little faster. 
Had they been amiably-minded toward each other, and 
bent only on attacking him for a common purpose, he 
never would have got to the grapevine, of course; but, 
as he yperceived, the issue between them had reached the 
point where all depended on their wary vigilance as they 
came together. 

Ben took the knife in his teeth to free his 
hand so he could jerk the grapevine to test how 
staunchly it was caught at the top. It seemed to be 
strong enough to hold several times his weight. His plan 
was to toss the fish as far out as he could between the 
bobcats, and then go hand over hand up the vine, seat 
himself on a limb of the tree and wait until it was over. 
He dropped the net and drew back to throw the fish, 
but stopped. 

The bobcats were now near enough for him to see them 
plainly in the halflight. They were gaunt and shabby 
looking, and it flashed into Ben’s mind that perhaps only 
dire hunger could have driven them to challenge him for 
the fish, or to fight each other for them. He noticed, too, 

(Concluded on page 44) 
































as IT CAR- 


SON’S 
makin’ 


his will!” 

The bronzed voy- 
ageurs tending the 
strips of buffalo 
meat that, attached 
to lines strung in 


the strong = sun- | 
shine, were being 
made into dried 


beef, or “ jerky”; 
turned their heads 
as one towards the 
speaker, “Wild 
Bill,” their faces 
jeering and _ in- 
credulous. Missis- 
sippi Miles, Tige 
at his heels, after 
having been vigor- 
ously disciplined 
for too eager an 
interest in the 
meat, hurried over 
to the group that 
began to form. 

“Straight talk 
I’m givin’ ye,” said Wild Bill. “ He’s right thar’ inside 
the fort this minnit, in one of them shanties agen the 
palisade, scribblin’ away on the dockyment. Thar’s bin a 
ruction atween the whites an’ the Sioux an’ Cheyennes. 
Eight or ten Injuns bin killed an’ now thar’s eight hundred 
lodges up agen the white man in general an’ us in special. 
More ’n a thousan’ redskins honin’ for skelps. Man named 
Bridger brought the news to the Chief at Fort Laramie. 
Bin confirmed here.” 

“What does the Chief say about it?” asked a man. 

“Fremont? He don’t say much, but I reckon he’s a bit 
worried.” 

“If Carson’s makin’ his will it sure looks darned serious. 
Means something.” There were nods in answer to this 
little speech, uttered with gravity by one of the older men 
of Fremont’s Rocky Mountain Expedition. 

“T’ll tell ye just what it means,” said Wild Bill. “It 
means two things to Kit Carson. One—that he figgers 
thar’s more ’n common danger ahead, an’ he’s the best 
scout an’ guide we’ve got. Two—that he’s intendin’ to face 
it.” There was more nodding at that, but no comments. 
It was plain that some of the voyageurs did not fancy the 
situation. 

“T ain’t made my will,” went on Wild Bill, “ because I 
ain’t got a blamed thing to leave or no one to leave it to 
in partickler. I got my gun an’ my dorg Loup, but if the 
Injuns git the best of me they'll liable take the gun an’ 
eat Loup, if so be they can chaw on him.” 





LAUGH went up at this, but it was not whole hearted. 

Miles did not know just what to make of Wild 
Bill’s news. The old trapper leaned on his long rifle 
looking somewhat cynically at the royageurs. He might 
be having a joke at their expense, playing on their 
nerves to test them. Miles, calling to Tige, who was hav- 
ing a nose to nose talk with Loup, Wild Bills wolf- 
hound, started back for the fort, determined to get the 
truth out of his friend, Kit. 

Fort Platte, post of the American Fur Company, was 
built on the grassy plains near the junction of the Laramie 
and Platte (or Nebraska) rivers. About a space four 
hundred and thirty feet square there rose a fifteen-foot 
palisade of logs, pierced by two entrances, one a wide one 
for general traffic, the other, directly opposite, a smaller 
postern, for strategic purposes, The main entrance, closed 
by a massive gate, was further defended by a tower with 
an overhanging second story. There were two bastions, or 
watch-towers, in the diagonally opposed corners of the 
place. Backing up against the palisades were built numer- 
ous huts for the employes, sixteen in all. These were of 


pisé, ’ 
and the main building where the factor, M. Bondeau, lived 
and conducted business. 


loam earth tamped down hard. So were the towers 


Miles went through the main gate and started to 
search for Kit Carson. Tige seemed to understand 
his purpose and ran in and out of the small houses 
wherever the door was open. Miles saw 
Colonel Fremont and Bondeau, the fac- 
tor, talking earnestly in the doorway of 
the fort with a third man, a trader con- 
nected with the post, named Bissonette. 
Bissonette was gesticulating with 
all a Frenchman’s superfluous 
energy, but, from the expression 
of Fremont, Miles was sure they 
were discussing grave matters 
and, tingling with excitement, he 


One of them bore a letter which he handed Fremont 


hurried on. Tige ran into a hut, came out with his tail 
wagging violently, stood and waited for his master. 


NSIDE, Kit Carson sat frowning at a sheet of paper on 

an impromptu desk made from the lid of a cracker-box, 
held on his knees, as he sat on the edge of the built-in 
bunk. He was reading over, half aloud, what he had 
written. As Miles crossed the threshold he looked up, 
the seriousness of his gray eyes changing to a smile. 

“TI need you, Miles,” he said. ‘“ You can do fo’ one of 
my witnesses. I'll get the Chief fo’ the other,” 

“Witness your will?” Miles’ eyes were round with 
excitement. 

“That's it! How d’ye guess?” 

“Wild Bill was telling the men about the Indians being 
on the warpath.” ‘ 

“There warn't no call fo’ him to do that,” said Carson 
quietly. “ But it looks kinder serious. The bucks are all 
gone from the village ’cross the river that come in last 
night. Nothing but families an’ old men. Warriors have 
gone out after an emigrant train. Expected back. If 
they’ve taken scalps they'll be warmed up fo’ mo’ trubble. 
Which they'll, likely git.’ Carson’s mouth closed firmly. 

“We're going ahead, then? ” 

“Wudn’t wonder. The Chief ’ll likely palaver the men 
tonight an’ give them that wants to a chance to go back 
or stay at the fort. Young Benton ’ll stay or go with ’em. 
He’s the Chief’s brother-in-law, as you know, an’ he ain’t 
takin’ chances with him. He might cost a life or two in a 


fight.” The gray eyes held Miles as the firm kindly voice 
went on, “I’m thinking the Chief ’ll leave you with young 
Benton, Miles.” 

“Qh!” The stimulation of excitement vanished. Miles 


felt his spirits falling as if he had suddenly slipped off a 
high cliff. He looked appealingly at Carson, but he could 
find no words to cover his disappointment or protest at the 
gloomy prospect. Not to go 
with the expedition! To be left 
behind as a hindrance! Dropped 
from the company of the Path- 
finder because there was danger 
ahead! He was not afraid, he 
was sure of that. He could 
shoot as well as some of the 
men; he could ride fairly well, 
and was learning every day. 
His eyes flashed. 

“ Never foller a trail till you 
strike it,’ suggested Carson. 
“Chief Fremont ‘ll likely have 
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a pow-wow with the chiefs. As for young Benton, he’s not 
old enough for what’s ahead of us. Mountain travel, goin’ 
light, short of rations. You see he’s responsible fo’ him to 
Senator Benton. A man has to be mighty careful of his 
wife’s relations, Miles.” 

“He don’t have to be responsible for me,” said Miles. 

“Tl put in a good word for you if I get the chance,” 
the Scout answered. ‘“ Now, then, will you sign yore name 
to this will? It ain’t long. Leaves all I’ve got to Mashe- 
agawa. That’s my daughter’s tribal name, It means 
Bone-of-my-Heart. That’s her totem, too. She wears it 
in her medicine bag round her neck. Wears it night and 
day, even in school back in Saint Louis. Sign there, Miles.” 

“ Wears what?” asked Miles, mystified, as he wrote his 
name. “Her totem?” 

“Yes, the bone out of a buffalo’s heart. The medicine 
men all claim it’s a sure charm for faithfulness. I’m not 
foolin’ you, Miles,” he went on. “ There is a tiny bone 
in a buffalo’s heart, in any cow’s, for that matter. 
When a brave is almighty fond of a girl he’ll give her 
one of them and, if she accepts, she is Masheagawa, the 
Bone-of-his-Heart. Next time we kill buffalo I'll dig 
one out for you and that ’ll be good medicine between 
you an’ me.” 

“Thanks, ever so much,” said Miles. 
sent back or left behind.” 


“If I’m not 


HE trader Bissonette came to the door of the 
little hut and put in his head. 

“Colonel Fremont wants to see you, Carson,” he an- 
nounced. The Scout folded the witnessed will, tucked 
it inside his shirt of fringed buckskin and took his rifle 
from the corner. He gave Miles a look of friendly 
assurance as he walked away to the main building of 
the fort, his stride as easy and supple as the action of 
an antelope. 

“ He’s sure a prince, Tige,” said Miles as he started 
disconsolately for the encampment of the expedition, 
with its tents, wagons and corral set up a little distance 
from the fort. Tige shoved his rough head and then 
his moist muzzle into Miles’ palm. In his dog way he 
knew his master was downhearted and sought to cheer him. 

“That Benton Kid is spoilin’ everything for us, Tige. 
I’m nearly three years older ’n he is. If he hadn’t come 
along they’d have let me stick.” He realized that young 
Randolph Benton might be equally disappointed, but it 
was hard for him to see anything but his own side of the 
case, and the more he dwelt on that the more he considered 
himself injured. 

About the “white houses,” as the Indians styled the 
tents, there swarmed constantly, like flies round honey, 
warriors too old to join the war parties, women, tagging 
children and Indian dogs, despised by Tige and Loup, 
who affected to ignore them, but backed up a keep-away 
glance by a deep-seated growl that made the mongrels 
slink off with their tails between their legs. Trade was 
what summoned the Indians—trade or presents and curi- 
osity. The voyageurs swapped with them, for moccasins 
and a horse or two, for buckskin rolled in soft bundles or 
already made into tunics and leggings; giving in return 
knives, beads, pipes, tobacco and flint-and-steel for fire- 
making. 

The camp showed signs of preparations for early depar- 
ture. Pack saddles were being arranged, carts greased 
and personal outfits overhauled. An idea came to Miles 
of stowing himself away in one of the carts after it was 
packed. If he could hide Tige and himself for a couple of 
days—and .Tige would do anything he asked of him— 
Fremont would hesitate before he sent him hack. He 
would not send him alone, and an escort meant detaching 
one or two needed men. 

But he dismissed that plan. Aside from the difficulty of 
complete concealment, he could see in his mind’s eye the 
look of wrath that Fremont would give him for having 
crossed his plans. The Indians, said Kit Carson, called 
Fremont Eye of the Eagle, among other titles, and the 

Scout told how the gray eyes of the commander 
could flash so sternly that the spirit of his opponent 
would shrink and lose all courage and control. To 
lose the goodwill of Fremont was more than Miles 
could contemplate. 

He went down to the river, wide, shallow for the 
most part, but crystal clear. There were trout in 
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it and big suckers—or 


red horse—but Miles 
was in no mood for 
fishing. He sat on a 


hummock, concealed by 
willows, and moodily 
watched the Indian vil- 
lage across the water. 
Noon came and Tige 
looked up inquiringly. 
Miles flung him some of 
the jerked buffalo meat 
and chewed on it him- 


self. He was sulking, 
and he knew it well 
enough. He had con- 


vinced himself that he 
abused, but there 


was 
was something deep- 
seated inside of him 


that, every once in a 
while, seemed to say, 
“You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself! If 
you consider yourself 
enough of a man not to 
be left behind, why 
don’t you act like one?” 
Kit Carson putting in 
a word for him was his 
only hope. Wild Bill 
would be on his side, 
but Wild Bill was only 
one of the company 
and Kit Carson was 
Fremont’s right hand. 


E was lying flat on 

the knoll, chin be- 
tween his hands, when 
he saw a commotion 
starting in the Indian 
village. Women scurried 
about, children were 
whisked out of sight, barking dogs whipped and chased. 
The elder chiefs and warriors gathered together. Others 
crossed the river from the “white houses.” All gazed 
towards the hills and Miles gazed with them. They could 
see something he could not, that was evident. Then he 
caught a flash, far off, like an angled mirror reflecting 
the sun. Another—and another, Bonneted heads of eagle 
quills rising over a wavelike swell of the green land. A 
band of warriors almost naked on their ponies, that were 
decked for war with ribbons in mane and tail, with red 
and white feathers dangling from strips of hide. On 
they came, shaking their spears with the flashing steel 
heads, brandishing bows. Three out of the eighteen— 
Miles counting them as they came on abreast—bore rifles. 
The sound of whoops, broken by the cupped palm being 
beaten upon the lips, came down the wind. 

As they came closer Miles saw streamers floating at the 
sockets of three of the lanceheads. These were not of 
ribbon, nor feather, nor tufts of grass, there was no mis- 
taking the grisly things—they were scalps, 


am a +e 


ee ae himself softly into the water 
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Three ponies sped out from the village to meet them. 
An old chief flung up his arm in wide gestures. The 
whooping ceased, the returning warriors gathered round 
him. Miles figured that the elder was warning them about 
the soldiers who had come with the white chief and 
camped near the fort. The band trotted in to the village 
without further exhibition, but in the way they sat their 
unsaddled ponies it was plain that they were returning 
from a successful foray. One warrior, riding a spotted 
horse and wearing a breech-clout of bright red, one of the 
three possessing rifles, held Miles’ attention. Barbaric as 
he was, there was nobility in his carriage, in the outline 
of his proudly aquiline features, jaw upflung as he rode, 
his black hair braided down to his belt, in which was stuck 
a tomahawk, and from which swung a scalplock of hair 
that, even across the river, showed far from black. 

Miles called to Tige and hurried back to the camp. He 
did not doubt but what other eyes had marked all this 
and reported it. He felt sure the event would result in 
some action. 

He found all the voyageurs, with the cart drivers, every 
member of the expedition, including young Benton, gath- 
ered in a crowd surrounding Fremont, and he ran to 
catch the words of the leader, who seemed concluding a 
speech that had been listened to with absolute quiet and 
attention, 

“T believe, men,” Fremont was saying, as Miles slipped 
into the group, “that there is much exaggeration in these 
rumors, so far as we are concerned. They know that we 
represent the military forces of the United States, that 
we are not an emigrant wagon train, and they have con- 
fused ideas of the numbers and powers of our people. In 
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a few words, 
they hesitate to 
attack us for 
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fear of reprisal. 

“They are worked up. They have lost 
warriors, they have taken scalps in re- 
turn, and the war parties, being scat- 
tered, will not have the council of their 
elders, who have stayed in the village. 
This gentleman ”—he motioned to the trader, Bissonette— 
“talks their language fluently. He has offered his services 
as interpreter. He expects to return with the main body 
of the warriors for trading purposes. He is friendly with 
them. 

“ He will go with us as far as Red Buttes, one hundred 
and thirty-five miles from here. With him we hope to 
take from the village two or more of the old men to per- 
suade the warriors that it would be foolish for them to 
attack us. It must not be forgotten that our trip is one 
of peace, where possible. We are pathfinders seeking for 
a safe trail for others to follow. We must not provoke 
killing and enmity, neither may we suffer provocation or 
indignity—for we carry the Flag. Yet it must not be 
denied that there is danger. Bissonette and the chiefs 
will carry us only to its threshold. Beyond the Buttes 
they will not go for fear of the Crows. I am not willing 
to take with me upon a trip that holds some certain dan- 
ger those upon whom I may not rely. 

“We start tomorrow. You are well armed, you are used 
to this kind of life and country. You were told of the 
unsettled nature of the country before leaving Saint Louis. 
Yet, if there are any among you who desire to return 
step forward and state your desire. You shall be dis- 
charged with the amount due you.” 

No one stirred. Then a short, swarthy man stepped out 
with a swagger that vanished as he heard the contempt- 
uous snickers and saw the ill-concealed sneers of his com- 
panions. 


“You wish to go back?” asked Fremont, 

“T have a family,” sullenly answered the voyageur. 

“TI trust your wife will receive you more happily than 
would mine upon such a return,” said Fremont acidly. 
“Come to my tent in a little while. I will pay you.” 

“T have thought it wise for the two lads to remain over 
at the fort,” Fremont continued. “I shall charge them 
with the daily winding of my chronometers, a matter of 
important trust which no doubt they will perform faith- 
fully.” 

There were a few murmurs at this and Miles, with a 
sinking heart, gathered that they were expressions of as- 
sent to the leader’s suggestion. Young Benton seemed con- 
tent. Miles could not catch Carson’s eye. Wild Bill gave 
him a wink, but it was one of condolence rather than 
promise. He knew how Fremont valued the chronometers, 
that they were vital to the determination of map positions, 
but—to stay safely in a fort winding a watch once a day 
when there were Indians to be met, perhaps fought, the 
top of the continent discovered—it was like promising a lad 
a gun and giving him a toy pistol to play with! A voy- 
ageur named Lajeunesse, a favorite with Fremont, spoke 
up. 
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“By gar, we will 
miss the lads, for they 
are commes les mas- 
cots, bon amis, mais, 
eef we fight, eet weel be 
every man for himself, 
every shot to make a 
heet, every man to keel. 
So, to me eet is better 
that they stay behin’.” 


REMONT _ turned 

away, walking. off 
with Carson and Biso- 
nette. Miles stood with 
clenched fists, forcing 
back tears that would 
come, choking down the 
lump of disappointment 
in his throat. A des- 
perate resolve formed— 
to plead personally with 
Fremont. He had 
shot a charging buffalo 
that threatened to gore 
young Benton. Fremont had 
said—he remembered every 
word—* You did well, IT’ll not 
forget it.’ And had clapped him on the 
shoulder. 

Fremont went into his tent and Carson 
ig stayed outside, chatting with the trader-in- 

- terpreter. As Miles came up, trying to bear 
himself firmly, the Scout left Bissonette. 

“) haven’t forgotten, Miles,” he said. “I haven’t had a 
chance to speak to the Chief. Of course, I can’t promise 
you anything, lad. By the way, they got some buffalo meat 
from the Injun Village this morning. There was a heart. 
And here’s Masheagawa for you. You want to make you 
a buckskin medicine bag and put it in there—for luck.” 

He put a tiny, irregular shaped bit of bone in Miles’ 
palm. It was not large enough to cover his little finger- 
nail but it was bone, not gristle, with small projections 
that might have served as attachments for certain museles. 

“ Every animile that eats grass has one of those,” said 
Carson. “I heard a perfessor tell one time of the great 
grass-eatin’ reptiles, bigger ’n an elephant, that used to 
browse around befo’ the flood. I reckon Noah must have 
had a mighty big ark to ’commodate some of them. Mebbe 
they had such big hearts they needed bone to make ’em 
hold up. Our animiles come down from them, they say, 
and I s’pose heart an’ bone got smaller both together. 

“We're striking camp tonight, Miles,’ he went on. “To 
show we mean bis’ness. Hosses have got to be shod fo” 
mountain travel. Janisse the farrier wanted to know 
whether I’d shoe my own two or leave it to him. I haven’t 
told him yet. I don’t see any harm in havin’ the question 
put over agen. The Chief an’ two or three of us are 
goin’ over to the Fort to have a stirrup cup with the fac- 
tor. Suppose you come over in about fifteen minutes after 
we leave with that message from Janisse? We'll make that 
an opportunity to tackle the captain about you stayin’.” 

Miles’ eager “thanks” was brimming over with grati- 
tude. Carson had told him how he had run away from 
the saddler- to whom he was apprenticed and had started 
wild adventures when he was fifteen. Miles was almost 
that. He knew that he had developed and hardened won- 
derfully since they had left St. Louis. He realized that he 
was beginning to think and act for himself upon occasion. 
He hung about Fremont’s tent, marking the time by one 
of the chronometers assigned to him and young Benton. 
At the end of a quarter of an hour he made for the 
Fort. All the Indians had departed for the village fol- 
lowing thearrival of the warriors from the hills and there 
were none in sight. He discovered the factor and two of 
his traders seated at a table in the big room of the main 
building, entertaining Fremont, Carson, Lajeunesse, Max- 
well the hunter, and the expedition’s mapmaker, Preuss. 
It was cool and shady with the doors open and a breeze 
blowing through the room that extended from front to rear. 
There was a sentry who passed Miles with a nod. He stood 
quietly, waiting for a break in the talk, placed where 
Carson could see him as soon as he looked up from a trail 
chart that was on the table. 

“Then,” said Fremont animatedly, “we follow the bed 
of the Platte to South Pass, one of our main objectives, to 
establish it as a highway to the land beyond the Rockies, 
a road to the Pacific Coast. Some day, gentlemen, we 
shall see, I hope, steel rails laid down for the iron horse 
to follow on the trail that we are establishing. 

“They wanted to make my orders ‘west of the Missis- 
sippi as far as the frontier’ but I took them back and 
got them to insert South Pass and to add ‘the Rocky 
Mountains.’ We’ll tackle Wind River Peak, we'll establish 

(Continued on page 37) 

















CHAPTER IV 

HERE are few young men who have 

so much on their hands at twenty- 

five years of age as had Abraham 
Lincoln. There was his living to make. 
By sheer hard work he had mastered this 
problem, learning surveying, which now gave 
him his livelihood. But surveying was only 
a side issue,—he had decided to be a lawyer. 
From boyhood he had been interested in 
the law, reading every book tiat he could 
get his hands upon; but he had read law 
books as he had read other books, because 
of his desire to know things. That was not 
enough, now that he had made up his mind 
that it was possible for him to learn enough 
law to practice. He was no longer an ama- 
teur, interesting himself, he was to be a 





professional. 

This reading to be a lawyer called for 
as hard work of the mind as Lincoln had 
ever done. Remember, he must, day by 
day, carry his log chain and surveying in- 
struments, earning his living; that in the 
winter he must go to the capital of Ilinois— 
then Vandalia—for two or three months to 
help make laws for the State. (He had 
been elected to the State Assembly in Au- 
gust, 1834, you will recall.) 

If he had had less determination or if 
his mind had not been so thoroughly trained 
to work, it would have been impossible for 
him to have kept up his studies while earn- 
ing his living and attending the legislature. 
Lincoln had learned to carry a subject in 
his mind while engaged in other occupations. 
As he went up and down Sangamon county 
surveying roads, laying out towns and 
marking farm boundaries, he had always 
with him a law book, which, as he rode or 
walked, he read. When it was too dark or 
stormy to read, he would repeat aloud his 
own digest of what he had been reading. 


HEN he went to the capital in the winter, he was 
associated with many young lawyers and could 
discuss legal matters with them. In his leisure, too, he 
read. At the end of two years of this kind of work, 
he felt himself ready to apply for admission to the 
bar. He seems to have been able to satisfy those in au- 
thority that he was fitted for the place, for in September 
of 1836 he was licensed. He did not begin to practice 
at once for just before this license was given he had been 
re-elected to a second term in the state legislature. This 
kept him busy for the winter, but as soon as he came 
back to New Salem, early in the spring of 1837, he 
packed up his few belongings—they could all be put into 
a saddle-bag—and said goodbye to'the town, 

It could not have been an easy parting, for New Salem 
had been his home for nearly six years. There was prob- 
ably not a man, woman or child in the town or the country 
around that he did not know, and with almost every one 
of them he had friendly relations. Twice they had sent 
him to the legislature, and they would have liked to have 
had him stay by the town, for nearly all of his friends 
predicted that he had the makings of a great man in him. 

Not only was the parting hard, but the future looked 
anything but bright. He was giving up the profession 
by which he had been earning his living. He had what 
seemed to him a huge debt on his hands—that left over 
from his venture in the grocery business—and he was 
entering a profession which already had many followers 
in Springfield, the town which he had chosen as his future 
home. Could he succeed? How could he live? Would 
there be anybody that would be willing to admit him 
into his office? 

It was rather a melancholy young man that rode into 
Springfield in March of 1837 and looked about for a place 
to live. Fortunately, he came on a friend at the start— 
a prosperous young storekeeper, James Speed by name, 
who advised Lincoln to rent a room and furnish it him- 
self, 

“ But I haven’t the money to buy the furniture,” Lincoln 
told him. 

“If that is so, come and live with me,” Speed said, “I 
have a big room, plenty of space for two of us, over the 
store.” 

Lincoln brightened up at once, and running up stairs, 
threw his saddle-bags on the floor and came back, exclaim- 
ing joyfully, “ Well, Speed, I’m moved.” 





He talked to them as if they were sitting around the stove arguing 


By Ida M. Tarbell 
Illustrated by Leslie Crump 


E had as good success in finding a law partner, as 

he had a home. Major John T. Stuart, with whom 
he had become acquainted in the Black Hawk War and 
by whose advice he had decided to take up the law as a 
profession, was just severing his connection with his 
partner. He believed in Lincoln and invited him to join 
him. 

It was a fine chance for a young: lawyer—this associa- 
tion with a man so well established and so generally re- 
spected as Major Stuart, and at once the training that 
Lincoln had given himself began to come out in his work. 
Whatever the case, big or little, his first effort was to 
find out the root of the thing, what it really hinged on. 
He knew that it is not the leaves on the tree or the 
branches that count, it is the root, and it was this in his 
law problems that he looked for. He would give away 
point after point if he did not feel they were essential. 

“Strip off the technicalities,” he used to say, “get at 
the heart of the thing, and then you can win.” He never 
had any patience with people that fussed over things that 
did not matter. Once, when he was President, a com- 
mission he had sent out to make an investigation came 
back with a huge report, loaded down with details, and 
Lincoln was thoroughly disgusted. “If I send out a 
man to look up a horse for me, I want him to give me his 
points; I don’t want him to come back and tell me how 
many hairs he has on his tail.” And so in the law, it was 
always points he was after. 


H AVING the points, he took ample time to explain to 
jury just what they were, always in the simplest kind 
of language, without Latin phrases or technical terms of 
any kind, such as many lawyers used. He generally knew 
the jurors, or at least knew about them, just what their 
experiences had been, the kind of thing they would under- 
stand; and he talked to them as if they were sitting 
around the stove arguing. He was very particular, too, 
that the counsel opposing him should not befuddle the 
minds of the jury with misrepresentations. When a 
lawyer tried this with Lincoln, he was sure to meet his 
match. He would spring to his feet and protest so 
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_ effectively that almost invariably the lawyer 
would be overruled. Sometimes his anger 
over a misstatement was so great that those 
who listened said he roared like a lion. 

This habit of Lincoln’s of protesting 
when he believed the jury was being de- 
ceived frequently caused funny scenes in 
the Illinois courts. One stormy day, when 
he had come into court with his feet 
soaked, after presenting his case, he went 
down to sit by the court room stove to dry 
out. He pulled off his boots and sat hold- 
ing up his big feet, all the time listening 
intently to the opposing lawyer. Suddenly, 
the lawyer said something that Lincoln 
knew not to be true. He didn’t stop to 
put on his boots, but with one in each hand, 
sprang into the middle of the room, com- 
plaining loudly to the judge that the coun- 
sel was wilfully deceiving the jury. 

So honest was he in his law work that 
he would never, if he could help it, take a 
case in which he did not thoroughly believe. 
He wanted nothing but clean cases, he said. 
This came largely from his reverence for the 
law—it was intended to do justice. Those 
who were wrong should not win a Case, 
in his judgment, and he was unwilling to 
help them do so. He had the greatest con- 
tempt for the fellow that would look over 
the register of deeds to hunt up defects 
in titles or who was on the watch for 
quarrels out of which he might get a case. 
He was unwilling to stir up lawsuits. 
“There could not be a worse man,” he 
used to say, “than one who would do this.” 
His idea was that a lawyer’s business was 
to point out to people who were disput- 
ing how they could settle their differences. 
His theory was set down in one of his fine 
phrases, “As a peacemaker the lawyer has a 
superior opportunity of being a good man.” 


E carried out this theory. A man 
came to him once to ask his help 
in a claim he was making for $600. Lincoln at once 
saw that the case was tricky. “You have no claim,” 
he thundered at the man. “I won’t take your case, and 
my advice to you is that you go to work and earn $600.” 

When he found young men or boys trying to practice 
sharp tricks on others and appealing to the law to help 
them he always took it very seriously and did his best 
to point out to them what a dangerous thing it was to 
begin life in this way. 

An old farmer once employed him to recover a note 
from two young men who had bought a team from him 
and refused to pay on the ground that they were minors. 
Lincoln took the case, and addressing the jury he told 
them that this was one of the most important cases they 
had ever had to decide, that it was not a matter of the 
payment of the money simply, but it was a matter of 
the future of the two boys. They were just starting out in 
life. They had tried to do a dishonest trick. If the 
jury should give a verdict for them it would leave a 
stain of dishonor upon them which they could never live 
down. They would always be known as tricksters. After 
a long and serious talk of this kind, he turned to the 
young men. 

“Boys,” he said, “pay the note. 
begin life in this dishonest way.” 

The elder of the two boys was so moved by Mr. Lin- 
coln’s appeal that he promptly promised to pay the 
farmer, and the judge dismissed the case. That is, 
Lincoln as a lawyer often did work for boys not unlike 
that of a wise judge of the juvenile court. 





You owe it. Don’t 


HE training that he had given himself in public 

speaking from the time that he went to school in 
Indiana came in good stead now. It had made it natural 
and easy for him to speak what was in his mind. Not 
only did he do this with great clearness, emphasizing only 
the points that seemed to him to matter, but with a 
candor which won every listener. His wonderful skill 
in illustrating a point by a story helped him greatly 
with a jury. Often he could make them see things by 
a story or an illustration drawn from things with which 
they were familiar more quickly and effectively than by 
any amount of hard legal argument. And you could 
depend on him to put all the fun possible into his plead- 
ing. He told his stories with so much zest, often acting 
them out as he went along, that everybody in the court 
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room was all attention when he began to plead. 

Take this case as an illustration. A quarrelsome, pro- 
fane chap in the community had attacked a man, but he 
had chosen the wrong victim this time, for he was 
soundly thrashed. Instead of taking quietly what he 
had brought upon himself, he, like the bully that he was, 
brought a charge of assault and battery against the man 
whom he had attacked. Mr. Lincoln took the case of 
the defendant. He told the jury that his client was in 
the fix of a man who, walking down the road with a 
pitchfork on his shoulder, was attacked by a fierce dog. 
In fighting the animal off he stuck the prongs of his fork 
into the brute and killed him. “ What made you kill 
my dog?” said the farmer. 

“What made him try to bite me?” 

“Well, why didn’t you get after him with the other 
end of the pitch fork?” 

“Why didn’t he come after me with his other end 

Mr. Lincoln, as he made this answer, whirled about, in 
his long arms an imaginary dog, and pushed its tail 
towards the jurors. The acting was so good and’ so 
comical that the case was won without further pleading. 

The court enjoyed Lincoln’s fun, but at the same time 
they had a wholesome respect for his indignation. When 
he tried a case against an out-and-out rascal, he was 
often biting in his satires. You remember how, when 
he was still a boy in Gentryville, he used satirical verse 
to ridicule an enemy. When he came to the law, he 
often employed his power of satire against an opponent. 
“Lincoln’s skinning him,” the people used to say, and 
he himself would sometimes remark, “Just you watch 
me skin him,” when he was prosecuting a sneak, a liar 
or a thief. 


2” 


LL these qualities, which it must be remembered, 

he had carefully developed from the time that he 
was a boy, would not have amounted to much in the law 
if he had not been so thorough and so continuous a 
student. Much as he had read, he was always conscious 
of how much he did not know—one of the most im- 
portant things for a man who wants to do real things 
in the world to realize. He was never willing to let even 
a small case go without giving it honest study. Lawyers 
who traveled with him on the circuit always told, as 
long as they lived, of how, night after night, when they 
were sleeping, Lincoln would lie in bed with a lamp on 
a chair beside him, studying law books. Always to know 
more was what he was after. As long as he was in the 
law he kept up this practice. 

Whenever he had a chance, he studied lawyers of 
large reputation and compared his own knowledge with 
theirs, trying to learn from them. In 1855, twenty years 
after he took his first decision to read law, he was called 
to Cincinnati in a case which was famous in those ‘days, 
the McCormick Reaper case. 

The case hinged on the ownership of certain patents, 
and required much 
knowledge of the 
whole subject of 
harvesting ma- 
chinery. The com- 
pany which was be- 
ing sued by Mc- 
Cormick for infring- 
ing his patents, had 
employed the best 
patent lawyers in 
the country, among 


them, Edwin M. 
Stanton, who, only 
a few years later, 


was to be Secretary 
of War under Lin- 
coln. 

A younger mem- 
ber of the company 
who knew Lincoln 
well and admired 
him greatly, sug- 
gested that he be 
included in the 
counsel. Mr. Lin- 
coln was greatly 
pleased, for it 
would associate 
him with great 
lawyers of the East. 
He studied the tes- 


timony diligently 
and went to Cin- 
cinnati where’ the 


trial was held, hop- 
ing, no doubt, to 
make an impression. 
But when he ar- 
rived there, he 
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found that Stanton and his associates, men of the East, 
who regarded themselves as vastly superior to the coun- 
try lawyer of Illinois, treated him ,with something like 
contempt. They did not seek his counsel, and they did 
not ask him to present his argument. Mr. Lincoln was 
much hurt by their unwillingness to take him in, and at 
first wanted to go home, but his friend persuaded him 
to stay and hear the trial out. No sooner was the argu- 
ment fairly launched than he became intensely interested. 
He saw at once that these men whom he believed to have 
been unfair and unkind’ to him were at the same time 
great lawyers, men with a large command of legal learn- 
ing. He listened with the closest attention to every 
point made; never, he claimed afterwards, had he heard 
pleading which impressed him more. 


HEN the trial was over, the evening before he was 

leaving Cincinnati with his friend, the two men 
took a long walk. Mr. Lincoln was silent for a long time. 
At last, turning to his companion, he said, “I am going 
home. I am going home to study law.” 

“Why, Mr. Lincoln,’ his friend said, “you stand at 
the head of the bar in Illinois now, what are you talking 
about? ” 

“Oh, I know, I can get along with the way things are 
done there now,” he said; “ but these college trained men, 
who have devoted their whole lives to study, are coming 
out West one of these days. They study their cases as 
we never do. They have got as far as Cincinnati now. 
They will soon be in Illinois. I am going home to study 


law, and when they get to Illinois, Ill be ready for. 


them.” 

Hard work always counts. More and more important 
cases came Lincoln’s way, many of them connected with 
the development of the new country. An interesting one 
came to him in 1857. You remember how all through 
his young manhood he had been associated with rivers— 
the Ohio, the Sangamon, the Mississippi—and how in- 
terested he had been in the transportation and travel 
which went on by the rivers? But in the 40’s and 50’s 
railroads began to multiply in Illinois. Soon they wanted 
to cross the Mississippi and reach the great plains be- 
yond. It was natural enough that the river boats which 
up to this time had had a monopoly of the carrying 
trade should object to the rivers being bridged. Not 
only did they object but the cities of the South objected. 
They thought it would divert business from them. But 
a bridge was put over the Mississippi finally at Rock 
Island. It proved a great thing for Chicago, then little 
more than a village; the town began to build up 
rapidly because of this direct connection with the country 
beyond. 

In 1856 a steamer, the Effie Afton, struck one of 
the piers, and was wrecked and burned, a part of 
the bridge being at the same time destroyed. The owners 


of the steamboat at once brought suit against the rail- 





Lawyers traveled from county seat to county seat over a big circuit 


road. The river must not be bridged again. St. Louis, 
then the largest city along the river, jealous of the growth 
of Chicago, joined the boat owners in the fight. The 
entire Middle West was excited over the issue. Lincoln 
was engaged to defend the bridge. 


td was a case which gave him full opportunity for the 
problems that he liked best. The character of the Mis- 
sissippi, its currents, velocity, drift wood, depth of water, 
the custom of navigators and pilots—many points in- 
volving both nice problems of river navigation and of 
engineering were involved. 

He went at the problem “like a dog at a root,” as he 
used to express it, and mastered an enormous number 
of facts and figures so thoroughly that as the trial went 
on, he was able, again and again, to correct his opponents, 
without consulting his notes. He won the case practically 
on two points—one based on common sense, that one man 
has just as good a right to go across a river as another 
has to go up or down it; the second based on an imagina- 
tive sense of what was good for the country. He drew 
a wonderful and moving picture of the possibilities of 
the great West beyond the Mississippi and the duty of 
men to combine to open it up to the world. 

This case showed Lincoln at his ‘very best, and it 
proved, too, how thoroughly he was following his decision, 
the decision he had taken two years before at Cincinnati— 
to go back to Illinois and study law. 

Hard as he worked and extensive as was the practice 
he built up, Lincoln never made much money. His first 
object in practising law was not money; it was to see 
that justice is done among men. His fees were always 
small, and they were fitted to the pocketbook of his client. 
Again and again he would take a case for a poor or 
weak client where he would receive little or nothing when 
he might have obtained a good sized fee on the other side. 

A widow whose cow had been killed by a railroad 
train, once came to him for help. The railroad, know- 
ing Lincoln’s power, was anxious about the case. They 
did not want the widow to win lest a precedent be es- 
tablished and they be obliged to pay damages whenever 
their trains killed an animal. They accordingly sent an 
agent to Mr. Lincoln, offering him a retainer of $500— 
a very large sum at that time, if he would take the 
case. 

“But I have already promised the widow I will take 
her case.” 

“But the widow cannot pay you anything,” the agent 
argued, “and here is $500 as a retainer.” 

“No,” thundered Lincoln, “I won’t go back on her. I 
will take her case and moreover I will win it.’ And 
win it he did. 


O modest was he about his fees that his fellow lawyers 
were often provoked at him, because he would not 
keep up prices. They even on one occasion arrested him 
and held a mock 
trial at which he 
was accused of im- 
poverishing the bar. 
He was found 
guilty but let off on 
condition that he 
would correct what 
they claimed to be 
his evil ways. 
These mock trials 
ef the Illinois law- 
yers were one of 
the ways that they 
amused themselves 
on the circuit. In 
those days in that 
part of the world, 
lawyers traveled 
from county seat to 
county seat over a 
big circuit, and in- 
stead of having one 
office in one place, 
had several. Lin- 
coln lived in Spring- 
field, but he traveled 
what was called the 
Eighth Judicial Dis- 
trict. There were 
five counties in this 
District, and every 
fall and_ every 
spring the court 
traveled from place 
to place, taking care 


of the law busi- 
ness. There were 
no railroads, and 


(Contin’d on p. 41) 
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They harpooned a big dog seal in real Aleute style 


HROUGHOUT the short northern night they 

rested and feasted, for moving downward from 

the hills they had entered a broad valley where 

they found dense alder thickets growing beside 
a clear stream. Here, sheltered from the cold wind that 
came down from the snows at night-fall, they lay on the 
soft grass before a bright fire, and felt the strength 
creeping back into their tvil-worn bodies. 

To escape hard travel, George next swung to the smooth 
hills, and from there they caught their first glimpse of 
the sea. Heretofore it had been the goal that George 
strove for above all else—the one place on earth he 
longed to reach, but now as he gazed at the vast expanse 
of water that disappeared in the southern haze, his heart 
sank at the though of .fighting his way across the grim 
strait that bore the name of Shellikoff. 

But Johnny, despite his great weakness, looked on the 
sea with shining eves, for to him that illimitable expanse 
of storm-tossed water was home. The mountains were 
different, for the supernatural terrors with which his 
superstitious mind had peopled the canyons ‘and snow- 
fields, turnéd his heart to water, but the sea was his 
heritage, a vast open book on which was written the 
history of his race. Even its dangers lost their terror 
as he thought of the mountains; for if he died at sea he 
would die an Aleute—following in the footsteps of his 
people. 

From that moment onward, Johnny never faltered, and 
George, watching the boy’s courageous struggle, marveled. 

As they advanced the hills grew more rugged, until, 
at the end of a heart-breaking day they looked down 
over dizzy mountainsides to a rock-strewn beach far 
below. Finding a narrow ravine they lowered themselves 
by the help of firmly rooted alders, until, tired but 
triumphant, they emerged into a little valley that formed 
the head of a rocky bay. 


HE valley was surrounded with steep cliffs except 

on the side of the sea, and there the waves had 
formed a breakwater of gravel which, to their delight, 
was strewn with drift-wood. As if drawn by a mighty 
magnet Johnny moved towards the sea, and there on the 
edge of the cool tide they made quick appraisal of the 
wood the waves had scattered there. No object was so 
minute as to escape Johnny’s keen eyes, and in a shorter 











time than it takes to tell 
he had found a nail-studded 
plank and two logs that 
would form a rough raft on 
which they could follow the 


coast until they reached 
help. They made a drift- 
wood fire, and while the 


last of their caribou meat 
couked above the flames 
they talked of the future. 
Johnny, as always, sat fac- 
ing the sea, and as George’s 
eyes fell on an Aleute grave 
nearby, he felt conscious of 
a strange sensation that, without his knowing 
why, thrilled him from his head to his feet; 
but following the thrill came a deadly fear. His 
first glance had disclosed a slim, rounded object 
under the tattered canvas that sheltered the grave, 
and the fear that covered his body with a clammy 
sweat, came from the realization that his eyes might 
be at fault. Without a word to Johnny, he rose and 
moved towards the grave, as a sleep-walker moves— 
with no knowledge that his feet were carrying him 
ever the ground. 

In an instant Johnny was at his side uttering 
broken words of compassion. He had seen 
George’s face, with its dropped jaw and star- 
ing eyes, and the fear of the 


trail-madness rose _ before 
him; but George, uncon- 
scious of everything but the 
great hope that surged 


within him, still moved for- 
ward. It was then that 
Johnny’s eyes followed his 
fixed gaze, and a gasp of 
incredulity came from his 
lips. For the time that it 
takes one to draw a long 
breath, the boys moved 
forward, and then the grave 
that had kept its secret 
through the long silence, 
felt the rush of lean young bodies, and heard the rip of 
rotten canvas, and a moment later the warm summer sun 
shone down on the form of a storm-battered bidarka. 


N the first shock of surprise, Johnny’s eyes saw more 

than George’s, for while George saw but the outward 
form of the beautiful craft, Johnny’s read the mystery 
of the grave beneath. He even noted the age of the 
upturned earth, for one who can make a bidarka knows 
only too well the delicacy of its construction, and his joy 
was followed by the fear that the sealskins had rotted. 

Lifting the bidarka from its resting-place, Johnny went 
over every inch of its lean hull, testing the seams here 
and there, and pressing the ribs with loving hands. “ The 
wood she good and stronk!” he cried, after 
a long silence, “ And see! The sealskins still 
hold oil!” 

“Yes, she will leak little,” he said in answer 
to George’s unspoken question, “but she is 
hunting-man’s bidarka, and take us long ways 
if we paddle good.” 

While the bidarka’s condition depended on 
many things that Johnny could not fathom, he 
knew that such a grave, lying as it did in a 
no-man’s land between the Illiamna Aleutes 
and those of the west, could belong to none 
but a hunting party, and hunting parties use 
stout craft. 

That night as they lay before a bright fire, 
Johnny, who was fashioning some paddles from 
a piece of drift-wood suddenly ceased from 
his labor, and said: “ George—when we go troo 
mountains me afraid, for me t’ink dead man 
no like, but now come big change and dead 
man help us go to Kodiak.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Tne Mrracre 


ANDLING their bidarka with the greatest tender- 
ness, the boys paddled eastward and turning into 
a deep bay they came to the mouth of the river that 
had lead them out of the mountains. But what was of 
greater moment—a deserted salmon station stood behind 
the beach, and they fell with shouts of joy on the seem- 
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ingly valueless articles that lay about. Here they found 
broken knives, nails, tin cans, broken glass, rusty frying- 
pans, bits of rope, discarded rubber-boots, strips of can- 
vas, broken oars, and the thousand and one odds and 
ends that always litter the scene of an abandoned wilder- 
ness business venture. 

To them it was a veritable treasure house, for with the 
patience and efficiency that comes from long practice, 
they soon extemporized an outfit that brought them from 
the verge of starvation to the lap of luxury. In fact 
it seemed that the Fates had at last taken pity on the 
boys, for as Johnny was putting the finishing touches on 
a pair of new, and better paddles—the salmon came! 
They came in silver shoals that ruffled the quiet water 
of the bay, and following them came the seals. 

Now the seal is, to the Aleute, what ‘the buffalo was 
to the plains Indians—meat and clothing. With seal- 
skins they covered their bidarkas, and with seal-oil they 
make them waterproof, and with their bidarkas they catch 
more seals, so the bidarka and the seal make the Aleute 
year go around 


ADDLING quietly into the river’s mouth at dusk they 
found the salmon—big fresh-run Humpbacks—in solid 
masses, and their home-made spears rose and fell until 
the drying-rack above their alder fire sagged with its 
weight of silver fish. Then, growing bolder, as the food 
gave them strength, they lay off the edge of the rough 
water, and harpooned a big dog seal in real Aleute style. 
With the seal-oil they groomed their bidarka for its 
hard journey, and the thirsty skins drank up the oil till 
they became sleek and waterproof. Then came feverish 
preparations for the great adventure; every inch of the 
craft was searched for possible leaks, Johnny fashioned 
skirts of canvas that, tieing under their arms, covered 
the hatches, while George busied himself with their food 
supply. Their outfit was stowed in the middle hatch and 
covered with oiled canvas, and they studied the tides and 
winds with serious faces. 

Johnny knew the Shellikoff Straits for what they were— 
the most treacherous sheet of water south of Behring 
Sea, and he took no risks. Rough water was what they 
feared, and knowing that the wind usually came up with 
the sun, they left the beach at dusk and paddled steadily 
into the open sea. 

Between the mainland and the Kodiak Island runs an 
important arm of the North Pacific Ocean. Hemmed in 
by the ice-capped peaks of Kodiak and the Alaskan main- 
land, and urged by the full power of the northern tides, 
it sweeps back and forth in a fifty-mile wide flood of ice- 
cold rips. When the sun shines it is passable, but scarce 
a day passes when it is not torn to foam by the fury of 
the mountain winds, and then its waters become a chaotic 
fury of plunging waves that are feared from Sitka to the 
Aleutian Islands. Such are the Straights of Shellikoff, 
and knowing them, it is not strange that the boys wore 
serious faces as they left the protecting beach and paddled 
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into the darkness. They ventured forth with misgivings. 

Moving steadily, so as to husband their strength for 
the long struggle, they drove their bidarka over the cold 
water. In the southern gloom were hidden the peaks of 
Kadiak, and they prayed that the good weather might 
hold until their feet touched land once more. Luckily 
the sun was still in the north, and the nights, in conse- 
quence, were little more than a long twilight. 


EORGE had come through the Straits on 

his way westward to the Shumagins, but 
he had been sound asleep at the time, in a com- 
fortable bed in a seagoing cannery-tug. The 
contrast between that voyage and his present 
one, brought home to him the vast gulf that 
lay between our modern civilization and the 
primitive life, and as the bidarka rose and 
fell to the long Pacific swell, he could scarcely 
believe that so great a change could come to 
him in so short a time. His thoughts drifted 
back to the ship’s passengers who had jour- 
neyed westward with him in the Spring: there 
was the fat “traveling man” who talked so 
loudly of his petty achievements, the college 
graduate who had condescended to super- 
intend his father’s cannery, a wealthy min- 
ing speculator, and several other so-called 
“successful men.” Their rule of life had 
been loud talk, and their philosophy—bluff, 
for civilization accepted them at their face 
value. George smiled grimly at the thought 
of how they would have fared back among 
the frozen peaks, for he had learned that the 
measure of a man is not told by the strength © 
of his voice, nor by the color of his skin. 

As he threw the weight of his broad back 
into his paddle-strokes, he became conscious 
of a new strength—the strength of a calm 
self-confidence, that only those can feel who 
have fought the combined forces of Nature, 
and come forth unbroken, and as the short 
night merged into dawn his thoughts were 
of the Aleute boy who, for the sake of a 
friend, had braved—not only death, but the 
superstitions of his people. 

The night soon passed, and the dawn was 





his own keen eyes, and more than once his watchfulness 
had carried them wide of drift-logs wallowing in the 
trough of the sea, but as the gale grew fiercer, and the 
tops of the waves blew off in level sheets of spray, he 
realized that their lives were in the hands of the Fates— 
and paddled a straight course. 

As the time passed and the bidarka still rose to the 
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he gave George his orders, and then placing his paddle 
in the rawhide loops, he unlashed the canvas hatch-cover 
and began to work himself downward into the bidarka’s 
narrow hull. It was a long and dangerous operation, 
and twice, despite George’s efforts to hold the craft steady, 
the ice-cold seas broke over his shoulders. Inch by inch 
the intrepid boy moved downward until his whole body 
lay within the craft’s narrow frame, and 
then, lying on his back, he began to fight 
his way towards the stern. 

Reaching forward with his hands he would 
grasp the protruding ribs, and then, partly 
lifting and partly pulling, he would move his 
body an inch or two toward safety. Small 
as he was, there were times when he thought 
that he was wedged too tightly to escape, 
but lying there in the darkness, with the 
water lapping about his shoulders he would 
wait for his strength to return and then 
take up the struggle. One slip—or a mis- 
take on George’s part, and he would have 
gone to his death like a rat in a trap. 


S George paddled before the breaking 

seas, his heart beat painfully from the 
frightful responsibility that he bore. The son 
of a sea captain, he well knew the terrible risk 
that Johnny was taking, and he marveled 
at the boy’s courage in entrusting his life 
to an unskilled comrade. In an instant he 
forgot Johnny’s superstitious fear of the 
mountains, and knew him for the courageous 
boy he was. These thoughts passed through 
his mind as swiftly as flashes of light, for 
with Johnny’s life and his own at stake, he 
paddled as he had never paddled before. 

So intent was he on his struggle with the 
sea, that it was with a start of surprise 
that he heard Johnny’s voice issuing from 
the central hatch. He had raised his head 
while George carried out the second step 
of their perilous venture. 

“Now come most bad _ time,’’ Johnny 
warned him. “You do just like I say: 
make bidarka go quick—so she stand up 
good, den get on stomach and climb quick 








heralded by a shaft of light that flashed I’ke 
a heliograph from the snow-peaks of Kodiak. 
A cool breeze sprang up too, but it came 
from the southwest, and did not hinder them much. The 
bidarka was riding the seas splendidly, although George 
knew from the care with which Johnny eased her over 
the waves that he was not over confident in her ability 
to stand rough weather. 

When the day had fully dawned they ate heartily of 
their rough food, each paddling while the other break- 
fasted. The wind continued to strengthen, and _ their 
anxious eyes discerned a thin film of vapor creeping over 
the southern sky. With a strong bidarka under them 
they would have felt no fear, but under the circum- 
stances they watched the ominous haze with the deepest 
apprehension. Slowly but with a certain relentless 
grandeur, the seas began to gather power, and the sound 
of the wind rose to the shrill storm note that seamen fear 
the world over. The peaks of Kodiak were blotted out 
one by one as the gale drove the scud northward, and 
robbed of their steering-point the boys laid their course 
by the wind. 

When the peaks disappeared, Johnny turned in the 
bow hatch, and raising his voice above the sound of the 
wind, shouted: “We have bad taime now—we got to 
paddle good.” But long before the warning came George 
knew that they were in for trouble. They now settled 
down to a struggle for their lives. The last glimpse of 
land showed that they still had a long ten miles to go, 
for as the wind rose, Johnny had changed their course 
to the southwest so that they would escape the full 
force of the gale and ride the seas more easily. 

Hour after hour the grim struggle went on. At times 
the air was so full of flying spray that the bidarka was 
hidden from view, and but for the canvas hatch-covers 
they had made they could not have lived a half hour, 
although every nerve and sinew and muscle in the boys’ 
bodies were centered on casting the bidarka over the hills 
of foam. 

There is an old saying that ignorance is bliss, and in 
George’s case it held true, for there was one danger 
lurking in the cold waters that George had not thought 
of—the danger of floating drift. Every river and moun- 
tainside in the northland carries, or casts its quota of 
drift upon the sea, and these massive trunks and gnarled 
limbs, hardened by wind and storm, form a menace to 
even the stoutest craft, while to the bidarka, with its thin 
covering of sealskin, a collision meant instant destruction. 

Knowing the risk, Johnny had kept silent, relying on 
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Lheir amazed eyes saw the line stretched unbroken into the haze 


Southern horizon 


waves, a new hope began to dawn, and later, when the 
gray flanks of the Kodiak cliffs loomed through the storm 
he felt that the danger was past, but his happiness was 
short lived, for as the bidarka dipped its bow into a huge 
wave, he saw the skeleton-like limbs of a drift-log roll 
downward directly in the path of the boat’s slim bow. 
Lunging desperately with his paddle he turned the bow 
within a hair’s breadth of destruction, but as they 
swung broadside on the breaking crest of the wave there 
was a grating jar, and the bidarka seemed to hesitate, 
like a wounded bird before it plunged onward into the 
trough of the sea. 


ITHOUT looking, Johnny knew what had happened, 
and on the instant the sea-blood of his ancestors 
surged within him. Gone was the fear that weakened him 
in the haunted mountains, for, though the odds were great, 
they were odds that his people had faced through the 
ages—if this was death he would meet it as an Aleute! 
Paddling slowly, and with even greater care than be- 
fore, he addressed George in a calm voice: “Did log 
make big hole?” 

Bending over as far as he dared, George ran his eye 
along the sharp stern as it rose above a breaking wave. 
“Yes—there’s a pretty big slit close to the stern—on this 
side.” He held out his right hand. 

“Water, him come in much?” 

“Yep—it’s coming in some,” George answered. “I 
can feel it on my legs when she settles into a wave.” 

For several minutes Johnny paddled in_ silence. 
Through his mind was passing all the bidarka lore of 
his people, and at the memory of Alsanti, the most famous 
of Aleute bidarka-men, his eyes flashed with the birth of 
a new hope. Alsanti while hunting sea-otter with his son 
had saved their lives by changing hatches; it was a des- 
perate chance—but what one man has done another can do. 

Turning his eyes toward the cliffs, he recognized them 
as the crags west of Uyak Bay. Ordinarily the knowl- 
edge would have cheered him, for Uyak Bay possessed a 
good beach and a salmon-cannery where a man might 
buy food and rest to his heart’s desire, but he knew that 
between him and safety rose six miles of surf-worn rocks 
where none but a sea-lion could find a landing. 

Giving up all hope of finding shelter, he turned his 
whole mind to the one desperate expedient that might 
enable them to reach Uyak Bay. In a few short words 


to dis hatch.” He pointed to the bow hatch 
that he had left. 

For the first time George understood the 
audacious bravery of Johnny’s scheme. By shifting his 
weight to the bidarka’s bow, the hole in the stern would 
be lifted clear of the water, and by skillful handling the 
craft might be brought to land. 

Keeping his eyes on the sea, he began to force the 
bidarka forward. Wave after wave passed, lifting them 
high in air and dropping them down into the trough of 
the sea, before George saw the chance he was seeking. 
A huge wave had just roared past, breaking into foam 
under the bidarka’s bow, while behind it came a smaller 
sea that appeared more rounded and less liable to throw 
the craft broadside. As the mountain of water began 
to rise he gave a last, firm guiding stroke, slipped the 
paddle into the deck-loops, and threw himself forward. 

Before the bidarka rose to the sea, he had grasped 
the combing of the central hatch. Pulling himself for- 
ward he looked down into Johnny’s eyes, and then, with 
a second cat-like recovery, he passed the hatch and felt 
Johnny’s shoulders forcing their way upward between 
his feet. The next moment the bidarka careened 
wildly, for the weight in the bow had thrown the stern 
into the air where it caught the full force of the gale. 
For an instant, deprived of a guiding hand, the boat 
wallowed in the trough of the sea, while a huge wave 
rose above them with a. certain terrible grandeur, as 
if conscious that the boys lay helpless before its power. 
But as the wave hung high above them Johnny’s hand 
reached the paddle, and wrenching it from the deck-loops 
he swept the bidarka’s bow down wind, and the next 
instant George had lowered himself into the forward 
hatch, blocking with his body the inrushing sheets of 
foam. 

It was late in the afternoon of that eventful day, that 
Captain James Purdy, of the cannery tug Beluga, drove 
his staunch craft out of Uyak harbor bound for Kodiak. 
Beyond Uyak Head, where the full force of the gale tore 
the sea to shreds of blinding foam, his keen eyes sighted 
a strange shape laboring among the waves, and as the 
emergency: gong called the crew on deck, they gazed in 
astonishment at the sight of two hollow-eved boys 
paddling a crazy, up-ended bidarka through the storm. 

Safe in the lee of the powerful tug the strange pair 
came to rest, and as the life-ropes grasped by friendly 
hands swung them to safety, the old bidarka, its task 
accomplished, disappeared beneath the waves. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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T Kismayu, on whatever subject you 
started the conversation, you could 
be sure of its swerving subsequently 
to just one: 

“What was the latest 
the border? Was it true the Mad Mullah 
showed signs of re-earning his name? How 
about this story of the Government's finding 
guns—with modern am- 
mysterious trips to 


news from over 


guns—up-to-date 
munition going on 
goodness-knows-where? * 

“I'm afraid I’ve brought you to a hot 
spot after all,” a high official of the British 
Admiralty his the 
Uganda Troop. 

“ The hotter, the happier,’ Captain Addin- 
sel assured him, laughing. 

The scouts smiled silently in 
tion. 

They had been a week now in the capital 
of Jubaland. Their stunt on the sinking 
steamer had earned them the trip. Spread- 
ing up and down the coast, it had reached 
the ears of a personage, at whose residence 
Captain Addinsel was due for an official 
visit. 

“ Bring those venturesome young monkeys 
of yours with you,” the personage had told 
him. “Perhaps we can give them some 
fun after their efforts.” 

But the “fun” threatened to be serious. 
Almost on their very first day had come 
the disturbing news of the gun-running 
under the Government’s nose. And 
since then they had been feeding their 
imaginations on rumors of raids and risings 
to come. 


apologized to guests, 


corrobora- 


HAT Mohammed Abdullah was not to 

be trifled with, they could see for them- 
selves. Men who had at some time crossed 
the path of the well-named madman, were 
easily distinguishable on the town’s streets. 
They swung along, legless, on crutches; or 
looked at you from lidless eyes; or grinned 
grotesquely and continually with teeth shorn 
of their protecting lips. 

“The old scamp ought to be dead by this 
time.” An official at dinner one evening was 
discussing the subject uppermost in all 
minds. “They say he’s got Barashi—what-' 
ever that is, some sort of swelling all over 
his body.” 

“Doesn’t seem to have reached his brain,” put in an- 
other, “ judging by the way he plans things. Those guns 
were for him—got his name on them. They were put in 
cotton bales. Some fool put too many in one bale, and 
they noticed it when ’twas being taken off the river boat. 
But who put them in those bales? Who brought them 
into the country?” He shook a bewildered head, and 
dinner being finished, they all rose. 

The night was hot, with a high moon. The scouts scat- 
tered in the open along the veranda and through the 
heavy-scented trees. Jack Higgins and Meade, being rest- 
les, went farther afield, strolling out of the residential 
grounds. Away on their right was the iittle town, a clus- 
ter of dwellings nestling under the shadow of the old 
Arab fort. 

“Think Ill trickle along to the Mission house to see 
what’s doing,” said Meade. “ Want to come?” 

“No. I’m going for a walk. Rather stay outdoors,” 
replied Higgins. 

“Well, so long. I may follow you.” 

“Righto. I’m taking the river-road.” 


HEY parted, and Higgins turned north in the direction 

of the Juba river. For a while he walked past strag- 
gling houses, white-walled with corrugated iron roofs that 
gleamed livid in the moonlight. Under the eves of one a 
Somali woman was stooped over a copper pot, stirring some 
concoction of brown syrup. He met Arabs and Indians, the 
former white-robed, the latter gaily-gowned, and children 
with henna-dyed eyes and hands. 

But soon he had passed the motley crowd, and was 
bevond human habitation. Only the sing-song of Allah’s 
praises followed him for a while, sung from the turret of 
the mosque. Now even that died down, and he could 
hear only the sea. 

Kismayu stands in a land of sand and scrub, a small 
the half-wilderness. Just out- 
shore stretch of beach over- 


edge of a 
runs in a level 


outpost on 


side it the 


The two carrying the box tottered as they neared land 


hung by a bank hollowed by the constant wash of water. 
Farther on the land nearing the river becomes more fertile, 
and takes a curve or two at its outer edge. Some two 
miles from the town Jack Higgins came to a bend where 
the beach breaks jaggedly into a series of small bays. 
Trees cluster here, calabashes and acacias, with under- 
brush clinging thickly around their trunks. 

He was walking carelessly, hands in pockets, head 
thrown well back the better to drink in the salt air. Com- 
ing near the shadow of the trees he stopped, pausing to 
wonder whether it was worth while to push through the 
black brush. He was not tired yet. He wanted to walk. 
Perhaps below on the beach would be better going. In- 
cautiously he stepped to the bank’s edge to look over. 
Being hollow below, it was unstable. It yielded to his 
foot’s pressure. Before he could draw his hands out to 
save himself, he was catapulting some twenty feet down 
an incline, clawing futilely at sandy soil. Only some 
rocks at the bottom prevented his slipping into the sea. 
There was no beach here. The water washed right in. 


E was cleaning the earth from his face preparatory to 

starting an upward climb, when to his ears came the 
sound of soft voices. They were on the left. Curious to 
see who besides himself chose this isolated spot in which 
to take the air, he crept up and along the bank. 

A flicker of dim light! Funny! Still more cautiously 
he moved closer. Now he could see the bay. Creeping 
along the edge he lay full-length on the side of what 
seemed a small cliff that sloped to a precipitous edge. 
On the water he could now distinguish a dhow with furled 
sails. Two dark forms were moving on her deck. They 
were stooped over the hold, tugging at something heavy. It 
came. Now they dropped in the water, which was shallow, 
dragging the box with them. It was a small wooden box, 
but weighty. The two carrying it tottered as they neared 
land, a man with a candle in his hand moved from beneath 
the shadow of the cliff. 
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Higgins crept farther out, the bet- 
ter to see, but he had barely time to dis- 
tinguish that they were Arabs when they 
vanished from view. He had caught, how- 
ever, the gleam of sharp teeth and the flash 
of burnished knives in their belts. He 
was puzzling about their activities at this 
time of night, when they re-appeared again, 
empty-handed. The shadow of this cliff was 
evidently a hiding place. His eyes followed 
them to the dhow, toward which they waded 
again. Meantime two other men had 
brought a box ashore. His glance fell on 
it simultaneously with the candle-light, and 
he started, straining his sight. For there 
was a sign now familiar to every scout. 

ai 
The mark of the Mad Mullah! This was 
the much-discussed gun-running on which 
he spied. 

For some seconds he was too excited 
almost to think. Could he catch them? Im- 
possible! He was weaponless and alone. 
There were seven men altogetlier, so far as 
he could see, on this job. Dozens of boxes 
were now being dragged out of the hold 
and brought in batches to the hiding-place 
under the cliff. They at least could be 
seized, but the men! He must fetch help. 
He remembered Meade. Perhaps Jim 
would be coming to meet him. Softly he 
clambered up the bank, and started running 
toward Kismayu. 

Never did two miles seem so endless. He 
came on Jim Meade just at the outskirts 
of the town, and into his ear he poured his 
tale, breathlessly. 

“We ought to go tell the Captain,” said 
Jim. 

** But then we’d be too late to catch those 
fellows. They weren’t wasting any time 
that I could see. There’s just a chance that 
we can trap them, if we scout right out in 
the motor launch.” 

“Don’t see how. But we'll go anyway. 
There ought to be some sort of weapons 
on board.” 

They ran to the beach, started the 
motor and were soon noisily skimming the 
sea. 

“Here ’tis,” said Higgins 
pointing out a clump of trees. 


presently, 


HUTTING off the engine, they slipped into the shadow 

of the branches, gliding along to the outer edge of 
the little bay. It was egg-shaped, and they were at the 
narrower end. Holding onto the limb of a tree to steady 
the launch, they looked in. 

The dhow was still close to the shore, but now her sail 
was unfurled. 

“She’s only waiting for a breeze,” whispered Higgins. 

“She’s drifting out, as it is, with the tide,” declared 
Jim. “It’s on the ebb, you know.” 

He was right. She came out slowly. All the men 
seemed to be aboard. They were sitting around the hatch 
—just six of them. Higgins was wondering whether they 
had left a man ashore on guard, when two rose to go 
below as if in answer to a summons. Soon all were gone, 
save one who remained at the entrance of the hatchway, 
presumably keeping watch. 

“Probably ‘feeding their faces, as Brad would say,” 
commented Jim. ‘Good chance to catch them, if we can 
only think of something.” He stopped. ‘“She’s only a 
couple of hundred yards away.” He spoke of the dhow. 
“By George!” He jumped excitedly to his feet. “I 
think I’ve got it. Strip off”’ He ordered the astonished 
Higgins. 

Wondering, Jack obeyed, following Meade’s own ex- 
ample. When they were naked, the leader spoke up 
again. 

“Well swim quietly to the dhow. Here,” he rummaged 
in a locker, producing a revolver, “you take this, though 
I don’t think we'll need it. Wrap it in this piece of oil- 
cloth to keep it dry, and tie it on top of your head. Just 
a tick now.” 

He ran below, and presently re-appeared, carrying a 
fog-horn and megaphone. 

“What’s the idea?” demanded Higgins. 

“You'll see soon,” replied Jim. “Ready? Good! Now 
swim as quietly as you can. Use the breast-stroke—it 

(Continued on page 46) 
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But we imagine that what he did to his clothes was a 

constant worry to his mother We didn’t make boys’ 

clothes in those days We do now; make them so well 

that boys and their mothers dont have to worry 
The clothes wear long and look well 
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FTER supper, the six of us hiked up the 
south cone of The Sentinel to watch the 
sunset. 

* Gents,” Ted began, when we had seated 
ourselves on the summit rocks, “it is only 
fitting that such beautiful scenery should be 
accompanied by beautiful singing, such as 
only 1 am capable of. I have here a charm- 
ing little ballad of a very touching tragedy 
of nature. Listen carefully, please: 

Well, there was a little frog came and sat 
upon a log. 

He was a-weeping for his mother. 

His eyes were red from the tears he shed, 

So he jumped right into the water.” 

“ Not so bad,” grunted Ted Stanton. 
there any other verses?” 

“So many I can't count ’em,” Skiff sol- 
emnly affirmed. ‘The second one goes like 
this: 

By and by another little frog came and sat 
upon a log. 

He was a-weeping for his mother. 

His eyes were red from the tears he shed, 

So he jumped right into the water.” 

Ted sang eight verses, all just exactly alike, 
before any of us rebelled. It got on Stanton’s 
nerves first. 

“For gosh sake shut 
“Why can’t you be quiet 
beauties of nature?” 

“TI am,” retorted Ted. ‘‘ My temperament 
is more sensitive and sympathetic than yours, 
and I can’t help feeling sorry for those little 
frogs. But wait a minute. I haven't told 
you about half of them yet. For instance, 
By and by another little frog came and— Ps 

“ Arrrrr,” Stanton shouted, and made a 
dive for Ted. Without stopping his story of 
the ninth frog, Ted went plunging lightly 
down from the summit toward Bonnahah, 
with the other Ted in pursuit. The last we 
heard was a sad echo about an eleventh little 
frog weeping for his mother. 


“Are 


up,” he growled. 
and observe the 


HE sun sank, and left the Continental 
Divide a purple silhouette against a bril- 
liant sky. We stumbled down to Bonnahah 
to the blazing fire that the two Teds had 
made out of twisted timberline logs. 

“ All in favor of a marshmallow roast come 
get your marshmallows,” Tom sang out, hold- 
ing up a big bag in the firelight. With 
marshmallows swelling over the fire on large 
green sticks, crisping to a dark brown on the 
outside, and turning to a thick cream inside 
their “bark” as Fred called it, it was not 
long before. someone clamored for a story. 

“Tl tell you one I heard at Hardtack 
Camp on the North Fork of the Cliff River,” 
Tom volunteered, “although I can’t tell it 
half as good as the way I heard it. Pass 
over a couple more marshmallows first. 

“ Well, you know in the early days when 
Denver was only a bunch of shacks, and at 
that, was about the only town in Colorado, 
a couple of prospectors wandered up Kawu- 
neechee Creek and staked a claim. It looked 
like a good bet that gold was there, and lots 
of it, so they decided to put up a cabin and 
spend the winter there. Of course, not being 
near a settlement, they had ho nails and no 
lumber except just what they could fashion 
with their axes. So the shack they put up 
was rather crude, having just square holes 
for windows and a long hole for the door. 
They hung an old blanket over the doorway 
and counted that enough protection, not 
being scared themselves of anything outside 
of a timber wolf and a grizzly. 


‘é IE mine turned out pretty fairly and 

they took out a lot of ore during the 
summer time, ore rich with sparkling little 
nuggets that just made Jim and Bill—they 
were the prospectors—feel mighty happy. And 
they had had no trouble with animals or any- 
thing else. The summer glided uneventfully 
along into fall, and the frosts began to whiten 
on the grasses along Kawuneechee Creek. 
Then one day, high up above the shaft of their 
mine, they spotted an old grizzly, sniffing and 
snooping around, looking down at them curi- 
ously with his little pig eyes. Grizzlies 
aren’t as ferocious as they are cracked up to 
be, but they have got an awful lot of curios- 
ity, so Jim and Bill didn’t feel any too easy 
about it. But the grizzly went over the ridge 
that morning, and the two old prospectors 
began to think they were getting worried 
over nothing. That was the last glimpse of 
Mr. Bruin they had all that day, and they 
went to bed feeling pretty safe. 

“Along about one in the morning, Jim, 
who was lying on the outside of the double 
bunk, woke up with a queer, shivery feeling 
chasing up and down his backbone. Jim was 
most too scared to glance toward the curtain 
that was hanging over the entrance. Finally 
he pulled down the blankets Just enough so 
he could get one little peek toward the drap- 
ery over the door. It was starlight outside 
so that the doorway loomed up just a dim 
gray shadow against a black darkness. The 
blanket was tumbled to one side and hanging 
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It was terrifying to see that thing floating above the rocks 


in loose folds. Right in the middle of the 


starlit opening was that enormous grizzly, 
swaying from side to side, his little green 
eyes glittering. Jim took just one look. 


Then he rolled over Bill to the far side of 
the bed. Bill woke up, saw the grizzly dark 
against the doorway, and rolled over Jim 
with a yell. Then Jim rolled over Bill, and 
Bill rolled over Jim, and Jim rolled over Bill, 
and they rolled and rolled and rolled until 
they just rolled themselves to death.” 

There was silence for a minute around the 
campfire. Then Ted Skiff rolled over on his 
elbow and looked at Tom aggrievedly. 

“Aw, ’tain’t so, Tom. It’s all right to 
tell queer stories if they really have hap- 
pened to you, but not like the one about the 


bear. Take a true story every time. My 
ease, for instance, the time I went up to 
Crystal Lake after that whopper everybody 


was telling about at Spruce Park. I caught 
him and twenty other big ones without any 
help. Got a lot of angleworms and strung 
them on fish lines three feet long like a neck- 
lace. Then I weighted one end of the lines 
and tied a big cork to the other end. I threw 
these out in the lake. The weighted ends 
went to the bottom, letting the corks float. I 
put in twenty-five lines like that, and I'd row 
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out and pick up the fish when I saw them.” 

“But how did you catch them?” inter- 
rupted Ray. 

“Easy, my son. The fish ate the worm at 
the end of the line, got excited, gobbled up 
the line worms and all, and then felt so des- 
perate that he swallowed the cork. Of course, 
as soon as the cork was inside him, he was 
so light he just had to float. Then I paddled 
around and picked up the floating fish.” 

“One more story, a ghost story this time,” 
Ted Stanton pleaded,‘ and then let’s go to 
bed.” 


RED BARRETT told that one about “ The 
Golden Arm” that he had read in a 
Mark Twain book, and he really was the best 
story teller of the bunch. He could make it 
so real and exciting that you actually shiv- 
ered. You remember what a _ crackerjack 
story it is? How an old negro lived with his 
wife on a lonesome prairie, how his wife died 
and told him to bury her with her precious 
artificial golden arm, and how he returned to 
the grave at dead of night and dug up that 
arm, hiding it in his bed? Then comes the 
climax. 
“The wind was moaning through the 
night,” Fred said, “and the old darky just 
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A Home-made Horn for the Bicycle 
By James P. Lewis 
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HE drawing shows a neat and simple 
warning signal that can be built by the 
average boy himself. It is a simplified form 
of the popular vibrating diaphragm type. We 
will first make the casing for the “ works.” 
Cut out two circles of hard wood (a) and 
(b) about 3 in. in diameter. Round off (a) 
as shown. Cut a hole in the center of (b) 
1% in. in diameter, and cut away the inside 
as shown to give room for the diaphragm to 
vibrate. Using these as ends make a cylinder 
of tin from a tomato can. Put this on in 
two pieces (c) and (d) Fig. 2. Then (d) 
can be taken on and off for adjusting the 
horn Fasten tin to ends with small brads 
or screws. Use a piece of stovepipe iron, or 
“tin” of similar thickness, for the diaphragm 
(e). To the center of this—using a nut on 
each side—fix 
a short 8/32 
machine screw, 
with end nice- 
ly rounded. 
Now for the 





rack which is 
the hardest 
part. Take a 
piece of % 
inch iron, and 
cut to shape 
of (f). First 
take a_ point 





(h), which is to be the center of the 
axle, and strike an are with a compass. 
This will give us a segment of a circle. 


With a small three cornered file, make notches 
or teeth along this arc, making them rounded 
and as even as possible. (M) is a piece of 
heavy wire, soldered to the case. A small 
piece of brass tubing is slipped on this as at 
(k). The tubing is soldered in the axle hole 
of the rack. The tubing working on the 
axle (m) will prevent the rack from wobbling 
as it otherwise would. Get a rather strong 
spiral spring (v) and slip it over the tubing. 
Fasten one end of spring to a little pin (p) 
on rack, and the other end to a pin (q) on 
casing. Rivet the handle (s) to the rack, 
and make a slit in the casing for it to work 


through. The spring returns the handle each 
time it is de- 
pressed. To 


complete the 
horn, fasten a 
flare 

front. 
will look nice 
if bent up out 
of aluminum, 
and the rest 
of the _ horn 
painted or 
enameled 
black, 








lay in his bed trembling and shaking like the 
ague. What if she should come back and 
haunt him? Suddenly over the howl of the 
wind, he heard a faint, fearful voice wailing, 
‘Who’s got mah golden ahm?’ It sounded 
a mile off, and he lay shivering in the dark 
for half an hour. ‘Then just outside the 
house he heard a groan, then a moaning wail. 
* Who’s got mah golden ahhhhhm?’ The door 
was locked tightly, yet the darky heard faint 
pattering footsteps, then the dismal question 
came again, this time at the foot of the stairs. 
Patters on the stairs, and the wail came from 
outside his door. Soft footsteps, and he felt 
that something, some awful shape, was tower- 
ing above him in the gloom of his bedside. 
Then came that awful, terrifying, mournful 
wail: ‘Who’s got mah golden ahhhhhm?’” 


A LL of us were shivering by the sullen coals. 
It was awfully solemn and mysterious. 

“You've got it!” Fred exploded, jumping 
at all of us like a firecracker. 

My land! Didn't we jump! My heart 
skipped two beats before I recovered. 

“Gosh!” gasped Ray. “ You sure had me 
scared for a while. I know I won't sleep a 
wink tonight.” 

But I didn’t think it was so awful, and I 
knew I could go to sleep. Even when I was 
curled up in my blankets with all the world 
hushed and sombre, I wasn’t much worried, 
and dozed off easily. I was awakened by Ray, 
and felt his hand over my mouth. 

“Hush,” he whispered. “Not a sound out 
of you, for your life. There’s something out 
there in the dark, and I can't tell what it is. 
The stars are all covered with clouds, and 
it’s terribly dark and g-g-ghostly.” 

The rest were all awake, too, crouched 
tense and excited near the tent flap. What- 
ever it was, I knew it must be pretty bad to 
have them all disturbed that way. I peeked 
out under the flap into the blackness. 

“Look!” gasped Fred. “Straight ahead 
there. Sort of a dull white mass with no 
sign of a head or any human shape. Oh, 
good land! It’s—it’s floating!” 

He sank down weakly. Sure enough, there 
was something white, moving along two feet 
above the ground, with no legs or arms or 
head. It was weird and terrifying, I tell you, 
to see that thing, floating above the rocks. 

“Here,” Tom _ said _ bravely. “ That's 
enough of this nonsense. Give me a rock. 
I'm going to knock that ghost into the middle 
of next week.” 

He picked up a two-pound boulder and 
heaved it toward the shape. Just as the 
stone left his hand, the ghost disappeared! 
I blinked in amazement. It was uncanny, 
that’s what it was. One minute there, the 
next minute gone, with just a vague blackness 
all around. We heard Tom's stone crash on 
the rocks, then go bounding and echoing down 
the mountain side. Then suddenly, mysteri- 
ously, right out of the black nothingness, 
there was the shape again! 

“My golly!” Fred exclaimed. “It's back!” 

Once more Tom picked up a rock and flung 
it, not so confidently this time.. Quick as a 
wink, the shape vanished, and one more rock 
went clattering down the mountainside. We 
peered out into the pitchy blackness. Noth- 
ing. Then waveringly, slowly, that horrible 
shape appeared again, right out of nothing. 

“This is too much,” Tom shivered. “I 
can stand ordinary ghosts, but a ghost that 
will appear and disappear right while I’m 
looking at it is too much for me. I won't 
budge out of this tent till morning.” 

Suddenly the ghost, dim and white and un- 
definable, began to move off toward the right, 
down the slope, just floating and gliding along 
two feet above the ground, with no change 
of shape. But a weird sound accompanied 
it, like the dropping of little pebbles on gran- 
ite boulders, or the shaking of bones inside 
some hollow drum. 

“Sounds like it was walking,” said Ted 

“ Walking!” I whispered _ scornfully. 
“Walking! And yet it is gliding two feet 
above the ground, and its shape is not chang- 
ing. Walking!” 

Even as we looked at the ghostly white 
irregular ball, it disappeared in the darkness, 
vanished utterly, completely. Strain our eyes 
as we might, nothing was visible. But out 
there in the black darkness before the tent, 
where there was nothing, absolutely nothing, 
we heard the clank and clatter of chains and 
fetters, as if some invisible ghoul was walk- 
ing past in irons. I don’t know which was 
the worst, the first white, floating shape, or 
this second invisible ghost dragging chains. 

We closed the tent flap tightly, and re- 
turned to our blankets, muttering low to each 
other. But I do not think any of us slept 
much that night, what with nervousness and 
the mystery of it all. So we lay and tossed 
among the blankets, starting nervously at the 
least sound, and fearing to peep through the 
flaps until the dawn painted the east. 

For a mystery had come to Bonnahah. 

(To be continued in June BOYS’ LIFE) 
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Don’t fail to tell your dealer that you 
want that new bicycle equipped 
with a Corbin Coaster Brake! 


That’s the dead-sure way of guaran- 
teeing yourself positive brake con- 
trol as long as the bicycle itself re- 
mains in use. 


No jolting or jarring the wheel to 
pieces when you slow down or 


stop suddenly—slight pressure 


- gradually lessens the speed; press- 


ing just a trifle harder brings an 
easy, smooth, complete standstill 
—vitally important in traffic. 


Made by Corbin—pioneers in the 


business—twenty years of faithful 
service behind it. Don’t merely 
ask for the Corbin—make sure 
you get it. 


Fred St. Onge’s famous booklet, ‘‘The Art of 
Bicycle Riding,” sent free if vou write for it 


CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 


American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
‘ 206 High Street, New Britain, Conn. 


Branches: New York 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 


CORBIN DUPLEX 
COASTER BRAKE 


Ride a Bicycle 





The Corbin Brake is standard or optional 
equipment on the following makes of 
bicycles. Insist that it be equipped on 
yours: 


Dayton 
Snell 
National 
Yale 
World 
Excelsior 
Admiral 
Henderson 
Crown 
America 
Adlake 
Iver Johnson 
Emblem 
Pierce 
Pope 
Cleveland 
Indian 
—and others 
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ACK in the olden times when we all 
spoke English in America; before 
we had revolvers, automatic guns, 
flying machines, gas and electricity, 

with graft attached; before we had Bolshe- 
viks, railroads and telegraphs; before we had 
movies and, graphophones; but when we did 
have a real wild West, real Indians who could 
give real blood-curdling war whoops and who 
used real bows and arrows, and where there 
were real pioneers who, in spite of war 
whoops, did not hesitate to penetrate the 
wilderness; back in the time when Lewis and 
Clarke threaded their adventurous way across 
a brand-new continent, there was a fellow 
with them, a great, big, six-foot buckskin- 
clad pioneer with luxuriant long hair, eagle 
eyes, and a set of teeth that would have 
made those in the show window in front of 
the dentist shop snap with envy. This big 
fellow forgot his delightful scout smile when 
he came running into camp one time, and 
shouted that Indians were after him and had 
robbed him of his surveyor’s compass! 

The rough pioneers in the camp laughed 
heartily as they cried, “ We see no Indians,” 
then one of them suddenly turned to the 
panting man and exclaimed, “ your heel is all 
bloody, what is the matter?” They stopped 
to examine it, and pulled from the heel a 
flint arrow head! 

That stopped the boisterous laughter in 
camp and they prepared for battle. Well, 
this big fellow came back from the West and 
settled in Kentucky, and one day his neigh- 
bors had a turkey shoot. A turkey shoot, in 
those days, was an occasion when the men 
shot at a mark and the best shot won a 
turkey, or sometimes they staked out the 
turkey itself as a target, in which case the 
winner had to shoot off his head; not the 
man’s head but the head of the turkey. 


MONG this hilarious crowd of big Buck- 

skin men, there was a seventeen-year-old 
boy from Cincinnati, walking proudly around 
with a live turkey under his arm which he 
had won by his marksmanship; wishing to 
take part in some more matches he tied the 
turkey with a thong to a rail fence. After a 
while another man came along and claimed 
the turkey and the two got hold of it and 
pulled each way, the stranger pulled the 
head off the turkey and the boy held onto 
the body. 

It was at this time that the man with the 
sear of an arrow in his heel, stepped in with, 
“tut! tut! come now,” separating the two 
angry marksmen, gave a loud, “who ah! 
who ah!” and all the other buckskin men 
came trooping in. Without more adoo they 
commenced to chuckle and grin as they re- 
moved their wammuses or hunting shirts, 
disarmed themselves of rifles, tomahawks and 
hunting knives and piled them safely away. 
Then the husky men formed two lines of bat- 
tle facing each other, one to represent the 
boy from Cincinnati, and one to represent 
the Kentuckian. All being ready they imme- 
diately began punching one another's heads 
with zest and in the most approved, fashion, 
but each time that the boy from Cincinnati 
would step in the ranks he was grasped with 
strong arms and passed out, and smilingly 
told that he was a guest and it was not his 
fight. 

This was the real old pioneer life, this was 
in Kentucky, but they did not shoot and cut 
each other, it was a free-for-all fight, more 
of the nature of football rush, or rather I 
should say, a cane rush at college, than a 
serious battle. Of course, when it was over 
there were numerous black eyes, but so are 
there numerous black eyes, and even more 
serious injuries at every football game today. 


SOME SIGN TALK, READ IT 
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HAT has 

this got to 
do with Scout- 
ing? It has a 
heap to do with 
Scouting. These 
men treated 
their guest as a 
scout should, 


these men played 
fair in their bat- 
tle and shook 
hands when it 
was all over, 
Why do we tell 
of this in May? 
Secause this is 
the slippery elm 
month, and it 
was on a farm in 
Kentucky that 
the writer was 
initiated into the 
joy of chewing 
slippery elm 
bark, and today, 
every time he 
smells the odor 
of burning wood, 
it takes him back 


to the log fire- 
place in the log 
cabin of his great 
uncle in Ken- 
tucky. Oh, that 
delightful log 
house! It had a 


mysterious 
apartment above, 
which was 
reached by a steep and difficult rustic 1adder. 

Trolley cars now pass the place where the 
old log cabin once stood; but the same old 
sun is shining, the same blue sky is overhead, 
the wild flower still blooms, the cardinal 
gross-beak, the mocking bird and the cat-bird 
still sing, America is still AMERICA, BOYS are 
still Boys, and May is still May! 

Therefore, it is up to you fellows to pre- 
pare for a hike, an overnight hike—it is 
really too bad that there is no danger now 
of getting a flint arrow in one’s heel, but one 
may enjoy the open just the same, and maybe 
if you are real good, get a thorn in your heel. 
Of course, it wouldn’t be at all proper now- 


-adays for you boys to stand up in two lines 








By Dan Beard 


and punch each 
other’s heads, in 
fact it would 
bring a scandal 
upon our organi- 
zation, but you 
ean engage in 
vigorous scout 
games which will 
test both your 
muscle and your 
courage without 
unnecessarily 
disfiguring your 
countenance. 


Les you 
hike do it 
with SEEING 
many of you 
seouts have no- 
ticed the differ- 
ence in the color 
of the mid-winter 
underbrush when 
seen at a _ dis- 
tance, and the 
same underbrush 
just before spring 
when the sugar 
maple sap is 
running? At 
mid-winter the 
distant bushes 
and interlacing 
branches are of 
a bluish black or 
dark purple hue, 
but long before 
the buds begin to swell a scout with seeing 
eyes will detect a change in the hue of the 
underbrush, and will notice that the twigs and 
branches are blushing! 

The blood of the plants is mantling their 
cheeks, that is, their stems, and it has 
changed the color of the plants and of the 
landscape from a sombre winter hue to a 
light violet—a pinkish violet caused by the 
red color mixing with the blue. 

Another thing he will notice is that the 
deathlike apathy of the twigs has disappeared, 
they really seem to have more pep, their de- 
jected winter pose has changed to one of 
alertness, Spring is in their sap and the 
dead landscape is once more alive. All na- 
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our Own Pack 


ture seems tense like an athlete at the start- 
ing line ready to spring into violent action 
the moment the signal is given. 

Not only do the bushes feel the coming 
of Spring, but it also has an effect upon us, 
and causes that restlessness which only the 
fishing rod and the purling brook can cure, 
or a scout’s uniform -with our duffel bags 
strapped on our backs for a hike to the tall 
timber. Yes, the red blood is tingling in our 
own veins, we too feel tense and ready for 
action and Youth and Life is ours! 


HE old, old world is dead and gone, gone 
with the leaves of the calendar which 
have been torn off and cast into -the waste- 
paper basket. The new world is beckoning. 
This is Uc-kee-kay, the planting moon of 
May, so let us begin by planting some good 
ideas, some good deeds, and some good 
thoughts, and see if they will not sprout. 
And while they are sprouting, inasmuch as 
this is also the slippery elm month, let me 
point out that Fig. 1 is a typical slippery 
elm tree in its nude state. You see, there 
is something funny about trees, they take 
off their clothes in cold weather and go naked, 
and they put on their clothes in warm 
weather. Fig. 2 shows the budding branch 
of the slippery elm. Fig. 3 the leaves of 
which its clothes are made. Fig. 4 is the 
fruit or seed. Fig. 5 shows a blossoming 
branch, also an enlarged blossom, while Fig. 
6 shows the trunk and the formation of the 
bark of the slippery elm tree. The rest of 
the illustration we will not explain, because 
the story is told by the signs over the birds 
and boys and toads and rabbits, not forgetting 
the girl, and these are all scout signs that 
you should know. 

But before you go out after a slippery 
elm, it is best to know how to make a pack. 
Fig. 8 shows the old American 49-ers’ pack 
made of a pair of overalls or trousers with 
the duffel stuffed in the seat thereof; see 
Fig. 7 and Fig. 9. 


T is well to call your attention to the fact 
that the strings tied onto the trousers 
of Fig. 7 are only put there to show you 
where to fasten them, the strings are really 
tied to the seat of the trousers first, as in 
Fig. 8, and afterwards they may be easily 
fastened to the bottom of the trousers legs 
in such a way that the trouser legs forms the 
broad bands of the knapsack which come 
over your shoulders as in the illustration. 
Fig. 10 shows another way to use the trousers 
by strapping them onto the bundle. The legs 
are then brought over your shoulders as in 
Fig. 8. Fig. 11 shows a front view of a boy 
with Fig. 10 on his back. 

Figs. 12, 13 and 14 show a makeshift pack, 
one that I have never tried, but one which 
you may try and see how it works. In the 
first place you make a twisted piece of rope 
from the inner bark of an old chestnut, or 
of a hickory withe and place it on a bank, 
or stump or stone upon which you may rest 
your pack. You first make a loop, C; make 
this large so that you can thrust your head 
through it with ease, then cross the two 
ends of your rope at D, and place your pack 
over D, as shown in Fig. 12. After that you 
rest your back against the pack, as shown in 
Fig. 13; grasp the two ends of the rope, 
A and B in your hands, thrust your head 
through the loop C, then bring A and B also 
up to the loop C, pulling the loop down on 
your chest and making the ends A and B 
fast, as in Fig. 14. 

It is claimed that this will ride well on 
your back, and if it does you thank a fellow 
named F. B. Webster, and if it don’t you 
write to Mr. Beard that when he wants to 
show you fellows anything to please try it 
first himself. 

May 
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Think how clumsy a lion would be 
with hoofs: It is his soft padded 
paws that give him his easy,springy 
walk. Keds like these will give you 
the springiness of a wild animal 





———- 


Shoes like lions’ paws 


A mechanical boy 


New Keds models are not 
only tested by real boys but 
are put on a mechanical boy. 
Scientifically designed rough 
usage gives these shoes a real 
imitation of the way a boy 
treats his shoes. Only the 
rubber that will stand this 
test is used. 


T is the lion’s soft padded paws 

that give him his springy jump, 
his easy walk. 

These shoes were built to be like 
the soft padded paws of a lion. To 
give boys all the easy springiness of 
wild animals. 

The rubber soles are made thick 
enough for long wear and for com- 
fort on the roughest ground—but 
light enough for speed, soft and 
springy. 

The making of canvas has been 
studied for years from the growing 
of the cotton up—to make close, fine 
fabric, strong and tough and yet cool 
and light. 

Look at the leather and rubber 
reinforcements! Like sinews, they 
make the shoes withstand strain and 
prevent any weak points. 

In the great vulcanizers the canvas 


and rubber are welded just as though 
they had grown together. 


With Keds like these you will find 
you can run faster, you can walk 
farther and be lighter on your feet. 
For every kind of game or sport and 
for regular everyday grinding hard 
wear there are no shoes like Keds. 


There are many kinds of Keds— 
high ones, low ones, brown, black and 
white. Some with suction soles. 
See them all. You can get the style 
you wish at your dealer’s. If he 
does not have them he can get them 
for you. 

The largest rubber company in 
the world makes Keds—the United 
States Rubber Company. Thename 
Keds is on each pair. Be sure that 
your shoes are Keds, 


United States Rubber Company 
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Keds 


All canvas rubber-soled shoes 
are not Keds. Keds are made 
only by the United States 
Rubber Company. Look for 
the name Keds on the shoe. 
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The Audion 


LL the boys today are making use of the 
highly sensitive audion. With an audion 
it is estimated that one can copy from dis 
tances which are barely possible with the 


best type of mineral or electrolytic detectors. 
In the detector or first audion tube employed, 
there is a slight amplification of the signal 
received, however, when a second and even 
third tube is brought into play as amplifier 
units respectively, then things take on a 
changed appearance right now.” Signals 
which were very weak when using the audion 
tube alone are now made so strong as to be 
easily copied some fifty feet from the re- 
ceivers. I am going to describe these pieces 
of apparatus and how to make them at from 
one-half to three-quarters their market price. 


THE AUDION CONTROL PANEL 


In order to handle an audion correctly, one 
should have in his possession a vacuum tube 
or audion control panel. This is employed in 
addition to the tuning apparatus and is con- 
sidered the “detector unit” separately and 
distinct. There are all types of audion con- 
trol panels on the market today selling from 
$9 to $25 and as it is not my idea to discuss 
which one is of the best type I am going to 
start right in and describe to you one which 
I feel is best suited for all-around work and 
one which is simplicity in itself as well as 
an efficient but cheap one. 

My main aim is to keep the price within 
reasonable limits for I know more about the 
boys’ pocketbooks than many would think. 
The parts required for the construction of 

‘this control panel are as follows. 


i i ie idee denbeennnes $1.50 
t “A” battery rheosstat. ....cccccces - 1.00 
10 ohm — 

Eight binding posts.... escccecee -80 
1 piece bakelite 4 in. x 6 in. wrrrvr ree .50 

Small pieces of No. 18 bell wire 
$3.80 


These can be procured from any one of the 
many radio supply houses or probably the 
electric company in your city handles radio 
supplies as a side line. If you cannot obtain 
them in your city write to the author and he 
will furnish you with a reliable concern’s ad- 
dress. 


HE first thing to do is to bore the holes. 

Eight holes are required for the binding 
posts. These are drilled directly opposite 
each other on the panel in pairs so as to 
look neat when completed. In the upper cen- 
ter near the top a large hole is cut so that 
the audion socket passes through-the bakelite 
piece. The best way to drill this hole is to 
cut several small holes near’ together 
around the circle previously drawn to the 


ECENTLY an American: member sent us a 

letter which had aroused his indignation. 
It was from a boy in Luxembourg with whom 
we had put him in touch. We were not sur- 
prised that the communication should have 
angered the recipient, as it was full of Bol- 
shevist propaganda, with some abuse of the 
United States. We have removed the name 
of this member from our files, but we fear 
that other members in foreign countries may 
attempt in this way to convert American 
members. Of course, they could not succeed, 
but, naturally, the World Brotherhood wishes 
to be careful that no such propaganda be 
disseminated under its auspices. Therefore, 
we ask that any member who receives from 
another, American or foreign, any letter of 
this character send it to this office. 


ANY letters come to this department from 

boys who, evidently, have only heard of 
The World Brotherhood of Boys, and, not 
knowing the rules, ask us to send them ad- 
dresses of such correspondents as they desire. 
As all our members know, we do not give out 
addresses and we urge them to make this 
point clear when they tell their friends about 
the organization. We will gladly send to 
any member who writes to avk for them a 
few copies of the rules for distribution among 
his friends. We receive also many letters 
in which occurs some such request as this: 
“TI should like to have letters from France, 
England, Belgium, India, Serbia, Brazil. and 
China.” Please remember that foreign mem- 
bers usually send us one letter and that 
there are many members in this country who 
have asked for each one of these. Hence, 
we want to impress upon you the fact that 
if you wish to open relations with boys in 
foreign countries you should take the first 
step. Write a letter to the boy in France 
or Belgium or India or China and send it 
to us. Consider that if you, who want to 
receive a letter from a French boy and the 
French boy who wants a letter from you, both 
sit down to wait for the other to make the first 
move and break the ice with the first letter, 
the friendship will never even begin. So do not 
wait for the other boy to take the trouble 
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RECENT 
wireless-men 


places the number of 
United States at 
and everything 
number is rapidly 


census 
in the 


A 


over two hundred thousand, 


indicates that even this 
growing. The United States Signal Corps 
has trained about fifty thousand men, and 
the Navy about twenty-five thousand men in 
the theory and operation of wireless. De- 
spite the size of this army of radio men, 
opportunity for the ambitious operator were 
probably never so promising as today. There 
are few profesions for which one’ can prepare 
one’s self so rapidly to hold a responsible 
position. The increase in the salaries paid 
wireless men has kept pace with the develop- 
ment of the science. Less than thirteen 
years ago, the present writer while crossing 
the Atlantic aboard one of the first ships 
carrying wireless apparatus, discovered that 
the radio-men were paid five dollars a week 
and their keep. Today, a wireless operator 
receives one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
a month, and often more for the same work 
and his cabin and meals. 

There probably never has been a time when 
so many opportunities presented ‘themselves 
to the wireless men in construction, manufac- 
ture, and selling, and operating. In the 
allied branches such as the electrical, tele- 
graph, and telephone fields, many opportuni- 
ties also present themselves. There are many 
problems to be solved as the science develops 
and becomes more complicated. An immense 
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to write the opening letter—do it yourself 
and do it now! 


MONG our new members and recent ap- 

peals for letters is one from an Italian 
scout who wishes to exchange photographs 
and views of Scouting. He would like also to 
exchange the Italian scout magazine, Sii Pre- 
parato for Boys’ Lire. Here is an excellent 
opportunity for one of our members who is 
studying Italian to practice reading and writ- 
ing in that language. Another addition to 
our membership list is a scout official in Jaffa, 
Palestine. We have an appeal from Portugal 
for correspondence from a Portuguese scout 
in this country. A French scoutmaster who 
will exchange photographs and stamps wishes 
to correspond in English in order to perfect 
himself in that language. 


E have a letter written in Czechoslo- 

vakian from another new member in 
Prague. We should like to send this com- 
munication to someone who will be able to 
translate it and reply to it. 


BRITISH member of the World Brother- 

hood of Boys. who is eighteen years of 
age and a midshipman and comes to New 
York frequently on his voyages, is interested 
to make some acquaintance among our mem- 
bers, as he finds his stay in this country 
rather a lonely one. We should like to for- 
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. to move one to tears, 
and their families live wretchedly, seventeen . 
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amount a poner sui remains to be done 
for which the remuneration is often high. 

The condition of the amateur of the United 
States is especially fortunate as compared 
with fellow-workers in other countries. 
Across the border in Canada, for instance, 
transmission is limited to fifty meters. In 
France, amateur radio men are only allowed 
to receive time signals and meteorological 
reports, and are forbidden to copy commer- 
cial or Government messages. In England 
and Australia, the laws are stricter than in 
this country. The amateur in Holland is 
permitted to receive, but not to transmit mes- 
sages, and in Germany all amateur activity 
is forbidden by law. 

The restrictions laid upon the amateur ra- 
dio men by Federal authorities in the United 
States, annoying as they often are, seem very 
mild in comparison with European legisla- 
tion. Several very drastic laws have been 
brought before Congress restricting the ama- 
teur; but the common sense of that body has 
prevailed to modify them. An effort is being 
made at Washington, for instance, to rigidly 
suppress amateur local sending near the coast 
or Government radio stations. Even the pas- 
sage of such legislation, however, would not 
end amateur activity. It must be borne in 
mind that there is no restriction upon receiv- 
ing, as in other countries, and sending even 


when restricted to two hundred meters still 
affords the amateur ample opportunity. 





ward some letters to him from some of our 
older members who will be glad to help make 
his next sojourn pleasant. 


7 “L’Eclaireur Unionist” of recent date, 
we find the following paragraph: “ The 
Committee of Russian Refugees in Constan- 
tinople sends’ us a letter touching enough 
The unhappy scouts 
without 


to twenty in one room. Many 


clothing and shoes.” 


CONNECTICUT member, a scout sixteen 
years of age, wishes to correspond with 
scouts or scoutmasters who are interested 
in ranching, irrigation and corn growing, 
who live in the corn belt, the Rocky Moun- 
tain or in some of the Pacific coast states. 


are 


O NE of our members suggests that we should 
have some method by which amateur 
radio operators can get in touch with each 
other. This can be done through the World 
Brotherhood if such scouts as are interested 
in this activity will send letters to be for- 
warded to others of the same interest. 


E are sure that World Brotherhood mem- 
bers will enjoy the following letter, 
which came to us from South Africa, dated 
December 16th, 1920: 
“ DEAR FRIEND: 
“My first desire is to introduce myself. 
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size of the socket piece and then use a round 
file to finish the job. The socket is made fast 
to the bakelite piece with small screws and 
nuts. The audion sockets are so varied in 
their types that nothing much can be said 
off hand about the best way to secure them. 
The constructor will have to use his best 
judgment in doing this with the particular 
type of socket he obtains from the radio sup- 
ply house. 

Directly below this at the bottom center, 
a hole is drilled to permit the shaft of the 
rheostat to pass through so that the handle 
for adjusting same will be on the outside of 
tne panel while the resistance wire unit re- 
mains secured behind the panel. These in- 
struments vary, too, in their design ; however, 
they are all built for the same use and out- 
side of mounting them differently they are 
ali about as good as you can obtain for this 
purpose. 


CONNECTIONS 


In drawing No. 1 the binding posts are 
numbered so that when you are asked to refer 
to figure No, 2 you will be able to trace the 
connections. Binding posts one and two are 
termed the ‘‘Input” circuit. These two 
posts connect to the receiving or tuning ap- 
paratus; for instance, the loose coupler de- 
scribed in the December issue of this maga- 
zine. Binding posts 3 and 4 are brought to 
the “A” battery which is for the lighting of 
the filament of the audion detector tube. This 
is a 6-volt battery. Posts 5 and 6 are 
brought to what are known as the “B™” bat- 
teries. They are connected to the plate of 
the audion through post 5 to the socket con- 
tact piece marked P. These batteries must 
range from 20 to 60 volts; however, two 
“ bricks” of them measuring 22.5 volts each 
will do. These can be purchased from any 
radio supply house. Binding posts 7 and 8 
are connected to the telephone receivers 
which the operator wears on his head. This 
-ompletes the connections of the audion con- 
trol panel. 


MOUNTING THE PANEL 


I will leave this to the constructor. The 
panel can be supported by small angle irons 
made from -inch brass pieces, or a box can 
be built to fit around the bakelite piece so 
that its face fits flush with the edges of the 
box. This can be done by placing small 
wood lugs inside the wood box at the cor- 
ners and after drilling holes through the 
bakelite panel at each end screw same to the 
small wood pieces provided for that purpose. 
The next article will describe some circuits 
which can be employed with the audion and 
receiving apparatus, a switching arrange- 
ment which permits any circuit known to the 
radio fraternity. 
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I am a student 17 years, or rather nearly 17 
years of age. My college career is now swift- 
ly hastening to its end and then I shall have 
to cross to the U. S. A. in order to continue 
my study of medicine. 

“ This day is the first of our long summer- 
vacancy which lasts for six weeks and dur- 
ing which period the blazing heat of our sum- 
mer sun is so intense that it is hardly endur- 
able for any creature out of doors. At noon 
not a soul is seen on the streets and silence 
reigns until about five o'clock when the heat 
begins to abate and the populace reappear 
on the scene. It is also a greatly honoured 
day by the Afrikaners (or as I think you call 
us, South-Africans), for on this day the pion- 
eers of the interior of our dark continent won 
a brilliant victory over the barbarous Bantus 
after a prayer and an oath to God that they 
would remember the day and keep it holy even 
as a sabbath. Tomorrow, the 17th, we shall 
try to act the scene of the battle, where the 
tent wagons will be drawn in a circle enclos- 
ing the Boers and their families and beyond 
the wagons will be the hordes of Kaffirs; no 
less than 20,000 in number will be present on 
this occasion. But these things cannot inter- 
est.you so I shall tell you more about myself. 

“T have a lab. of my own where I spend the 
long hours of the day experimenting. This 
is naturally my best hobby as I am greatly 
interested in everything connected with med- 
icine. When I find an opportunity during the 
holiday I spend the time in one of our two 
chemist shops assisting the chemist. 


“Worcester is a small town (of about 21,000 
inhabitants) situated in a fruit-growing dis- 
trict. It has a great supply of water which 
is obtained from a water-fall in the Hex 
River Mountains. Its streets are bordered by 
concrete furrows two feet wide and mag- 
nificent oaks render us shade on the steps. 
The town is surrounded by stately mountains 
(from 7,000 to 15,000 feet high) which are 
snow-capped as long as the winter lasts. 

‘*Let me tell you a little about our scenery, 
the vastness of which seems to work a spell 
on those who admire it. The granite rocks 
around the coast, where we spend the sum- 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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Our How to Make Cannons 
Submitted By Virgil Frank Siddens, Age 14 
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Contest Rules are Published on Page 48 


How to Make a Pair of Climbers 

To make substantial pair of climbers, get 
six files, ten inches long, (eight inch files 
may be used). Heat one and bend the point 
slightly as in figure A. Bore two holes in 
each end of figure A, about three fourths of 
an inch apart. Take another file and if it is 
a ten inch file cut off about five or six 
inches, including the point; if it is an eight 


inch file cut off about three or four inches 
including the point, and bend as in figure B. 
Take a third file and cut off the point and 
bend into shape as in figure C. 

Then fix straps on figures B’and C and 
bolt or rivet figures B and C into place. 
solt figure B to the upper part of figure A 
and bolt figure C to the lower part of figure 
A, as per directions in the drawing. 
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Putting the Bee in Business 
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NE of the features of bee keeping 
that should recommend it as an attrac- 
tive occupation for scouts is the small 
amount of attention honey bees re- 
quire. There are no routine tasks which 
must be performed at fixed hours, no carrying 
of any feed, water, or the like. In fact, no 
unpleasant duties of any kind are connected 
with beekeeping. In this respect bee culture 
is exceptional. What must be done can best 
be explained in a few words by saying, the 
bees must be looked after occasionally. By 
this it is meant that the hive should be 
opened weekly or fortnightly at intervals dur- 
ing the late spring and summer. First re- 
move the cover to note the extent to which 
the bees are laying up a honey surplus, then 
lift the super of the brood-chamber or hive 
body and examine the frames of comb to 
observe that the queen is laying well. What 
the understanding beekeeper will see will tell 
him all he needs to know of the condition of 
his bees—and every moment on those occa- 
sions is full of interest, affording a lesson in 
nature which no school can teach. 

From the fact that bees must actually be 
met in their own house and the additional 
truth that bees sting it will be inferred that 
veekeeping, too, has its unpleasant features. 
What of stings? Certainly bees sting. That 
is the means of defense which nature has 
given them against invaders. Bees sting be- 
cause they are irritated by rapid movements, 
offensive odors or are rudely disturbed in 
some other manner. With the importation of 
the gentler Italian bees, the old-fashioned idea 
that bees sting on-sight vanished. Likewise 
with the adoption of standard bees, hives 
and equipment, most of the things which an- 
noy and disturb bees have been eliminated. 
The amateur beekeeper who will wear a bee- 
veil, and perhaps, bee gloves, and properly 
use the “ smoker” when opening a hive, will 
run very slight risk of receiving a single 
sting. There’s a right way to do everything. 
It is especially true in beekeeping and the 
right way is just as easy to understand and 
follow as the careless and incorrect way 
which wiil not please the bees nor bring honey 
dividends. 

Another question very frequently asked by 
those about to begin beekeeping is: ‘* When 
is the best time to begin?”’ 

There can’t be one absolutely definite date 
in answer to that question, for the best time 
for beginning isn’t the same in New England 
as in Texas, nor the same in Florida as in 
Oregon, because of the difference in climate 
and latitude. In general the best time to 
get the bees in any locality is at the time 
of the first considerable fruit bloom in that 
locality. This is because the fruit bloom fur- 
nishes both nectar and pollen for the bees to 
“build up” on. In the latitude of Ohio, In- 
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diana, ete., it is likely to be in May. The 
bees should not be secured before the time 
when warm weather may be expected and 
when the bees can begin securing their own 
food, but the beekeeping equipment should 
all be on hand before the bees are purchased 
—don’t forget that. 


NE of the features which particularly 

appeals to most persons who are consid- 
ering a start in beekeeping is the fact that 
the initial investment required is small, and 
that it is possible to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults the first season. Still another feature, 
and one which. comes in for important con- 
sideration in many instances, is that of 
space required. Several colonies of bees may 
be kept in neatly painted hives, partly shaded 
with grape-vines or bushes, along the back- 
yard fence, at the expense of far less ground 
than would be necessary for a poultry house 
or garden large enough to produce the veg- 
etables one family can easily consume. Bees 
and gardening and poultry go admirably to- 
gether, but neither of these pursuits even 
closely rivals beekeeping in the small in- 
vestment required for making a start, the 
small space needed to pursue it successfully, 
the small amount of time and attention 
which must be given to obtain results, or in 
the value of the results themselves. 

Bees may be kept in a small way in almost 
any locality. For commercial beekeeping, lo- 
cation is a matter of serious importance, and 
men and women who have achieved large and 
enviable successes with bees have often 
searched long and diligently for just the 
spot which seemed to promise most in the 
way of returns from their bees. Amateur 
beekeepers, however, need not be concerned 
with this problem. If the surrounding coun- 
tryside is not entirely devoid of vegetation, 
of flowers, trees and fields, there is no reason 
why bees, with proper management, will not 
thrive and store up a surplus of honey. 

Bees will go a long way for nectar and 
pollen; flights to distance of five miles have 
been observed; but the time consumed in 
such flights and the wear on the wings of 
the bees do not warrant the expectancy of 
good results under such conditions. 

Long experience with bees has taught pro- 
fessional and commercial beekeepers the 
types of beehives necessary for housing bees 
in various localities and climates, and the 
beginner is offered the benefit of their study. 
In northern and central climates bees can 
best be kept in a double-walled beehive to 
avoid the necessity for winter packing, while 
in southern sections the single-walled hive 
will give ample protection and satisfactory 
results. Single-walled hives will serve in 
northern climates if skillfully packed during 
winter. 
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afford to miss a single sentence of it, 


NEXT MONTH’S BOYS’ LIFE 


will be a rip-snorter 
It is the Sea Scout issue and it is salty from stem to stern except the big new serial 
that opens then, the title of which is 


TORRANCE FROM TEXAS 


And it is by 
= JOSEPH B. AMES 
= It’s a whale of a-story even though it isn’t of the Sea Scout variety. 
= its so corking good. 


You can’t 
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~he never slips 


letic styles, the latter lacing to 
the toe cap. We also make 
“t Grip Sures” in the “ Arch- 
Ease” style to support flat feet 
and fallen arches. 


The suction cup principle on 
the tenacles of the octupus is 
applied to the soles of Grip Sure 
Shoes to prevent slips and skids 
but unlike cleats, spikes, an 

hob nails, these cups don’t 
scratch floors or cause injuries. 
In games or hikes, the Grip Sure 
is there with a positive footing. 


When you buy canvas shoes, 
arctics, boots or rubbers, look 
for the Top Notch Cross. It 
is the standard of excellence— 
the last word in rubber foot- 
wear. We will give you the 
name of a dealer near you who 
sells Top Notch Rubber Foot- 
wear if you write us. 


The uppers are made of Top 
Notch duck. The ankle patches 
and facings are genuine leather. 
Cork insoles keep your feet cool. 
Made both in regular and ath- 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


Dept. F. Beacon Falls, Conn. 
New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco 


TOP NOTCH. 


BEACON i FALLS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Beacon Falls Sport Sox 


These sox form a cushion to protect the 
feet and are durable, good looking and 
comfortable. The short sock stays up 
without garters. : 











Beacon Falls Sport Sox were worn by the 
victorious American Tennis Team which 
recently won the World’s Championship. 
They are just what you want for all kinds 
of sports—tennis, basketball, bowling, 
handball, baseball, snow shoeing, skating, 
etc. 
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Riding on Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Auto- Pp ( ] ) ] ? S id 


bilt Bicycle Tires in the great health- 

building outdoor-land! T 
That means safety when you hit a wet 

stretch of pike — never a thought of 

punctures or stone-bruises — wear, wear, : 

wear — toughness, speed, comfort — and 

beauty that marks your bicycle outfit as 

the very top-notcher. 74% [ : ( 
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Built just like the big Vacuum Cup Automobile 
Tires, only scaled down to bicycle size. 
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Quality right through the 


Siawesatios ualty ight through the 


tread design and color com- 


g if bination — all at attractive VACUUM CUP 
prices. One universal size q 
to fit either a 28"x 1%", f 
28"x 1%", or 28"x 1%" rim. ; 
Also Juvenile sizes. Your , 


dealer will be, glad to have STURDY STUD 


YB } ] I ! . 4 you look them over. j 
; ' [9] PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


ef AMERICA, Inc., Jeannette, Pa. 
Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies 


— é r ; » | I R } S ; Throughout the United States and Canada 
Cy : Export Dept., Woolworth Bldg., New York City J a 
BAR CIRCLE 
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in One 





As simple 
as that! 


SAFETY 


Safe and san- 
itary. Pleases 
instantly, and so 
thoroughly that 
its satisfied users 
everywhere are 
its best sales- 
men. Proof:— 
2,000,000 in reg- 
ular use before 
it was ever ad- 
vertised! 
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ENDERS SALES 


package of 5—35 cents. 











Together 
in Three! 











“Just like wiping 
your face with a towel.” 


a 


COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New York 


ENDERS SELLS FOR $1.00 with six blades 
of the best quality Swedish-base steel, hand- 
stropped and hand-tested. 

Keratol box, velvet lined. 


Packed in black 
Extra blades, 
IN CANADA— 


Razor, $1.50; Blades, 50c. 


FOR SALE BY BEST 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 






















An hour later, wrapped 
in warm blankets and filled 
with good food, the boys 
slept the sleep of exhaus- 
tion, and as Captain Purdy 
staggered forward over the 
swaying decks to his post > 
in the pilot-house, be was 
drawn into the warm engine room where the 
crew were waiting eagerly for news. 

“They've come from Behrin’ Sea, without 
food,” he said in answer to their unspoken 
question, “ And they crossed the Straits in a 
rotten bidarka they found on an Aleute 
grave. <A drift-log stove their stern in, an 
hour back, and they changed hatches in the 
storm.” 

His words were followed by a gasp of 
astonishment, and the grizzled first mate 
shook his head in dumb wonder. “* That beats 
anything I ever heered tell of!” he said, 
“and I've seen ‘most every .foot o’ these 
northern beaches!” 

“ D'ye say it beats anything ye've seen?’ 
Captain Purdy growled between puffs at his 
black pipe, “ Well, why shouldn't it? 
miracle—man—a miracle!” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE SPIDER’s WEB. 


OR a full half hour after George awoke 
he lay blissfully in the warm blankets. 
From deep down in the Beluga’s hull came 
the contented purr of her powerful engines, 
and the sound soothed him with its promise 
of peace and safety. Far back in his mind 
was a‘dim memory that there was a great 
duty to perform, but so tired had he been, 
in mind and body, that, for the time being, 
nothing mattered but warmth and rest: he 
could have watched the world whirling to 
its end without raising his hand. 
But little by little his mind cleared; he 
heard heavy feet on the decks, the sound of 
human voices, the clatter of pans from the 


galley. His last memory had been of the 
storm, with the howling of wind and the 
dash of spray as the Beluga tossed off the 
mountains of water that swept her decks. 
Suddenly a terrible thought gripped him; 


the lack of noise and motion must mean that 
they had reached the land-locked waterway 
that leads to Kodiak. In a flash the memory 
of his quest came back to him and leaping 
from his blankets he wakened Johnny and 
dressed with feverish haste. 

A glance from the porthole showed him the 
timbered hills of Afognak—the first trees 
worthy of the name that he had seen for sev- 
eral months, and realizing that there was 
yet time to form his plan he hurried to the 
galley with a contented mind, and his con- 
tentment changed to delight, for Jim, the 
good natured cook, outdid himself in satisfy- 
ing their wolf-like bunger. Long before they 
had eaten their fill Captain Purdy joined 
them, and he roared with laighter as they 
emptied the plates that Jim put before them. 

All good things must come to an end, how- 
ever, and the boys at last were forced to 
admit that they could eat no more, and fol- 
lowing Captain Purdy to his cozy cabin and 
seating themselves comfortably, they turned 
their minds to the fulfillment of the task 
that had driven them from the far off coast 
of Behring Sea. First George untied the 
waterproof bag from his neck, and removing 
the Doctor’s letter, handed it to the Captain, 
and while his host studied the weather-blurred 
pages, he went over the details of his story, 
so that he could present the facts rapidly, 
and in their correct order. Without realizing 
it he had fallen into good hands. Captain 
Purdy was what the Alaskans affectionately 
term, ‘“‘an old timer.” From the days of 
his early youth he had followed t e northern 
beaches, and from Nome down through Bristol 
Bay to the Aleutians and eastward to the 
Alaskan Gulf he knew every bay and cape 
and tide-rip. 

Had George known the Captain’s record he 
would have been beside himself with delight, 
but as it was he waited calmly until he had 
finished the Doctor's letter, and then simply 
and directly, he told his story. Beginning 
back at Bear Cove, he sketched their first 
meeting with the boat-thieves, and described 
the subsequent events that led up to his 
dash with Johnny across the frozen barrier. 

From the moment George began to talk 
Captain Purdy listened with the deepest at- 
tention; here was a tale that reminded him 
of his own adventurous youth, and although 
he did not expect any spectacular develop- 
ments, he listened with evident enjoyment. 
But as the story began to grow, a change 
came over the Captain’s strong face. Lean- 
ing forward in his chair he began to ask terse 
questions. More than once he made George 
go back and repeat certain passages in detail, 
and then turning to Johnny he would grill 
him in his own tongue, while George sat open- 
mouthed with envy. In fact the Captain was 
interested—deeply interested, for during the 
time that George had been out of touch with 
civilization an event had happened that had 
thrilled Alaskans from Cape Barrow to Ketch- 
ikan, and here, sitting in his own cabin, the 
Captain began to find the lost thread. 
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The Frozen Barrier 


(Continued from page 17) 


HE first river-steamer to leave the head- 
T waters of the Kuskoquim River during 
the preceding spring, had carried a consign- 
ment of Iditerod gold. Every precaution with- 
in reason had been taken by the Express Com- 
pany that handled the shipment; a_ special 
room held the treasure, and two heavily 
armed watchmen standing day and night 
shifts seemed sufficient guarantee against 
molestation. But in some mysterious way, 
presumably during a stop for wood on the 
river bank, the inner wall of the room was 
cut through and the treasure removed. In 
Alaska the sight of prospectors carrying 
heavy packs is so common that the removal 
of the gold was accomplished without exciting 
the slightest suspicion, and to make matters 
worse, the theft was not discovered until the 
following morning. 

Knowing that the robbers had left the boat 
and plunged into the wilderness, the Express 


Company covered Alaska with photographs 
of the only two suspicious men known to 


have been on the boat, offered a reward, and, 
after blocking the outgoing trails, settled 
down patiently to await their capture. 

On the east, Alaska is bounded by the land 
of the Mounted Police, a vast wilderness of 
few trails, where every outlet is guarded by 
the red-coated men so justly feared and hated 
by evil-doers; on the west, the only outlets 
are narrow trails, dotted; with road-houses, 
which run to the sea-coast towns, and—stop ; 
from there there is no escape except by 
steamer, where no man may hope to elude 
detection. This situation has given rise to 
the statement that no man can commit a 
crime in Alaska and “ get away with it,” and 
so firmly was this belief rooted in the minds 
of the Alaskans that they awaited with con- 
fidence the speedy capture of the robbers. 

But as the days dragged into weeks and the 
weeks into months and nothing happened, 
many of the wise-heads winked knowingly 
and said dark things concerning the officers 
of the law, and then as the excitement lagged 
the affair was forgotten. 

Captain Purdy, however, had never doubted 
and never forgotten; for the Kuskoquim ran 
into Bristol Bay, and no man knew the east- 
ern coast of Behring Sea as he did. Deep 
down in his mind was the firm conviction 
that the men had cached their spoil and 
rafted down the Kuskoquim to the sea, and 
he had always pooh-poohed the idea that 
they had succeeded in reaching civilization. 

It was little wonder, therefore, that before 
George had gone far with his story the mem- 
ory of the Kuskoquim bandits came to his 
mind, and by the time the strange tale was 
ended he was certain that the men who had 
stolen George’s boat were none other than 
the men who were being sought by every 
representative of the law in the Northland. 
3ut although he was beside himself with ex 
citement he was too experienced in the ways 
of the world to take anything for granted. 
On the wall of the pilot house, where the 
sheriff of Kodiak had tacked it many weeks 
before, was the placard showing the photo- 
graphs of the suspected thieves, and on the 
instant his mind conceived the plan of put- 
ting the boys to a test. 

“These letters from Doctor Spencer, is 
backed up by all the cash and authority on 
the Pacific coast,” he began in his deep voice, 
“and what's more this yarn o’ yours interests 
me a heap, but before I slips my cable, as the 
sayin’ goes, I wants to locate some o’ your 
camps on the Behrin’ Sea side.” 

Leading the way to the pilot house he so 
arranged, it that the boys would have to 
stand facing the wall on which the placard 
hung, and then without a sign of excitement, 
he pulled down a large chart of the Behring 
Sea, and began to trace their travels. 

It was while answering some question t e 
Captain had asked him, that George first 
raised his eyes to the placard, and as his 
brain caught the outlines of the sinister faces 
reproduced there he gave a gasp of surprise. 
For a moment the flood of conflicting emotions 
left him white and shaky, and then, as the 
Captain's keen eyes studied his bloodless face, 
he moved slowly forward, and, as he moved, 
he forgot everything but the fact that here 
were the features of the men that he and 
Johnny had risked their lives to catch. The 
lettering underneath mattered not, for. the 
faces of the thieves drew him with the same 
overwhelming force that holds the wild beast 
to its stalk, or the blood-hound to a hot trail. 

But, while George’s mind was in a daze 
at the suddenness of the surprise, the Cap- 
tain’s was working keenly and rapidly: even 
before George had given his first start of sur- 
prise he knew that his suspicions were veri- 
fied, and before George had opened his mouth 
to speak he had reached down and pulled the 
bell-signal that sent the craft forward at 
full speed. 

Then came such a half hour as the Beluga, 
even in canning time, had ever seen, for the 
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© mews of the man hunt had 
=.gone abroad, and her hull 
= hummed like that of a de- 
stroyer going into action. In 
the pilot house everything 
was orderly confusion, for it 
was there that Captain Purdy 
was forming his plans. While 
George and Johnny supplied the dates and 
distances his calipers moved over the charts, 
while from his lips came names that spanned 
a thousand miles of desolate coast; Khudu- 
bine, Khudiakof, Deer Island, Belkoffski, and 
Pavlof Bay: each name was a name to con- 
jure with, and by his deep knowledge the cap- 
tain made magic. He traced the dory's 
course until his knowledge of men, and 
boats, and tide and wind, held George spell- 
bound. 

At last he laid the calipers down. ‘“ They'll 
be between Kuinulik and Ugaiushak, I’m 
thinkin’,” he said with a grim smile, “ and 
that means we've got no time to lose.” 

Further talk was stopped by the shrill 
shriek of the Beluga’s whistle, and looking up 
they saw the old Russian church that domi- 
nates the town of Kodiak. 

“Keep that whistle goin’,” the Captain said 
in a lull. “I want every mother’s son in 
Kodiak down on the dock, so I can choose my 


crew an’ make a quick getaway! 





HE plan worked, for the people knew that 
when the Beluga came into port with its 
whistle going like a steam caliope at the end 
of a circus parade, there was news to 
hear. The dock was soon black with an 
interested crowd, and while yet a long way 
off the Captain’s keen eyes found the men he 
sought. ‘“ There’s Tom Black, the Marshal!” 
he cried, “and Dan Finch o’ the A. C. Com- 
pany, and old John Gilpatrick, the best rifle- 
shot on Cook’s Inlet! By the Great Horned 
Spoon! We've played in luck!” 

The chosen men needed no urging to join 
the Captain’s venture, and aided by the will- 
ing hands of those who could not go, the 
Beluga was equipped in record time. In the 
meantime George found time to rush Johnny 
up to the A. C. Company’s store, for their 
clothes had been worn to shreds in their pas- 
sage through the mountains. When they re 
turned to the dock they were clad from head 
to foot in the regulation clothes of the Alas- 
kan prospector, but despite their change in 
appearance they found difficulty in forcing 
their way through the crowd, as their .part in 
the discovery of Black Jack and Red Knud- 
esen had become known to the crowd, and 
they were besieged by eager questioners. But 
soon a long blast from the Beluga’s whistle 
called in the shore parties, and turning her 
back on the old church that had looked down 
calmly on‘the frontier struggles of two con- 
quering races, the staunch craft plowed her 
Way northward. 

Thus began the last act in a drama of our 
last frontier, but so vast was the stage with 
its drop-curtain of snow-capped ranges, that 
the principals acted in the dark, unconscious 
of all but their own parts. And in this drama 
Dame Nature had violated a rule, for there 
were two villains and two heroes and the 
heroes were boys scarce realizing the great 
principles for which they risked their lives. 
But stranger still was the part played by the 
Aleutes who approached the scene from a 
point some three hundred miles to the west- 
ward. 

When George and Johnny paddled away from 
the encampment by the Wet Smoke the life 
of the camp went on quietly and lazily—as it 
should. If the sun shone and the spirit moved 
them, they would pick up their household 
goods and travel. Sometimes they stopped to 
hunt caribou, or seals, or the beluga, or, for 
no reason at all, that the Doctor or Fred 
could see. They picked up the packs on the 
beach, and they stopped for the specimens 
that the Doctor had cached in the cave, and 
then they settled down to enjoy the delights 
of seagulls’ eggs, and seemed to forget every- 
thing else. 

But had the Doctor or Fred known the 
Aleutes better they would have seen that a 
strange spirit had begun to animate the camp, 
a spirit so subtle that even the natives them- 
selves seemed. unconscious of it. No longer 
did the young men wander after the kill was 


made, and no longer did families linger in a’ 


favorite spot, to join the village farther on. 
They began to travel and live as a unit, and 
each night the head-man’s fire was ringed with 
dusky faces. What passed there the Doctor 
and Fred could not tell, for they could not 
fathom the Aleute tongue, but sometimes they 
would wake in their blankets late at night to 
hear a deep-throated chant rising from the 
fire where the young men danced. 


UT the climax came in Bear Cove. The 
Aleutes had camped below the cliff where 

the Doctor and the boys had made their first 
camp on the Behring Sea coast. From the beach 
the Doctor pointed out across the bay point 
wnere the “bad men” had camped, and Vas- 
illy had dispatched a hunter to examine the 
spot. Following a dim break in the tall grass 
the hunter came to a dense alder thicket, and 
forcing his way through the interlocked 


(Continued on page 42) 
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{SEE WHATS my 


re: O, Sir! I’m going to quit! That's 

1 all there is to it!” 

“Well, what for?” 

I don’t like the way they do things 
You know yourself the Troop’s 
on the bum. Look at that camping trip last 
summer! Gee, what a fizzle! And nothing 
doing all winter but an old dry meeting once 
in a while, with nobody there. Shucks! I 
don't want to belong to a Troop when they 
run it like that.” 

“Yes, I know we haven’t a crack troop, 
and I wish as much as anybody that we had 
a better one. You know, Chuck, I’ve been 
thinking about it a whole lot lately. What's 
the matter anyway?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
I'm sick and tired of the whole business. 

“Say, Chuck, just whom did you mean 
when you said a minute ago that you don’t 
like the way ‘ they do things in the Troop ’— 
the Scoutmaster and Patrol Leaders?” 

** No, not exactly.” 

* Well, then, who are the ‘ they’ who don’t 
do things right? Don't ‘they’ include you 
and me? Haven't we been sort of kicking 
ourselves and never felt it?” 

“* Aw, rats! I don’t think J’m to blame! 


“7. 
in the Troop. 


But I do know that 


Now 
Hey, what’s the rumpus here, anyway ? 
“Oh, hello,- Cave Scout! Where'd you 

come from?” 





HY, you're sitting right on top of my 

Cave. I heard some kind of a squabble 
up here on the roof, and I thought I’d come 
and find out what was going on. Look! Here 
comes the gang. Now, if you have some kind 
of an argument to settle suppose you come 
down to the Confab Cavern and have it out 
and then let the bunch decide. 

“ All right!” 

Everybody in? 

Now then, fellows, I'll explain. While I 
was taking my beauty sleep a while ago I 
heard a chattering on my roof that sounded 
like a couple of angry bluejays. I investi- 
gated the disturbance and found these two 
birds, who don’t agree on some point or 
other, so I asked them to come down here 
and argue it out before the crowd. 

Well, Chuck, what's the trouble? 

‘Oh, I said the Troop is on the bummer 
and I’m going to pull out, and Bill said it 
was my own fault ag 5 

* Hey, I didn’t either 

Hold on! One at a time! Go on, Chuck. 

“ Well, Cave Scout, really now, why should 
a fellow waste time in a dead Troop? I 
didn’t say anything to Bill about it, but I 
can quit Number Two, and join that new 
Troop on the Hill. You bet there's something 
doing with that bunch! And I'm tired of 
never getting anywhere in Scouting. 

“Things are fierce in our Troop. The 
Scoutmaster calls a meeting, and only half 
the bunch shows up, and those who do just 
fool around and don’t do any real Scout 
work. Why, our Patrol Leader has been 
a scout a year and a half and is only a ten- 
derfoot! I asked him at the meeting last 
night why he didn’t get more scouts out and 
he said it was up to them to come and he 
couldn’t go after them in a taxi. Then he 
asked me if I had arranged to get the use 
of the Council Cabin for the patrol hike on 
Saturday. I told him I hadn't. Bill is on 
that committee, and it’s as much his job as 
it is mine. 

Anything else to say, Chuck? 

“No, except that I’m through!” 

All right, Bill, it’s your turn. 








6é ELL, the Troop’s bad enough, all 
right, but I don’t think any one or 


two or three members are to blame. I think 
we all are, more or less. I know I am my- 
self to some extent. It seems as though 
every time a fellow is asked to do something 
he hatches up some excuse for getting out 
of it. For instance, the Scoutmaster will 
say, ‘Frank, are you ready for your signal- 
ing test tonight?’ And Frank will say, 
‘No, sir; Shorty didn’t show up to practice 
with me and I couldn’t do it alone.’ Or he 
will ask Jack if he has his first aid kit pre- 
pared for practice and Jack will say that 
Joe took it home to work with and got it so 
mussed up he didn’t have time to get it ready. 

“] think it’s everybody’s fault. If each 


scout would pitch in and do his share we'd 
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get along dandy. And I don’t think Chuck 
would be doing the right thing to quit us 
now. If we would all quit talking so much 
about what somebody else ought to do and 
think more about what we should do our- 
selves we'd have a Troop all right.” 

Well, there’s the case. Now, all who think 
Chuck ought to stick please stand, All right. 
Now, those who think he is justified in 
quitting and joining a livelier Troop, please 
stand. Well, Chuck, if you do as these fel- 
lows think you ought, you will stick to the 
ship. 

Now, I’m going to ask one of those fellows 
who voted for you to stick to tell us why he 
thinks you should do so. 

“Well, brother scouts, suppose every scout 
in every Troop in the country jumped the job 
every time something didn’t go just to suit 
him, how long would any Troop last? Shucks, 
in a month there wouldn’t be a Troop in the 
whole country ! 

“But that’s only part of it. We'll admit 
that Chuck's Troop is completely on the bum. 
As a member of that Troop, it is his duty to 
do everything in his power to make things 
better. He can’t do that from the outside. 
The only way he can accomplish any good in 
the Troop is to stay in it and work. 

Well, that sounds reasonable, doesn’t it? 


.DAY or so ago I heard a couple of men 

talking about the Commercial Club in 

the town in which they live. One of the men 
was trying to get the other to join. 

“No,” said his friend. ‘The club has 
never done me or the town either a bit of 
good. Frankly, I think it’s a bum outfit!” 

* But,” answered the other, “ granting that 
what you say is true, don’t you think we 
ought to have a live, successful club?” 

“Surely I do!” 

“Well, how in thunder can you help any 
unless you are a member? You can’t im- 
prove us any in a thousand years by staying 
outside and knocking, but you can help us 


mighty quick if you will get inside and 
boost !” 
Huh! We fellows in Scouting aren’t the 


only ones up against this problem. 

You know I have an idea we'll find it 
wherever we go. People will knock the 
church, but don’t join and do their share 
to make things better... The same thing is 
true of clubs, American Legion posts and all 
sorts of organizations. I sometimes think 
these knockers (if they ever got there) would 
produce hammers from their flowing robes in 
Heaven; and if they went to the other place 
(which is much more likely) they’d say to 
Satan, “‘ Shucks, this is a dead place! Is this 
as hot as you can make it?” 

But they have a very bad disease in Chuck 
and Bill’s Troop. Can anybody name it? 

“TI can, Cave Scout! It’s called ‘ Passing 
the buck ’.” 

-Right the first time! 

And they aren’t the only ones—not by a 
long shot! I’ve seen symptoms of that dis- 
ease in different troops all over the country. 
And I’ll tell you it’s a bad one! ‘ Well, it’s 
up to him as much as it is to me”; “I can’t 
help it, that’s what the Patrol Leader told 
me to do’; “Yes, I did it, but Tom did 
the same thing yesterday and nothing hap- 
pened to him’; “I was going to do it, but 
Pete said he'd help me and I waited for him 
and he didn’t come.” Suffering tom cats! 
Talk like that gets my goat! 

And I'll take my hat off every time to the 
boy who knows when a job is given him that 
it’s up to him to do it—the boy who does 
what is expected of him without any ifs or 
ands or alibis. He will help make a live 
Troop. And at the same time he will develop 
a character which will make him a strong, 
successful man. 


= strong for the fellow who tackles his 
part 

With courage and vigor and resolute heart; 

Who is proud of the work he is given to do 

And proud that folks know he will see the 
thing through; 

Who goes boldly forward and sticks to his 
pace, ; 

Considering slacking or failure disgrace ; 

Who refuses to quibble or straddle or duck 

Any shade of his duty by “Passing the buck.” 

THE CAVE Scour. 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 

Young Men’s Christian Assn., 

American Red Cross. 

National Collegiate Athletic Assn. 


‘4 —_ SCOUT MASTERS, SCOUT EXECUTIVES, BOY SCOUTS 
i ars ‘ =. This 176-page book contains official rules for swimming, diving 
: “See and water games—the fundamental principles in teaching swim- 
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1920-21 AE oe life saving instruction—how to teach yourself and others to swim 
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B ASEBALI I, RECORD AND RULE BOOK FOR 1921—Contains all baseball “ dope.” 
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rENNIS FOR THE BEGINNER—Everything about this interesting game. Price 10c. 
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CAGE BAI i great game. You ought to know all about it. 


4;-—For boys anxious to earn money in their spare time. 
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Send 45c. for first three books and get the last two free of charge. 
this advertisement. 
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Always 
in time for 
a game “ 


A fellow doesn’t know what real fun is—until he gets 
a good bicyc 

Then he can go anywhere, anytime—get to the ball © 
field in time for a game, go on long trips through the 
country, visit friends in other towns, do errands and 
earn spare-time money—there’s always something doing. 

No trouble or expense. Iver Johnson Bicycles are 
built to give long, steady service under the roughest 
conditions. 

Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles embody Iver Johnson 
adult construction throughout. Seamless steel tubing; 
drop forged parts; two-piece crank set; perfect two-point 
bearings, both cones on one axle, always in alignment; 
superb enamel and nickel finish; and the best equipment 
make Iver Johnson the King of Bicycles. Unbeatable 
for good looks, easy riding, speed, strength and 
durability 


Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycle, $47.50 to $52.50 


(No extra charge for Coaster Brake) Other a> $60 up 
Write today for free bicycle catalog ‘ 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
342 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 
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OW’'D you like to have a magic airplane that carried you back to 1917 and 


1918, so you could see the greatest war the world ever had? 


Suppose you 


could fly in this airplane to the camps where the soldiers trained to “lick 


the Kaiser”’ 


see how depth bombs blew up U-boats on the way across. 


or down to Hoboken to see the troop transports, and then you could 


Then suppose you could 


put on a suit that would make you invisible, so you could walk right into General 
Jack Pershing’s headquarters or down in the front line trenches—no man’s land— 


or up where the tanks were rumbling. 
you in the marvelous collection of— 
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so you could 


poison gas 





These are three of the 1400 pic- 

tures vividly portraying the part 

played by America in the World 
War. 





Don’t put off the thrills of reading this 
book another day—all you need to do is 





put your name and address on the coupon é 
and get your parent or guardian to sign 
his approval at the point indicated. Send 
us the coupon, we'll send you this remarka- 
ble book, postage prepaid, at no cost to 
you unless you decide you want to keep it. é 


Eames-Luckett Corporation, Dept. 101 


155 East Superior St., Chicago, E 


See how the 
over the top 


‘whiz bang” 


the remarkable pages of this portfolio. 
don’t believe it’s absolutely the most fascinating col- 
lection of pictures you ever saw—exactly as we repre- 
sent them to you—we don’t want you to keep it. Send 
it back to us and it won't cost you a penny. 


That’s the magic trip that’s waiting for 


War Pictures 


Taken by soldier photographers who risked their lives, 
see what the war really was. 1400 
thrilling pictures in a handsome rotogravure portfolio, 
with the story of each picture printed underneath, No 
soldier in the army saw as much as you can see in 
this thrilling book, every red blooded American boy 
wants to read and own it. 


Battles, Gas Attacks, Exploding Shells 
Tanks, Trenches, Dug-out Life, Daring Deeds 


brave dough boys and marines went 


daybreak; see how men looked in 


attack See what terrible damage a 
shell could do. You can see every 
detail—the pictures are remarkably clear and vivid. 
See the famous American battles—Cantigny, Chateau 
Thiery, St. Mihiel, the Argonne. Pictures of Generals 
and Buck Privates, men who got hero medals—how 
German prisoners looked, 
“U. S. Official Pictures of the World War ”—a beauti- 
ful, durable portfolio that you can keep always. 


Examine 5days FREE =<, 


It’s all waiting for you in 


look at all 
Then, if you 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Eames-Luckett Corp., Dept. 101 
155 East Superior St., Chicago, Ill, 


Please send me “U. §S. Official Pictures of 
the World War’’, all charges prepaid for five 
days free examination. If I decide to keep the 
portfolio, I will send you the special intro- 
ductory price, $6.90. It is understood that, if 
I am not completely satisfied with the book, I 
will send it back in five days at your expense. 
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I ONLY WASTE -FIVE MINUTES 
BUT ‘THAT ‘THING OVER THERE 
1S A REGULAR WAIS 


IST 
OF ‘TIME 











THINK AND GRIN FOR MAY 
If your joke is good it MAY get in this 
column. If it isn’t it MAY not. The fol- 


lowing are a few that only just May. Boys, 
you've got to send in something with a 
thousand mule power kick to even make old 
Idle Five Minutes feel faint. To kill time 
you’ve got to have the latest in high-power 
explosives. 
| Send in your best and do your worst. 

Old I. F. M. only smiles at the jokes sent 
in for this month. Here they are. 


WINNERS FOR MAY THINK AND GRIN 


R. Lomax Wells, Virginia; Scout Edwin 
Peterson, Minnesota; Scout Geo. Goldbert, 
New Jersey; Anthony Campbell, Connecticut ; 
Maurice Rosenbaum, New York; Scout Hobart 
syram, New Jersey; Bradford Smith, Massa- 
chusetts; Henry Simon, New York; Kenneth 
Hoffman, New York; Scout Irving Rutten 
burg, New Jersey; Fred E. Ring, Minnesota : 
Judson C. Watts, New Jersey; Robert Gies, 
New York, Sidney G, Sherman, Michigan, 

















Painful or Pane-less 

Little Robert had just broken a window 
with a ball he had thrown at his brother 
John. His father questioned him about it 
but he stoutly maintained that it was not 
his fault, 

“Then whose fault is it?” he asked. 

“It’s John’s, ’cause he ducked.” 


“ Look out!” 

“Better keep your head inside the win- 
dow!” warned the conductor. 

“TI kin look out of the winder if I want 
to,” the tenderfoot replied with a wink to 
his fellow companions. 

“Sure you can,’ answered the conductor, 
“but if you damage any of the ironwork 
of the bridges you'll have to pay for it.” 

A Point 

“Do you keep fountain pens?” 
the timid looking man. 

“No,” snapped the clerk, “ we sell them.” 

* Anyway,” the man replied, as he strolled 
toward the door, “ you’ll keep the one you 
were going to sell me. Good morning!” 


inquired 


An Early Date 
TENDERFOOT Scour: What kind of confec- 
tions did they have in the ark? 
First CLass Scout: I bite, what is it? 


TENDERFOOT Scout: Preserved pairs 
(pears). 
Breath 

Seconp CLAss Scour: A remarkable stat- 
istic here, old chap, showing that every time 
I breathe some one dies. 

First CLass Scout: Great 
Why don’t you chew cloves? 


Scott, boy! 


Father + Joe un—Answer 
TEACHER: Joe, this algebra is deplorable ; 
I'm going to call up your father about it. 
Joe: Better not; he does it for me. 








Strange 

It happened in front of the village post- 
office. An old farmer was holding his 
frightened horses while an automobile rushed 
by. 

“ Queer how horses are so skeered of them 
things,”’ said one of the loafers. 

“Queer?” grumbled the farmer, “ what 
would you do if you should see my pants 
coming down the street without me in 
them?” 
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Safe Deposit 

An old lady who was sitting on the porch 
of a hotel at Asheville, N. C., where also there 
were a number of boys, was approached by 
one of them with this query: 

“Can you crack nuts?” 

“No, my dear, I can’t. I lost all my 
teeth years ago.” 

“Then,” said the boy extending two 
hands full of walnuts, “ please hold these 
while I go and get some more?” 


Then the Band Played 
TENDERFOOT Scout: Did any one lose a 
pocketbook with a rubber band around it? 
HALF A DOZEN Scouts: I did, I did! 
TENDERFOOT Scout: I found the rubber 


band. 


Eggs 
PaT: Well, Jim, what are eggs to-day? 
Jim: Well, I reckon eggs are eggs to-day, 
Pat. 
Pat: That’s good. Last time I bought 
them they were half chickens. 


High School? 
“My brother takes- up Spanish, French, 
Italian, Hebrew, German and Scotch.” 
“Goodness, where does he study?” 
“Study? He doesn’t study. 
elevator.” 


He runs an 








No Hop 
AuNnT: Why is the baby crying, Tommy? 
TOMMY: Grandma said that he was a 
bouncing baby. I dropped him to see if he 
would bounce. But he wouldn't. 





Correct 
“Can you tell me what a ground hog is?” 
said the teacher. 


“Sure,” said Johnny, “ Sausage. 
Tired 
After coming in from a_ twenty-mile 
“hike,” the officer in command of a negro 
company said before dismissing them, “I 
want all the men who are too tired to take 
another hike, to take two paces forward.” 
All stepped forward except one big, husky, 
six-footer. Noticing him, the officer said, 
“Well, Johnson, ready for twenty miles 
more?” 
“No, sah,” replied Johnson, “ Ah’m too 
tired even to take them two steps.” 


There, and Still 
Elderly gentleman standing on train steps 
to boy: Say, son, will you run into that 
depot and see if I left a black traveling bag 
in the southwest corner? 
Boy, returning just as train is pulling out: 
Yep, mister it’s there. 


Thorough 


A man wished to end it all and wanted to 
make it a sure job. He got a bottle of poison, 
a rope, a gun, some kerosene and matches. 
Pouring the kerosene all over his clothing, he 
climbed a tree and crawled out on a branch 
overhanging a lake. He was sure that if he 
slipped and fell he would die anyway. Light- 
ing the kerosene, he hung himself from the 
limb, drank the poison and then shot. Alas! 
he missed his head, hit the rope, fell into the 
water, which put the fire out. He drank so 
much water that the poison was rendered 
harmless. Then he had to swim for all he 
knew to save his life. 

May 
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Metipom’s Hostage 
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E turned swiftly and plunged into the 

wood. As he dropped to cover he was con- 
scious of a stinging pain in his left shoulder, 
and looking he beheld an arrow thrust into 
the soft part of his upper arm.. Fortunately, 
it had no more than buried its head, and he 
wrenched it loose and, sinking behind a tree, 
held it clutched in his 


right hand as he peered __MIIMINMMNNNNNNINNNNNNIUNNNNNN0I0N0N i000 i0i00ii0Niiiiiiiiit tte 


It was Through an error last month — section of the serial by 
“Metipom’ cA 


cautiously forth. 
not much of a weapon, tO Ralph Henry Barbour, 


ence, and seeing that wampum coat whose 
fame was widespread, knew that he was face 
to face with the arch-enemy, King Philip, 
Sachem of the Wampanoags. 

A man of medium height, Philip, save for 
his strange and impressive attire, would have 
been inconspicuous, Of the nobility usually 

associated with rulers, 
chieftain of the 
Wampanoags showed 
little in either form or 


s He was 
be sure, but it gave him omitted. It should have come at the beginning of the final feature. To David he was 
ind pub- 


some comfort to feel even installment. We poly sere “ ~~ om ? ‘= 
sage was drop; 3 Yes 
be read between the March and April installments. mang Stems oF Deis 


so poor a defense in -his “ish herewith the 
grasp. The Indians were 


a disappointment, for 


prowess had gone forth, 


coming toward his hiding qmOMUIwI cio 20d this rather sullen, 


place at a slow trot, with 

many pauses. One had fitted another arrow 
at his bow, but the second held only his 
tomahawk as he advanced. 

Flight, as hopeless as it seemed, was 
David’s only course, and in an instant he 
was up and away, dashing from tree to tree. 
An arrow flew past him, footsteps sounded 
above the thumping of his heart. A good 
runner, David’s night-long journey had left 
him with little strength for the present task, 
and after a minute he saw that capture wag 
certain, for already the swifter of two pur- 
suers was close behind him and he knew 
without looking that the stone tomahawk 
was raised in air. With his back to a big 
tree he faced them and gestured surrender. 

They, too, stopped while still a few paces 
away, drawing apart that he might not slip 
past. The ugly one grinned wickedly and 
swung his tomahawk with ferocious menace. 
“Why um Englishman run?” he asked. 

‘““Why did you shoot at me?” demanded 
David sternly. : 

The other savage replied. ‘‘Um say um 
Wadchusett. What for tell um lie, Brother?” 

“TI am Englishman, aye, but I come from 
Woosonametipom’s lodge. I am _ friend of 
Wadchusett, friend of Indians. I not know 
if you be my friend. So I say I’m Wadchu- 
sett. You see I no have weapon.” 

‘*You come along me,” growled the cruel- 
faced Indian. ‘“ No run away. Me kill.” 

* Where I.go?” asked David. 

“You no ask um question. You come 
along grand.” The savage pointed back 
along the trail with his big tomahawk. 
After an instant’s indecision David went. 
They put him ahead and followed close be 
hind. In such manner the three traversed a 
hundred rods of the trail. Then a hand on 
the boy’s arm swung him to the right and he 
discerned a faintly visible path, scarcely 
more than a deer runway, that led toward 
the east. 


For a good half-hour he travelled, now 
turning right and now left, and at last the 
woods thinned and a rocky hillside meadow 
came into sight. Along the border of this they 
passed and crossed a muddy stream and, 
with the morning sunlight full in their faces, 
mounted a bushy ridge and went down the 
other side of it and into a tract of marshy 
ground grown head-high with yellow rushes 
and interspersed with alder and white birch. 
A dog barked suddenly from close at hand, so 
unexpectedly that David, picking his steps 
across the swamp, started and went flounder- 
ing to his knees in the slimy water. 

In another instant the rushes were gone, 
trampled flat by many feet, a sentry chal- 
lenged and a little island sprang from the 
marsh and David saw many Indians and 
some rude huts of branches and bark before 
him. A mangey dog rushed at his legs and 
ran off howling as one of the boy’s captors 
struck him with his bow. The sunlit air 
was filled with smoke of fires, voices growled, 
and David was thrust into the midst of a 
group of painted savages. 


ORE curious than unfriendly they 
seemed, but that was due to the fact 

that for a moment they failed to penetrate 
his. disguise. It was not until his captors 
spoke, explaining and pointing, that the In- 
dians began to murmur and growl and even 
laugh derisively. One seized David's scalp- 
lock and gave it a mighty tug as if ex- 
pecting it to come off like a wig, and David, 
resenting the pain, thoughtlessly struck his 
arm away. The Indian, a tall, bony-faced 
brave, uttered a cry and thrust forward with 
the spear held in his other hand. But David 
saw in time and leaped back, crowding 
against the throng behind him, and one of 
his captors interposed and the crowd laughed: 
At this moment David was aware of one 
who was pushing his way toward him with 
no gentle use of his elbows, a large and 
heavily-built Indian who wore a coat that 
was covered entirely with wampum of many 
hues arranged not unpleasingly in strange 
designs. Authority became him well, for, 
although there was something sinister in the 
cold glitter of his eyes, his features were not 
unpleasing and held a certain nobility, and 
David, observing how all fell back in defer- 
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unheroic looking Indian 
was far from David's picture. 


USHING aside one of David’s captors, 

who had interposed between the boy and 
the Indian with the spear, King Philip looked 
for a moment at the prisoner with straight 
and piercing gaze. Then, in a pleasant voice 
and with friendly mien, he asked: “ You 
English?” 

“ Aye.’ 

“What your name?” 

“David Lindall.” 

“Where you dwell, David?” 

“Near the long rapids of the Charles 
river, westward of Nonantum.” 

“You know Great Teacher Eliot, maybe, 
by place called Natick?” 

“ Aye, his Village of the Praying Indians 
is but a two leagues from my father’s house.” 

“He is fine man,” said Pometacom gravely. 
“Come to my lodge, David, and make talk.” 

The wigwam of the sachem was a small 
and poorly built affair of bark over poles. 
There were a few pieces of rush matting on 
the floor and a few cooking utensils beside 
the still warm ashes of the fire. David saw 
that there were neither women nor children 
about, while he estimated the number of 
Pometacom’s warriors at near sixty, a num- 
ber much smaller than he would have sur- 
mised. 

With the chief went a young and strikingly 
intelligent appearing Indian who was even 
more gaudily bedecked than the sachem- him- 
self, save for the latter’s famous wampum 
coat. All seated themselves, and then, hav- 
ing lighted his pipe with much care and de- 
liberation, King Philip, still speaking in a 
gentle fashion, questioned David closely. The 
latter, determining to tell a truthful story, 
told of his adventures from the time of his 
capture ‘by Sequantawah, and the sachem 
heard him silently, nodding now and then, 
puffing occasional volumes of choking smoke 
from his stone pipe. The second Indian 
whom David afterwards learned was Caleb of 
Tatumasket, listened as closely, but there 
was an expression on his face that David did 
not like. When he had ended his narrative the 
sachem, to David’s surprise, asked abruptly: 

““You know Captain Hutchinson?” 

“Hutchinson? Nay, I know him not, King 
Philip.” 

“You come from Brookfield?’ 

“Nay, I was seeking Brookfield when your 
warriors fell upon me, as I have told.” 


66 OU tell lies!” The sachem’s voice 

deepened to an angry growl. ‘* You 
English spy. You make show you Wadchu- 
sett. You put red juice on your body and 
feather in your hair. You say you go with 
message from Woosonametipom Sachem to 
English at Brookfield village. You tell so to 
my warriors when they find you in forest. 
You not make fool of Philip! You tell me 
truth, David!” 

“I have told you ‘the truth, King Philip. 
If you doubt me you need but send a mes- 
senger to Woosonametipom. He will tell 
you that I speak truth.” 

The sachem wagged his head from side 
to side and motioned fretfully with the hand 
that held his pipe. ‘“‘I not believe. You 
spy. Maybe I kill you, maybe not. You an- 
swer. me truth what I ask, we see. How 
many fighting men this Captain Hutchinson 
have?” 

“I do not know.” 

The sachem rewarded him with a side-long, 
drooping glance that sent a chill down the 
boy’s spine and spoke with the younger In- 
dian in native language. Then, for several 
minutes King Philip spat questions at David, 
seeking, it appeared, to learn what forces of 
the English were in that vicinity, and, like- 
wise the identity of certain Indians who, it 
seemed, were serving with the English as 
guides. But to not one question could David 
make intelligent answer, and the sachem 
grew each moment more incensed, until, in 
the end, he tossed his pipe on the ground and 
sprang to his feet. 

“You not talk now, you English dog, but 
soon you talk grand! Much heat make 
tongue wag! Plenty fire you get, plenty 
talk you make! You see!” 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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HowtoMake Things: 


How to make a box Kite - 











OYS! 


Be sure to mail us 


ad 


this coupon. If you do, we 


will send you free the first of the six tags so you can 
get the Honor Bright Handbook. You want this book 


—every boy wants it. It will teach 
you lots of things about wood- 
craft that will be valuable to you. 
It is a book you will want to read 
over and over again—a_ khaki-cov- 
ered book you will carry with you 
when you go on camping trips and 
fishing. Don’t let anybody have this 
copy of Boys’ Life until you have torn 
out the coupon and mailed it to us. 
Write very plainly, or better still, print 
your name—and be sure you get the 
address right. 





The Honor Bright Boys 
Handbook tells you 


How to make a box kite 
How to build a fire without matches 
How to make a bow and arrow 
How to skin a muskrat 
How to tan a hide 
How to trap rabbits without injury 
How to make a tent 
How to build a boat 
How to blaze a trail 
How to rescue a drowning person 
— to —_ . a ie 

ow to sign: y wig-wagging 
How to recognize aimed tracks 
How to build a cabin 

—and many other things. 











Wonderful Outdoor Book 


“* How to make a Box Kite ” is just 
one of many pages in the Honor 
Bright Boys’ Handbook. Here’s a 
chance to build a real kite, one that 
will fly higher—clear out of sight if 
you have enough string—a real scien- 


tific kite like they use in the army 
and navy. You can have the best 
kite in your town, one that all the 
other boys will admire, if you will 
send us only six tags from Honor 
Bright shirts or blouses. 


FREE With Tags 
We Send You the First Tag 


We want the boys who wear Honor 
Bright blouses and shirts to have all 
the fun there is, so we got a real 
woodsman, an expert in camping and 
fishing and outdoor sports, to write 
down just how he does things you 


have to do in the woods, and we’ve 
had pictures and diagrams made to 
illustrate it. You want one of these 
Honor Bright Boys’ Handbooks and 
it only takes six tags from the five 
waists and shirts. 


HONOR BRIGHT 


Boys’ Blouses, Shirts & Playsuits 


Tell your parents about these waists and shirts. They are not expensive, yet 


strong, durable, well-made and/ good looking. 


in your 
Honor 


be the be 






Bright 
Blouses and Shirts, ask 
yourmother what would 


them and then send in 
coupon for the first tag. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 W. MONROE ST. 


If you don’t know what store 
town carries 
Boys’ 










st store to sell 









CHICAGO, ILL. 









Dept. 3, Reliance Manufacturing Company 

212 West Monroe Street, Chicago. Illinois 
Please send me the free tag promised in adver- 
tisement as I want to save tags and get a free 
copy of the Honor Bright Boys’ Handbook, My 
mother buys my clothes at............+.+.+-.- 


Do they sell Honor Bright blouses and shirts? 





















Scouts! Swing into your old gait 
again—it’s time for those long 
hikes and the open country is call- 
ing you. 

Go well equipped, prepared to stave off that hungry feeling that 
is sure to come before you get back home. 


Scouts everywhere have found that Campfire Marshmallows are 
just the thing to carry on hikes. They are high in food value, 
pure and wholesome—and you'll like their flavor better than 
that of any other marshmallows. 


Always buy the Campfire brand and get more for your money. 
Many good table foods can be made with Campfire 
Marshmallows. Send for the Campfire Recipe Book 


for mother. It contains a complete set of recipes 
by Alice Bradley. Address our Recipe Dept. 


The Campfire Co. 


MILWAUKEE, U.S. A. 








Long Hikes 
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Burroughs’ Troop on Nature’s Trail 
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1. How big will an alligator grow? 


Before alligator skin became fashionable 
for bags, purses, etc., alligators used to be 
found in. Florida from 14 to 15 feet long. 


The commercial value of the hide brought 
about a great reduction in the alligator pop- 
ulation, and an old specimen of as much as 
12 feet is now a rarity. Another destructive 
influence is the habit of tourists in taking 
baby alligators home for curiosities. They 
seldom live. A newly hatched one is about 
8 inches long. 


2. What Elm has bunches of burrs or cones 
on the ends of the branches? 

Without a specimen of the fruit in ques- 
tion, an answer can be only guesswork. The 
Water Elm has a spiny burr or capsule to 
hold its seeds, but this tree is not native to 
Iowa, whence comes the question. An intro- 
duced specimen is possible. The Red or Slip- 
pery Elm, Cork or Rock Elm, and White 
(sometimes also called Water) Elm, are dis- 
tributed in Iowa, but their fruit is in clusters, 
in flattish shaped seed cases. 


3. Do birds hare memory? 

Birds (and animals) probably do not have 
memory in the sense that humans do—a dis- 
tinct mental image or reproduction of places, 
things and happenings. But they evidently 
have a strong power of association, so that 
encountering a particular place or object al- 
ready experienced, awakens feelings and 
causes reactions similar to those previously 
felt. Their migrating habits are probably a 
matter of instinctive prompting, not memory, 
and they are guided by a sense or faculty 
entirely unlike anything man now possesses. 
I am convinced that birds have a sense of 
home, and that they return year after year 
to the same localities to nest. 


1. What is the right name of the mountain 
lion? 

Scientific naturalists use the name puma as 
the preferred title for a member of the cat 
tribe locally called panther, painter, cata- 
mount, cougar, and mountain lion. The last 
name comes down from times when Red In- 
dians showed puma hides to European set- 
tlers, and the latter mistook them for skins 


of a lioness, which would have no mane. 
Latin speaking peoples on the Pacific coast 
still occasionally say “leon.” The finest 
North American specimens are found in 
Colorado. 

3. How long do butterflies live? 

This depends somewhat on latitude, and 


also on the kind of butterfly. The common 
mourning-cloak has only one brood in the 
far north, hatched in August. In warmer 
latitudes this butterfly mates in mid-April, 
lays eggs in May, from which after the larvae 
and chrysalis state—a new brood comes forth 
in July. This brood begins laying and by 
September another brood of butterflies is on 
the wing, but does not mate. It hibernates, 
mating the following April, and living until 
July when its children are of mating age. 

3. What enemies has the humming bird? 

The valorous humming bird shows no fear 
of birds much larger than itself, and attacks 
owls and hawks—even eagles, it is said—if 
these birds attempt to interfere with the hot- 
tempered midget. The secret of his courage 
is probably his powers of flight, so controlled 
that the humming bird can dart, strike, wheel, 
and retreat with great rapidity, as well as 
precision, But he fears the bumble bee with 
its darting flight and poison shaft. 


their 


with 


1. Do poison snakes strike 
tongues? ; 
A snake’s tongue is a highly sensitive 
feeler, but is not the instrument for injecting 
poison, in venomous varieties. The poison is 
supplied from a sac (sometimes located back 
of the eye), and is conveyed through a duct 
or canal to the needle tooth, or canaliculated 
fang, as it is scientifically called. The poison 
is injected through an opening in the fangs 
when they have fastened upon the prey. 


3. Why are apple trees usually raised from 
grafts instead of from seed? 

Apple trees do not usually 
do not reproduce themselves faithfully in 
flavor and other characters, by means of 
their own seeds, as vegetables do, because 
the apple seeds are of such mixed parentage. 
Fruit of any tree is developed by uniting 
pollen from its male blossoms, with the pollen 
of its female blossoms, insects or wind doing 
the mixing. While some apple blossoms are 
doubtless fertilized by pollens from the 
mother -trees, many blossoms are fertilized 
by pollens brought from other trees that— 
are—so to speak—no relation. These new 
pollens make new combinations, and seeds 
from these mixed strains are just as likely to 
“take after” the stranger as to resemble the 
mother tree. But branches grafted from a 
tree of established character bear fruit of 
similar character, and are dependable. 


“breed true,” 


2. How can we distinguish the oaks? 

There are about 35 varieties of oak in 
North America, with leaves so different one 
would never believe they belong to the 
Quercus tribe. Students should collect speci- 
men leaves and compare with illustrations 
from a reliable tree guide. Some tree books 
also give maps showing geographical distri- 
bution, which is a help in making identifica- 
tions. Leaves vary all the way from the 
deeply loved, common white oak, to the 
smooth oval of the shingle and live oak. 


1. Do moles have eyes? 

Yes, eyes are characteristic of all mammals, 
and exist in moles, though not much used in 
this creature’s underground life. The mole’s 
eyes need special protection to prevent injury 
from its habit of constantly dislodging dirt, 
and are almost covered by skin and hair; 
but as the creature has little need of see- 
ing in the dark, it suffers no inconvenience 
in being almost eyeless. 


2. What is fox fire? 

Fox fire is a term sometimes used to name 
the phosphorescence, or glow, seen in decaying 
or rotten wood, or it may mean the wood 
itself. The phosphorescence is caused by the 
presence of phosphorus, a chemical element 
that is found in ail fruitful soil, and in most 
natural water, and which belongs to the nitro- 


gen group. Sometimes “fox fire” is used 
figuratively, meaning a false report, or 
humbug. 


53. After birds have arrived south from the 
north, do they have young during the north- 
ern winter? 

No, they do not have a double breeding 
season. The impulse for migrating north- 
ward is supposed to be connected somehow 
with the breeding impulse, leading birds thou- 
sands of miles from their winter homes— 
where food supply continues abundant—to 
northern climates, to nest and rear the young. 
Of course species belonging south of the 
Equator have their breeding time there. 


Copyrighted 1921 by Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Green Paint 


(Continued from page 9) 





snores issuing from his open mouth. While 
Parker was being roused by one of the others, 
Hollister motioned Buck Henger to take the 
foot of the cot. He himself lifted up the 
other, and together, with extreme caution, 
they carried it out of the tent to the trail. 
This had been an old wood road and ran 
beyond the camp a mile or more before merg- 
ing into another road. To the accompani- 
ment of smothered giggles, the unconscious 
Puggsley was borne along it for a hundred 
yards where the whole crowd halted. Then, 
at a whispered word from Hollister, the cot 
was suddenly turned over in the middle of a 
thick clump of fern growing beside the road. 
A muffled shriek rent the air and instantly 
the cot upheaved in a grotesque and most 
diverting manner. Delighted, the boys 
waited expectantly for Puggsley to emerge, 
flushed and furious. Instead of this the cot 
continued to rock about; grunts, groans and 
puffing gasps issued from beneath, and it was 
at length discovered that the fat boy had 
not only pinned his blankets together, but 
likewise fastened them to the cot itself and 
was helplessly entangled in the mass. 
“Serves him right, the loon,” chuckled 
Henger, rapping the bulging bottom of the 
cot with a switch he carried. “It’s against 
the rules to stick pins in the canvas, and 
he knows it.” 
“*Outch!” bellowed Puggsley thickly. ‘ Cut 
that out! Lemme up; I’m smothering.” 


HEN some humane member of the party 
righted the cot, revealing the empurpled 
visage of the fat boy, contorted with mingled 
rage and apprehension. The movement also 
dislodged from under his pillow a large choco- 
late layer cake, considerably mussed but 
otherwise in fair condition and lacking but 
a single segment. Patterson pounced on it. 
“Oh, boy!” he jubilated. ‘“* Puggs, you 
beastly pig! Anybody got a knife?” 

One was produced and. the cake instantly 
divided. Puggsley, taking advantage of the 
lull, managed to extricate himself from the 
blankets and disconsolately watched the con- 
sumption of his property. 

“Ain't you going to leave me any?” he 
whined. “I’ve only had a little piece.” 

“ You’re doggone lucky to get that,” stated 
Hollister curtly. ‘‘ Where’s the paint, Russ? 
Hold him, you fellows, while I do the deco- 
rating.” 

The sight of the brandished brush, drip- 
ping brilliant green, wrung a wail from 
Puggsley that was quickly stifled by a hand 
across his mouth. But before Hollister had 
time to act, Parker was seized by the idea of 
making the situation serve a_ practical 
purpose. 

“Let him off if he'll promise to do his 
share of the work around the tent, Dick,” 
he urged. “If he don’t, you can paint him 
up tomorrow or any other time.” 

But the fat boy was in a condition to prom- 
ise anything, so the matter was quickly ad- 
justed and the crowd returned to camp. 

The abduction of Morgan was performeé 
with equal success, but to vary the perform- 
ance he was tied to his cot, carried some dis- 
tance up the trail and abandoned. Puggsley, 
now firmly attached to the party, and grown 
exceedingly bloodthirsty, was keen for putting 
him through all sorts of stunts, but Hollister 
curtly vetoed his suggestions. 

“Who's running this, anyway?” he de- 
manded. ‘*We want to get after that Hart- 
land bunch before somebody wakes up and 
spills the beans.” 

As a matter of fact he was thinking mainly 
of Thatcher, whose sarcastic remarks of a 
few hours before still rankled. Nor was it 
the first time, either. Though Dick himself 
had started the bickering that marked their 
first encounter, he had realized for some 
time that he was no match verbally for the 
Hartland scout’s caustic tongue. And more 
than once during the week the latter’s digs 
got under his skin and made him long to 
shake the fellow ’till his teeth rattled. 

Personal chastisement being impossible, 
owing to Thatcher's size, the present oppor- 
tunity seemed an ideal way of paying up old 
scores, and Hollister was unwilling to lose 
any more time in carrying out his plans. 

Thatcher's sleeping place had been marked 
down beforehand and the two boys managed 
to lift his cot out of the tent without waking 
him. Then, unfortunately, Henger tripped 
over a root and gave the sleeper such a jolt 
that he started up with a bewildered expres- 
sion and a sudden sharp inquiry as to what 
the dickens was the matter. 

“Grab him—quick!” hissed Hollister, at 
the same instant catching Thatcher about the 
shoulders and clapping a hand across his 
mouth, 

Instantly the fellow began to squirm and 
struggle furiously. But Dick managed to 
keep his hold, while Henger and Patterson 
grabbed his legs. Lifting the wriggling body, 
blankets and all, they started down the 
track, the others trailing eagerly behind. 
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Sp penne was astonished at the amount 
of strength shown by the captive. All 
the way along the trail he never for an in- 
stant ceased his writhing, twisting, kicking 
struggle to escape. It was all the older chap 
could do to keep his hand over the fellow’s 
mouth, and by the time they had reached~a 
safe distance, Dick was nearly played out. 

“Grab his hands, you fellows,” he said to 
Gusty and Mitchell. “Buck and Pat keep 
hold of his feet. Take my neckerchief, Russ, 
and tie it over his mouth or he'll wake up the 
whole camp. All ready? Now!” 

In spite of Thatcher’s furious movements 
the neckerchief was adjusted, the jacket of 
his pajamas taken off and he was held face 
downward on his blankets in the middle of 
the trail. But as Dick Hollister stood over 
him, paint can in one hand and dripping 
brush in the other, he was conscious of a 
sudden, curious reluctance to proceed. Some- 
thing about that thin, narrow-shouldered back, 
on which each rib and vertebra stood out dis- 
tinctly, stung him with an inexplicable sense 
of shame, and for a moment he held his hand. 

“Don’t be all night,” urged Gusty. “He's 
a regular eel.” 

Without a particle of the pleasure he had 
expected from the act, Hollister bent over 
and slapped a broad, streak of green down 
the middle of Thatcher’s back. At the first 
touch of the brush the fellow suddenly ceased 
struggling and lay quite still save for a 
smothered panting and an irregular heaving 
of. his narrow, bony shoulders. Reluctantly 
Hollister splashed another streak of paint at 
right angles to the first and then abruptly 
straightened. 


“Is that all you’re going to do?” de- 





manded Puggsley in an aggrieved tone. 
“Why don’t you paint him all as 

“Yes, it is!’ snapped Hollister. ‘‘ Let 
him up.” 


Released, Thatcher lay still for an instant: 
then springing to his feet, he tore off the 
neckerchief and faced Hollister. He was 
deeply flushed and his eyes were bright with 
tears of rage. 

“You beastly—coward!” he said in a low, 
uneven voice. “I knew you were a bum 
scout, but I didn’t think you were the kind 
to take five fellows to—to do your dirty 
work.” 

Hollister reddened. 
sort of stuff, or—” 

“You'll beat me up, I suppose,” 
Thatcher. “ Why don’t you do it? 
got plenty of fellows here to help.” 

Hollister’s lips parted for a cutting retort: 
then closed with a snap. ‘“ Come ahead, fel- 
lows,” he said curtly, turning on his heel. 
“We're through with this fresh Ike. Let’s 
get busy.” 

He started back toward camp, the others 
following. A side glance showed him Thatcher 
thrusting one arm into the sleeve of his pa- 
jama jacket and he had an absurd impulse to 
warn him not to put it on without first wip- 
ing off the paint. Then a turn in the trail 
blotted out the solitary figure. 

To Dick all the zest seemed annoyingly to 
have gone out of the enterprise. He was 
furious with himself, but that could -not pre- 
vent his feeling as he did—that Thatcher, 
in a way, was right. A spirit of bravado 
succeeded, caused partly by the desire to 
crush down those disagreeable qualms, and 
partly by the feeling that he must do some- 
thing to retrieve his reputation. Under this 
influence he led the band to further depreda- 
tions. Bags and suitcases were taken from 
various quarters and erected in a great pile 
in. front of the officers’ tent; the cheeks of 
sundry sound sleepers were ornamented with 
daubs of paint, and a number of other little 
stunts performed. 


“Better cut out that 


sneered 
You've 


INALLY, just as the camp was becoming 

generally aroused, Hollister was seized 
with an idea which struck him as a fitting 
climax to the night’s escapade. The new 
fellows from Marlboro in the last tent of all 
had not yet been disturbed and situated as 
they were a little apart from the rest, had 
apparently not been wakened. 

“ What’s the name of that new chap—the 
one we sent down to the cook before supper 
to ask for white lampblack?” he asked 
abruptly, as the gang gathered at the upper 
end of the camp. 

“Whitney, I think,” answered Mitchell. 
“ Why 9” 

*T’ll tell you,” returned Hollister rapidly. 
“ He’s green as grass, and none of them are 
wise to what’s going on yet. You fellows 
pipe down and get back to bed and in about 
five minutes I’ll rush in there with word that 
Whitney’s wanted on the long distance ’phone 
down in Mr, Marvin’s room. Of course there 
isn’t any telephone, but he’s sure to bite. I'll 
take him down as far as the mess hall and 
tell him to go right into the chief’s room. 
Can’t you see how wild they'll be waked up 
like that in the middle of the night?” 

“Gee, that’s great!” chuckled Patterson. 
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(1) Leather ankle patch (origina- 
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rubber—and penty of it. ™ 
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“You want to be sure and get away in time, 
though.” 

“Trust me,” shrugged Dick. “Now get 
busy and quiet down.” 

Without further delay the boys scattered 
to their tents. Hollister sat down on the foot 
of Mitchell's cot, and at the end of ten min- 
utes’ interval, during which things had 
quieted down considerably, he rose and 
slipped softly out. 

From his cot Ted watched his white figure 
disappear down the trail. There was a brief 
iperiod of waiting and then the murmur of 
voices came from the Marlboro tent. For a 
moment this rose higher, and Mitchell caught 
a sharp, strained note of anxiety in one of 
them. Then the sounds died away completely. 

Peering under the tent flap, Ted kept his 
eyes fixed intently on the farthest bit of trail 
in view. He had calculated that Dick ought 
to be back within five minutes, and long be- 
fore ten passed he had begun to worry. After 
a few more minutes of fidgetting he was cer- 
tain that something had happened, and a 
low-voiced discussion arose between the wake- 
ful occupants of the tent. 

This continued for some time and then 
ended abruptly when Hollister himself stalked 
in on them. He was greeted with a volley of 
jeager questions. 

} “Oh, it worked all right,” he stated curtly, 
jbeginning to strip off his clothes. ‘“‘ Too dog- 
‘gone well, in fact.” 

“What happened?” demanded _ several 
|voices at once. 
| “]T was pinched, that’s all.” 
| “Oh, gee! How the deuce 
“Because I was a nut,” growled Dick 
ireaching for his pajamas. “The kid was 
nervous as a witch, but I got him down all 
right, and then, instead of hustling back, I 
slipped around to the back window to see 
;what happened. Marvin was furious, of 
jcourse. I could hear him plain as anything 
‘through the open window and was enjoying 
jit a lot when all of a sudden somebody 
grabbed me, and there was Wally!” 
| He stopped, switched off his flash light and 
| Slipped between the blankets. The other 
;scouts, sitting up in bed, stared toward him 
‘apprehensively through the darkness. 

“Well?” they demanded as with one voice. 
| “That's all,” returned Hollister in a voice 
he strove, not altogether successfully, to 
'make hard and casual. “I got one peach of 
ja dressing down from Marvin. It seems 
lyoung Whitney left a sick sister at home and 
{was scared stiff. But how was J to know 
jthat? And you'd think a guy with any sense 
jat all would know they couldn’t run telephone 
;wires all over a wilderness like this. Of 
jcourse I got canned. It’s the noon train home 
for me tomorrow. I should worry, though ; 
they’re other camps besides this. . . . For 
heaven's sake, fellows, cut out the sob stuff. 
I'm going to sleep.” 





” 





Ba though he pulled the blankets up to 
{ his chin and closed his eyes, the wails 
and lamentations from the others had long 
ldied away, the boys themselves were sound 
jasleep, and still Hollister tossed wakefully. 
For ail his bravado, the climax of the evening 
had been a crushing blow. He did not in the 
least want to go home in disgrace, and down 
jin his heart he knew there could not possibly 
be another camp as wonderful as Wawco. 
Bitter regrets, self-recriminations and appre- 
hensive thoughts of Mr. Garnett filled his 
mind before he fell finally into a troubled 
\slumber. 

In the morning it was even worse. The 
fellows went around with solemn looks, and 
after breakfast he had to listen, with flushed 
face and averted eyes, to the public announce- 
ment of his sentence. He was then detained 
by Mr. Marvin to receive directions about 
taking the stage to the nearest railroad sta- 
tion, and when he left the mess hall not a 
scout was in sight. 

“ Getting ready for inspection, I s’pose,”’ he 
grunted, thinking regretfully of the pride he 
had taken in the immaculate condition - of 
their tent, which had thrice won the daily 
inspection. 

But when he reached the camp he found 
Tent Three empty, and noticed that there 
was almost nobody about. Dragging out his 
suitcase he began to cram his belongings into 
it, trying to stifle the hurt feeling in his heart. 

“TI should think Ted might have stuck 
around a little,’”’ he muttered. 

But nobody at all appeared until he had 
finished packing and spread out his blankets. 
Then, just as he was picturing to himself 
Thatcher's pleasure at the outcome of affairs, 
Puggsley came panting up the trail and 
paused at the entrance of the tent. 

“Mr. Marvin wants to see you right away, 
Hollister,” he puffed. 

“Can’t he wait ‘till I've got my blankets 
rolled?’? demanded Dick crossly. 

“No; he says to come down right away.” 

Slightly puzzled, Hollister rose from his 
knees and stalked out of the tent. All the 
way down the trail he met no one, and on 
reaching the mess hall he was surprised to 
find Mr. Marvin the only visible occupant. 

“Well, Dick,” began the camp director, 
with a quizzical expression, “‘ I’ve yielded to 
pressure about your leaving camp. The whole 
crowd plagued the life out of me until I 





agreed to give you another chance.” 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Hollister caught his breath and a wave of 
crimson flooded his tanned face. 

“ You—you mean I’m to stay ?” he asked. 

Mr. Marvin nodded. “ Mitchell and half a 
dozen others said they were just as much to 
blame, and 6 

“But they weren’t at all,” cut in the boy 
impulsively. ‘I really planned most of it 
and started the whole thing going.” 

“T guessed as much,” smiled the camp di- 
rector. Then his face grew serious. “I 
don’t want you to get away with the idea 
that we can put up with any more of the sort 
of thing that went on last night. There's no 
real harm in it, perhaps, except for the fright 
you gave young Whitney, and of course you 
couldn’t have known about his sick sister. 
But to run a camp like this properly we've 
got to have discipline, and everyone ought to 
have a sense of pride and responsibility in 
helping to preserve it. I’m sure you'll realize 
this when you come to think it over. That's 
one of the reasons I want you to stay—that, 
and the hope that you'll interest yourself a 
little more than you have in the deeper things 
of scouting. Well, that’s all, I think. You'll 
find the fellows up at camp. They went 
around by the back trail from the council, 
rock, where they held their impromptu mass 
meeting.” 





OR an instant Hollister stood silent, his 

muscular fingers working nervously. 

Then his chin went up and he looked the di- 
rector squarely in the eyes. 

“Thank you very much, sir,” he _ said 
briefly. 

“Not at all,” smiled Mr. Marvin. ‘“ You 
really want to thank the fellows, especially 
Thatcher, who seems to have been the one to 
stir them up.” 

Hollister’s jaw sagged. “Thatcher!” he 
gasped incredulously. ‘ You don’t mean— 
Charlie Thatcher?” 

“That's the one. He got the fellows to- 
gether right after breakfast, I believe; headed 
the delegation to me and did most of the 
talking.” 

Hollister turned dazedly away and started 
up the trail. “Thatcher!” he muttered. 
“ Cholly Thatcher! What in all creation did 
he do that for?” 

As he climbed the ascent a dozen answers 
to the question came into his mind only to 
be rejected as impossible. He gained the 
camp, still quite at sea, to find it resounding 
with the usual bustle and scurry preparatory 
to the morning tent inspection. Then all at 
once Thatcher himself dashed out of the 
Hartland tent and pulled up abruptly to 
avoid running into Hollister. For a moment 
the two faced each other in an awkward si- 
lence which Dick was the first to break. 


“T’m much obliged for what you did for me 
with Mr. Marvin,” he said gruffly. 

The other’s face grew faintly pink. “ You 
needn't be,” he returned stiffly. Hollister's 
curiosity, which had been increasing steadily 
for the past five minutes, suddenly got the 
better of his embarrassment. 

“But what on earth made you do it?” he 
asked. “I shouldn’t think— It was because 
you—you really wanted me to stay in camp, 
was it?’ 

‘hatcher sniffed. ‘“ Certainly not,” he re- 
turned decisively. “You've never made 
things very agreeable for me; I'd much rather 
you weren’t here.” 

Hollister gasped. ‘Then why in thunder 

Thatcher squared his thin shoulders. 
“Since you must know,” he almost snapped, 
“TI did it for a good turn. I heard you tell 
Mitchell nobody ever did a good turn that 
really amounted to anything, so I decided to 
prove you were wrong.” 


A tide of crimson surged to the very roots 
of Hollister’s sun-bleached hair and his eyes 
swiftly sought the ground. He could not 
seem to find his voice, and if he had, he felt 
he should not have known what to say. From 
behind he heard voices shouting his name and 
the thud of feet told him that the other 
fellows had glimpsed him and were hastily 
approaching; yet still he did not stir. 

Then all at once he realized that for some 
moments he had been staring steadily at the 
can of paint, tucked last night between the 
roots of a tree and forgotten. Scarcely con- 
scious of what he did, he swiftly bent and 
eatching up the hateful thing, flung it far 
off to one side of the trail. Mechanically the 
eyes of both boys followed the streak of bright 
color streaming in the wake of the tin and 
dabbling the leaves with grotesque splotches 
of brilliant green. As if a spell were broken, 
Thatcher began to move slowly away and 
Dick lifted his head to behold a throng of 
grinning fellows bearing down on him, with 
Mitchell in the lead. 

“Oh, boy!” yelled Ted delightedly. ‘“ You 
don’t have to go at all, Dick! Wough !” 

Hollister glanced swiftly over one shoulder. 
“Cholly !” he called, and there was a subtle 
inflection in his voice that robbed the hateful 
name of all its sting. ‘ Cholly! Try kero- 
sene.”” 

Thatcher’s thin lips twisted into a smile 
which held scarcely a trace of sourness. 

“T’m just going to,” he answered briefly. 
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the highest point and plant the American 
flag there, with other signs of our official 
visit; we'll put these places permanently on 
the map as territory of the United States of 
America. I give you that toast,” he added, 
rising, glass in hand—‘*‘ The United States 
of America, it’s past achievements, its pres- 
ent prosperity and its glorious future!” 

All stood. The sentries at the doors came 
smartly to salute. Miles set his fingers to 
his right temple, standing erect, thrilling 
with love and pride of country, feeling him- 
self for the moment an actual, growing part 


of her, a twig of the great parent tree, 
living, expanding. 
HE toast was emptied in silence. Before 


they took their seats there was a commo- 
tion at the door nearest the main entrance to 
the fort enclosure. The sentry strove to bar 
the way against a number of chiefs, big, pow- 
erful men, who forced their way past him and 
advanced to the table. One of them bore a 
letter which he handed to Fremont, who had 
not stirred an eyelash at their entrance; 
folded his arms and stood back. It was the 
warrior especially noticed by Miles earlier 
that afternoon. He had discarded his war 
bonnet but the scalp still dangled from his 
belt and Miles saw with. horror and a 
tingling hatred, that the hair was long and 
glossy and brown! He did not doubt that it 
woman of a 


was ‘fresh, that some girl or 
wagon train had been murdered in reprisal 


for the warriors killed in a previous encoun- 
ter. To wear such a trophy seemed defiance. 
That Fremont, Carson and the others noticed 
it went without saying. Yet they seemed to 
take the intrusion as an occurrence of small 
importance. The factor seemed the one most 
disturbed. 

“This letter is in French,” said Fremont. 
“ Bissonette has acted as their interpreter. 
Otter Hat, Breaker of Arrows, Black Night 
and Bull’s Tail, with other chiefs, warn us 
not to set out before the young men still on 
the warpath have returned. That means 
some seven or eight days before all come in. 
Some are expected tonight, or tomorrow. 
But the main parties are farther away. The 
chiefs say they will surely fire upon us as 
soon as they meet us.” 

“Ugh!” The chiefs grunted together as 
Fremont laid down the letter. The bearer 
began to talk with Boudeau, the factor, in- 
terpreting. 

“You come at a bad time. Our people 
have been killed by the whites. Our young 
men have gone to the mountains to avenge 
them. They are bad. They will believe you 
carrying powder and food to our enemies. 
They will fire upon you. You say this will 
make war. We know the Great Father has 
many soldiers and big guns. We do not 
wish war. We want our lives. Thinking of 
this, we have determined to keep you here 
until all our young men return. We are 
glad to see you. The Great Father is rich. 
We had hoped that you would bring us many 
presents of horses, guns and blankets. But 
we are glad to see you. 

“Your coming is as the light that goes 
before the sun. We know that you will tell 
the Great Father you have seen us, that we 
are naked and poor, that we have nothing 
to eat and he will send us all these things.” 

Though the translated words sounded 
humble, the demeanor of the chiefs was 
proud to arrogance, Bull’s Tail, the speaker, 
fingered the scalp lock as he spoke of the 
badness of the young men. The meeting 
turned into a council with all the chiefs 
speaking in their turn. Fremont asked for 


an escort to go’ with him. This was 
refused. Bull’s Tail stood aloof with a 
sarcastic smile as the old men explained 


that they had no control over the young 
men when their blood was up, that they were 
too old to travel and preferred to smoke 
their pipes in the lodge. But, that they 
loved the whites when the whites did not 
make war against them. 

Then Miles saw why Fremont was called 
Eagle Eye. His glance flashed in the dusky 
room, he seemed to tower above them all 
while his voice rang like the call of a bugle. 
He dominated by the strength of will ‘and 
purpose, he was a leader, not only of his own 
followers but while he talked of the foe. 

“You love the whites?” he challenged. 
“Then why have you killed so many this 
spring? We will prot listen to you. You 
speak with tongues that are double. We 
are the soldiers of the Great Chief at Wash- 
ington, your father. What he tells us to do 
—is done. He has told us to come here 
and see the country and his children, the 
Indians. Why should we. not go? Before 
we came we heard that you had killed our 
people yet we came with our hands held out. 
Now we find that we heard the truth and 
that you are no longer his friends and chil- 
dren. 

“We have thrown 
we will not turn back. 

“ When you said your young men would kill 
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away our bodies and 


did not know that our hearts were 
strong. You did not see the rifles that my 
men carry. We are few and you are many 
and may kill us all. But there will be much 
wailing in your villages for many of your 
young men will stay behind in the mountains. 

“Do you think our Great Chief will let his 
soldiers die and forget to cover their graves? 
Before the snows melt again, his warriors 
will sweep away your villages as the fire 
sweeps the prairie in the autumn. 

““My people are ready and I have pulled 
down my white houses. When the moon rises 
we shall be on the march. I have spoken. If 
you have anytaoing to say, say it soon.” 


us you 


NTERPRETED though it was, the fire of his 
eyes, the peremptory note of his voice, the 
crisp force of the sentences, carried full 
weight. The chiefs hesitated, then filed out. 
Carson gave a little gesture at Miles as if 
to say—this is no time for talking of your 
affairs and no place for you to have been. 
Miles went out of the rear door and trailed 
the chiefs as far as the dismantling camp. 
The older men seemed to be thoughtful, but 
Bull's Tail strode along in a very evident ill 
temper. He reminded Miles of a panther 
that had tasted blood. At the river crossing, 
where their ponies stood to carry them dry- 
shod over the ford, Bull's Tail halted and 


spoke to the others in terms to -which-they:- 


assented eagerly, to Miles’ surprise. 

Bull's Tail turned and returned to the 
camp, his savage visage smoothed of all the 
lines of rage and defiance, awaiting the com- 
ing up of Fremont and his party, which in- 
cluded the Factor. 

“We will send out a young man,” said 
Bull’s Tail. “If you will point out where 
you will camp tonight he will join you there. 


He is poor, he has no horse and expects you 


” 


to give him one. 

There was a short consultation. 

“We'll make a near camp,” said Fremont. 
“We won't start until moonrise. I am going 
tonight merely to show them we are not to 
be intimidated. I should imagine the curve 
of the river would be a good place.” 

Carson and Maxwell squatted down with 
Bull’s Tail and the Scout drew a map in the 
dirt, marking the course of the Platte with a 
a stick, making a cross where the camp would 
form. The river ran in a double loop. At 
the first bend Carson had shown a stream 
joining the main river and an island, long 
and narrow. At the head of the next curve— 
the whole like a flattened S—he had placed 
the cross. - 

The start, determined upon so suddenly to 
impress the Indians, made much bustle of 
preparation. The horses were shod and in- 
spected, also the sixteen mules for the eight 
earts. The tires of the latter were over- 
hauled, each man’s kit neatly prepared for 
small compass and efficiency. The moon was 
due to rise at eight o’clock. The excitement 
of the council with the chiefs, the words and 
attitudes of Fremont, ran high within Miles. 
But this did not prevent him from the gnaw- 
ings of an appetite always good, unsatisfied 
with the lunch he had taken to the river. 

He wandered over to the. rope corral 
where the horses and mules were kept, see- 
ing a fire burning and a man tending a pot 
swung over the flames. That pot meant 
food, he figured, though it was not very 
large. The smell, as he approached, was 
none too savory and he slackened his steps. 

The man waved a hand to him, called him. 

“‘Ullo, mon brave. Que voulez vous?” 

Miles knew some French from the talk of 
river men. He had learned more since his 
association with the veyageurs. 

“J’ai faim?” he answered pointing to the 
pot, “mais, ce n’est pas trés douce.” The 
voyageur roared with laughter, stepping 
back, stumbling over a log and falling to the 
ground to roll in an ecstasy of mirth. 

“Mon gar,’ he cried when he got his 
breath. “Pas douce? Not vair’ sweet? 
That is good joke on you, mon garcon, 
Eet is glue—not stew. An’ eet is ready for 
the Chief. Eef you like, you can take. Eet 
is to feex one instrument. Nom de nom 
@Wune vache. Pas douce!” 

He still shook with laughter as he man- 
aged to ladle out some of the stuff into a 
smaller receptacle. 


“Eet is one barometer broke,’ he ex- 
plained. “Until eet is feex, we cannot 


start. Eet is of the great importance.” 
ERE was a chance, thought Miles, to get 
near Fremont, perhaps an opportunity to 
plead his own cause. He found the leader 
with knitted brows working over a cistern 
barometer, the only accurate instrument in 
commission with which to measure the 
height of the mountains they were .about to 
explore. The glass had been broken midway 
but the instrument had been carefully main- 
tained in such a position that no air had 
got into the tube. The factor had produced 
some glass vials of the same diameter as the 
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What Kind 
Boy Are You? 


Every boy who loves outdoors and clean, manly 
sport wants a gun. But no boy should have one 
unless he earnestly intends to use it properly 
and develop his skill in shooting in a sports- 
manlike manner. No boy who is careless of 
others’ rights, or reckless about other people's 
property, should have a gun. 


The boy who owns a gun should look on it as more 
than something to play with. He should learn first of 
all how to handle it properly, with entire safety to 
himself and others. He should look at it as a means 
of training in manliness and sportsmanship. 


The best gun for any boy to start with is the Daisy 
Air Rifle. Millions of American Boys have had their 
first training in marksmanship with a Daisy Air Rifle. 
For over thirty years it has been the favorite rifle for 
American boys. It looks like a real hunting rifle, 
shoots as straight, but is much safer as it shoots with 
compressed air, instead of powder. 


Your father probably had a Daisy when he was a 
boy. You can have a more modern one. Take it with 
you out into the woods, when you go fishing or swim- 
ming, or out on a hike. It is the best companion a 
boy can have. Cheaper to use, too; more than 500 
shots for only ten cents. 


The Military Daisy, 50 The Daisy Pump Gun, 5° 
shot repeater, looks sur- shot repeater, same pump 
prisingly like the guns action as found in the 


our boys carried ‘“ over 
there,”’ with a strap and 
removable bayonet—$5.00 


Other Models, $1.00 to $4.00 


Your dealer will show you the Daisy 
line, or any model sent direct from 
factory on receipt of price. 


highest type of modern 
hunting rifles—$5.00 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Plymouth, Mich, 
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True-Tone 
Saxophones 
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women. Unrivaled for home entertainment, school, church and lodge. In big demand for 
orchestra quae music. Most beautiful of all wind instruments. 
I © beginner — you can learn to play the scale in one hour’s practice 
and take your place in a band or orchestra in 90 days. Buescher is the oldest maker of 
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Send your name for a free copy of the most wonderful 
Saxophone Book Free Beck on the Saxophone ever published. Tells you 
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broken cistern but all these had broken in 
the attempt to file them off the right length. 

Carson, Maxwell, Wild Bill and several 
others stood looking on with the deepest in- 
terest. There had been many disputes about 
the height of the Wind River Peaks, gen- 
erally accepted as the highest of the region, 
and, without the barometer, these differences 
could not be settled nor the report of the 
expedition complete. 

Carson had suggested the use of a powder 
horn to replace the glass, offering his own, 
yellow in color, transparent enough to let 
the contents be seen fthrough the _ horn. 
This Fremont had heated, peeled, shaped and 
scraped thin. The mercury was _ heating, 
thread to secure the new tube in place was 
handy, all that was needed was the glue 
made from buffalo hoofs and horns. Carson 
took this from Miles. All were so engrossed 
in the repair that he saw his own cause must 
be postponed and watched the work down to 
the replacing of the brass case. 

“It will take some hours to dry,” said 
Fremont. “As soon as we are sure of that, 
we'll test it. If it works, well and good. If 
not, we'll try again at the next camp. Kit, 
will you cut a groove in some tree and place 
it in safety? I'll come with you.” Carson 
saw Miles but shook his head at him. Miles 
foraged for some food, found it, enough for 
himself and Tige, releasing the latter from 
guard duty over his outfit. 

All hope seemed gone. He wanted to get 
away from everybody. He did not want to 
say goodbye or to see the cavalcade start 
off when the moon rose. Whistling to the 
ready Tige, he made his way to the river 
again, strolling dejectedly, unheedful of the 
flow of the water, the herbage and trees, the 
insects, birds and beasts that usually en- 
grossed him, walking westwards beside the 
swift stream to where the sun was beginning 
to sink behind the outposts of the majestic 
Rockies. There, in the unknown solitudes, 
the rest would before long be making history 
and‘ discovery while he—wound chronometers 
at Fort Platte! 

Presently he came across a creek that was 
a tributary of the main river. This latter 
was named the Nebraska by the Indians and 
old traders, but the royageurs persisted in 
renaming it La Platte or The Shallow. 

It was fordable at almost any spot, the 
banks were low, the bed, except for occa- 
sional quicksand, firm, sometimes shingle, 
sometimes soft sand bright with sparkling 
specks of mica or pyrites of iron. The 
water was crystal clear. Where the smaller 
creek flowed in a multitude of minnows 
played and Miles stood to watch them idly. 
Tige, too, seemed interested in the shadowy 
things gliding in shoals and looked inquir- 
ingly up at his master as if to seek permis- 
sion to charge in and scatter’ them. Box- 
elder and willow grew close, with a tall 
cottonwood or two and an undergrowth of 
bracken and berry bushes, making a hidden 
wilderness bower of silence, save for the 
lapping of the meeting waters. 

Suddenly there was a wild scurry among 
the minnows. Two perch with spiny back 
fins and bright red tail and pectorals, creat- 
ures armored in gold with black stripes, olive 
green backs and white bellies—magnificent 
pirates of the stream—sailed out from the 
rushes into the shoal water that was not 
deep enough to entirely cover the bristling 
dorsals which cut the surface with stream- 
ing wakes. Open-mouthed they rushed into 
the flock of small fry—scattering wildly. 
Each secured its shining, wriggling supper 
and, ploughing through the remnants of the 
shiners, they surged back with gleams of 
vivid color to their lair. 

For the first time Miles thought of his own 
risks. He had come almost a couple of miles 
from the fort, he imagined. Generally there 
was little or no danger, the neighboring 
Sioux were on friendly, trading terms with 
the fort, even when they raided emigrant 
trains. Apparently peace had been main- 
tained with Fremont and the soldiers of the 
Great Chief af Washington. A warrior had 
been appointed by Bull’s Tail as courier. 

But Miles had not forgotten his first im- 
pression of the arrival of Bull’s Tail and his 
party, with their scalps acting as pennants 
for lances, with the brown tress at Bull 
Tail’s belt. He had seen the face of that 
chief when he had conferred with the older 
warriors and gained their general consent to 
sending the courier to the young-men war 
parties. 

It had been Bull’s Tail who had opposed 
that consent when the elders would have first 
given it. They were afraid of the young 
chiefs, afraid to stretch their authority too 
far lest it might snap and stay parted. They 
depended upon the young men for meat from 
the hunt, for immunity from hostile tribes. 
And Miles was convinced that Bull’s Tail 
hated the white men of Fremont’s command 
with a deadly, bloody enmity.. His face had 
been treacherous and crafty, he was a snake 
that would strike without warning. 

Such thinking roused him from his own im- 
mediate troubles for the moment, suggesting 
he should return to the Fort. He was all of 
half an hour distant and the sun had dropped 
behind the Laramie Range. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


E remembered the map that Carson had 

drawn in the dirt. This tributary creek 
should be the one marked by the double loop, 
close to where the camp expected to entrain 
that night. The trunk of a fallen cotton- 
wood bridged the little stream invitingly. 
Miles crossed it, Tige following, balancing 
carefully, digging his toes in the bark. They 
advanced through the fringe of brush and 
trees and there, before them, the broad Platte 
curved in a loop, with a long. narrow island, 
thickly wooded with willow and cottonwood, 
its length parallel with the current that ran 
swift and deep in a narrow channel between 
the island and the eastern bank. 

An object came up from beneath the bank, 
surveyed boy and dog with beady .eyes and, 
disdaining to dive, swam hard for the island, 
making enormous speed, propelled by a tail 
shaped like a paddle. 

It was Miles’ first beaver and also Tige’s 
introduction. Tige, with one short bark, 
plunged into the river and tried vainly to 
catch his swift quarry. Arrived at the 
{sland bank, he seemed bewildered by the 
absolute disappearance of the beaver which 
had probably found an underwater tunnel. 
Evidently the beaver scent was strong for 
Tige ran up and down and presently disap- 
peared, nor could Miles whistle him back. 

There was a flat rock in midchannel about 
which floodtides had piled up debris that made 
a fairly substantal islet with a stripped and 
bleached pine from the mountains for main 
support. Miles walked out on a shingle spit, 
jumped to the tree and cleared the rest of 
the passage in a leap that just landed him 
floundering in rushes on all-fours. It was 
going to be harder work, he realized, to jump 
back, without getting wet, but that did not 
trouble him. He was angry at Tige who had 
disobeyed him for the first deliberate time. 
He found the dog digging frantically at a 
hole he had already enlarged to a small cave, 
sniffing, making the dirt fly with busy paws, 
hard at it in the conviction that he was going 
to catch that beaver if he had to sink to 
China. 

When Miles cuffed him he looked up ludi- 
crously crestfallen, instantly abandoning his 
pit. It was so evident he had forgotten 
everything in the delight of this new scent 
that Miles laughed and Tige grinned back, 
baring all his teeth and gums, wrinkling his 
lips and wriggling his whole body in apolo- 
getic appreciation of his master’s ability to 
see both sides of an affair. 

“ Going to be dark mighty soon, Tige,” said 
Miles. ‘“ We got to get back.” He patted 
Tige’s head as he spoke. It lifted under his 
hand. Tige sniffed again. The coarse hair 
on his shoulders lifted in a bristly mane, a 
low gurgle menacing, deep in his throat. His 
whole body was rigid. 

His deep set eyes sought those of his master 
with a glance that said plainly—here is trou- 
ble — full-size and closeby. He bared his 
teeth, not in a grin, but with fangs of hate, 
his dilating nostrils quivering, pointing west. 


ILES gave him another pat. “Good dog, 

keep quiet,”’ he whispered. He started to 
cross the narrow island, Tige padding after 
him, stalking on tiptoes, with just one revival 
of the deep-throated gurgle. Miles crouched 
amid tall grass, willow boughs bending low 
about and above him, and carefully parted the 
leaves. It might be some wild beast, perhaps 
a panther, but Tige’s attitude made him think 
otherwise. He had given his man-growl, re- 
served only for those few humans to whom he 
was not instinctively friendly. 

This far side of the river was fully a hun- 
dred feet in width, the water rippling in 
shallows over gravel, the bank negligible. Be- 
yond, the prairie, bright with sunflowers, 
white poppies and wild geranium, ran prac- 
tically level for a mile to the first lift of 
the Laramie range that rose like a wall, the 
color of a purple grape, notched and serrated. 

At first he saw nothing. Then a warrior 
trotted into view, silhouetted in the fading 
light. The pony was spotted, the chief un- 
mistakably Bull’s Tail. He wore no war 
bonnet but there were feathers in his hair 
and his naked body had been smeared with 
light colored clay. He paused, looking keenly 
towards the island as Miles let the bough 
he was holding swing gently back into place, 
fearful of his face showing amid the green, 
facing, as he was, the last of the sunset. 

After him, rising from the gully that had 
concealed them, there came fifteen more, six- 
teen in all, two less than had ridden into the 
village from the hills. One of those had been 
deputed as guide. Another had stayed for 
some other reason. All were painted with 
clay. 

Bull’s Tail pointed towards the island and 
the band reined up and gazed with him but 
made no move while Miles clapped his hand 
over Tige’s muzzle, his own heart beginning 
to pound so loudly that he was afraid they 
might hear him. There was something in- 
finitely sinister about these statuelike horses 
and their savage riders. There was no wind. 
Not a hair or feather lifted or fluttered. The 
lances, the three rifles, were absolutely still. 
The group might have been carved out. of 
stone, save for the grim warning that eman- 
ated from them. They were not painted that 
way for anything but slaughter. They had 
just returned from a successful foray. 
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Bull's Tail jerked on his single rein and his 
pony threw up its head and wheeled. The 
chief talked, gesturing to two points of 
the western compass quadrant. His low gut- 
turals came faintly to Miles. Then, as if 
released from tension, two of the naked riders 
sped off at full speed in the indicated direc- 
tions. There were no shouts, no whoops, 
all was ominously business like. 

Bull’s Tail wheeled his mount again and, 
followed by the rest, rode into the stream 
straight for the island, riding directly towards 
where Miles crouched. The meaning of it all 
came like a flash. Bull’s Tail and his men 
were to form an ambush on the island! Aside 
from the three rifles their arrows would pour 
in a deadly flight across the narrow channel 
on the unsuspecting voyageurs as they came 
out of the willows, after crossing the tribu- 
tary creek. The two warriors had been sent 
for reinforcements from the other young-men 
bands who were already on their way -back to 
the village. The treacherous Bull’s Tail had 
found out from Fremont the site for the night 
camp. Or they might plan to swoop down 
after camp was established and asleep, at- 
tacking at dawn. Carson had told him they 
seldom attacked during the night. And it 
would be dark very soon now. 


UT there remained many minutes of half- 

light in which they might run him down 
and lance him. Bull's ‘Tail had seen the bough 
move. And Miles had to warn Fremont. 
Gaining his point about having a warrior 
sent with him, the white leader would be un- 
suspicious. Sentries would be set but, in a 
general attack, many, roused from slumber, 
would be killed. The island was an ideal hid- 
ing place. The scouts would see no sign. 

Miles turned and ran back through the 
grass, across the island, Tige at his heels, 
ordered to silence, understanding that danger 
was close and Miles in command. What noise 
he made was covered by the plashing of the 
horses’ hoofs. As he gained the bank by the 
ehannel he heard the first riders coming up 
out of the water where he had hidden. 

There was a grunting exclamation. An- 
other. Swift, soft footsteps. They were 
searching for him afoot. 

He could not hope to reach the place he 
had crossed. He could tell by the sounds that 
the warriors had spread out in their pursuit. 
They might not yet be sure it was a human 
being that had shifted the branch, yet their 
eyes were marvellously trained to read trail. 

He looked about him desperately. An an- 
cient willow stood on the bank, its gnarled 
roots protruding into the stream, the dirt be- 
tween them washed away by the swift curr- 
ent. Miles let himself softly into the water 
that came up almost to his armpits and was 
cold. He clutched Tige by the collar, guiding 
the dog as he swam, and waded down stream 
towards the covert. He managed to force 
his way somehow between the roots, tripping 
once over a submerged bough, plunging Tige 
under the water. Then he was inside, the 
dog scrambling desperately. He caught hold 
of Tige and hugged him up, the dog’s paws 
resting on his shoulders, whispering to him 
in a strained voice, Tige’s muzzle close to his 
face, his eyes shining with intelligence. 

A warrior knelt on the bank, looking up 
and down stream. The hurrying water, 
swirling about the roots, covered any eddies 
of their struggling entrance, the stains were 
swept down-stream. 

The Indian did not move, half concealed in 
the rushes, the upper half of his face out- 
lined against the fast fading afterglow. An- 
other came out on the bank directly above 
him. A root creaked as the warrior trod on 
it, searching the neighborhood. 

Miles teeth began to chatter, partly through 
nervousness and anxiety, partly through the 
chill of the water, running from snow sources 
high in the hills; He could feel his heart 
pumping. Tige’s also, the dog shivering vio- 
lently but keeping his position. 

The friendly darkness sifted down and they 
had not discovered him. Before the moon 
rose he must get away—back to the Fort—if 
he could pass those watchful suspicious eyes. 
The minutes passed. The kneeling Indian’s 
face died out as the twilight vanished. There 
was another creak of the root overhead. 

If they suspected the root cavern they 
would surely have probed it with their lances? 
Perhaps, after all, they had not been able to 
read his sign or had mistaken it for that of 
some animal. The springy grass had covered 
him. Perhaps? 

An agonising cramp came-in one calf. He 
dared not move for fear of the noise and the 
support he was giving Tige. The muscles 
knotted until he had to bite his lips to hold 
back a scream. Groping with the leg he found 
a root and pressed the contraction. against 
it. It eased at last but left him weak with 
the sweat running down his face. Now he 
could not control his chattering teeth, the 
cold water seemed deadening him. Tige let 
out a tiny whimper of distress. 

Miles moved through the rooty labyrinth 
towards its lower end, painfully and slowly, 
helping Tige. Close to an opening he peered 
out and up. He could see nothing, hear 
nothing. The risk, not only of his own cap- 
ture, but the massacre of the encampment, 
was tremendous. Effort had to be made. 
Longer submersion would sap strength and 
will, he realized plainly. 

Mississippi Miles was a true son of the 
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river. He could swim like a fish. He made 
his plans. He made a little prayer. Inch by 
inch he waded free and stood neck deep, 
close to the bank and its overhanging bushes, 
Tige between him and the island. 

Tige was the problem. He had behaved 
wonderfully, but Miles could float silently 
down stream to the bend and strand without 
a splash. Tige had to swim. He would do 
this with only the top of his head above the 
water. His movements might escape notice— 
if only he would keep close to his master. 

Miles put his mouth to the dog’s ear and 
talked to him. 

“Stay with me—stay in, Tige. Stay close. 
God, please make him understand!” he 
breathed. He sank backwards, bringing up 
his feet, floating, one hand paddling softly, 
the other at Tige’s shoulder. An eddy caught 
them, running close to the bank. The brave, 
wise dog swam with his nose just out of 
water, muzzle and head held straight back. 
Foot by foot, yard by yard, they swept down 
to the tail tickle of the island, out on the 
dusky river. A moment and they were clear, 
crossing to the opposite bank with the eddy. 
Opposite the tributary it swung in a circle 
and Miles went with it, gazing up at the 
stars that were coming out, barely daring to 
breathe but with hope rising. 


H': head greunded on a shingle bar. Tige 
found bottom. Miles held him tight, lis- 
tening—listening. The island stood up dim 
and silent. They had won through! He turned 
over and crept through the shallows like a 
water snake, crawling out into a bed of horse 
mint, strong scented. Tige sneaked beside 
him, belly to the ground, nosing his master 
as tte lay prone, one arm about the dog to 
prevent him shaking himself. 

They were on the lower side of the inflow- 
ing stream. Screened, safe. Miles got to his 
feet and forced himself into a staggering 
run. It warmed him as he went and he got 
his second wind speedily, forging on doggedly, 
keeping among the trees, Tige bounding on 
in the darkness, coming back every few 
yards to leap up at him 

Breathless, he came in sight of the wagons, 
the mules already hitched, the saddle horses 
bunched ready for the start, the men about 
a fire. 

Wild Bill saw him first and gave a shout, 
grabbing him up from the ground. 

“ Whar’ in tarnashun hav’ ye bin?” he 
demanded. “I jest come back from scoutin’ 
to the village. Carson’s over to the Fort 
lookin’ for ye. Thar’s a rare rumpus over 
ye. Why, you’re drippin’ wet!” 

“Is that the lad?” It was Fremont’s 
voice, cold and stern. Miles saluted as Wild 
Bill let him go. 

“Tt’s an ambush, sir,” he gasped, still 
short of breath. ‘“Bull’s Tail, and four- 
teen warriors, on the little island near where 
you’re goin’ to camp. Two more have gone 
off to the hills. It’s a painted war-party. 
I was on the island. I coujdn’t come until 
it was dark.” 

He gasped out his story with the men 
grouped back of the Chief. Carson joined 
them before he had finished. Fremont set 
a hand on his shoulder. 

“You're a brave, quick-witted boy,” said 
the leader and all-of Miles’ fatigue fell away 
from him as he straightened up. 

“We'll not force *an issue,’ said Fremont. 
“We'll not start till morning. We'll make 
Bull’s Tail a joke. Ridicule is our -best 
weapon. They will laugh him out of the 
lodges and twit him in the Council. 

“Your discovery helps matters consider- 
ably, Miles.” He paused looking keenly at 
the lad. “Carson spoke to me about your 
disappointment,” he said finally. ‘ You’ve 
earned the trip. You shall go along. Now 
get off those clothes and dry yourself by 
the fire. Get him a blanket.” 

A dozen were offered. He was hailed as 
a true mascot while Carson and Wild Bill 
rubbed him briskly down and Lajeunesse 
dried his things over the flames. 

“T had a mascot of my own,” said Miles. 
“Carson gave it to me. It’s in my poke.” 
Lajeunesse had emptied his pockets and the 
buckskin -bag was drying on a twig stuck 
upright in the ground. “I thought it was 
empty,” said Lajeunesse as he handed it to 
Miles who took out the little fragment of 
bone from the buffalo’s heart and displayed 
it on his palm while the voyageurs crowded 
round to see it, Tige wriggling through them 
to his master’s side. 

“My Masheagawa,” said Miles. 

“That’s sure a good-luck token,” said 
Wild Bill. “You don’t want to lose that, 
son. It’s strong medicine. That’s' what 
brought you through.” The bit of bone 
passed from hand to hand. It was plain 
that the vogageurs regarded it with super- 
stitious belief in its powers as a talisman. 

“Do you think it really brought me good- 
luck?” Miles asked Carson later, when he 
was dressed and dry, with a good supper in 
his stomach. “The masheagawa, I mean?” 

“T don’t know about that, Miles,” an- 
swered the Scout, gravely. “‘ You sure were 
lucky in getting away. But you used your 
wits. I reckon mebbe you prayed a little?” 

“TI sure did.” 

“ Well—God made the buffalo,” said Car- 
son, enigmatically, and Miles was satisfied 
with the answer, 
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thinking he was stealing my 
master’s horses, but my master rushed out 
and yells, “ Hey, Sport, come out of that. 
It’s all right, it's his truck now.” 


went for him, 


V ELL, sir, that just struck me all in a 

heap. Why, that truck was about all 
the fun I had in life, and here was somebody 
else driving it and my master sticking around 
the warehouse all day. 

I figured that woman had something to do 
with it, but I didn't hold it against her. 
My father had told me what women were 
like—so I knew it was her nature. But I 
saw where life around the warehouse by day 
and in that flat by night was going to make 
me into a regular lah-de-dah kind of dog, 
and my sleeping pride woke up. I decided 
I'd beat it as soon as the going was good— 
though of course I wouldn't leave my master 
altogether. I'd take a look see around the 
world for a month or so and then come home 
and see how much they'd missed me. I had 
to do it if I was going to save my soul. 

Sut I kept putting it off and putting it off. 
For one thing, my master now that he had 
the woman with him all the time, didn't 
need to go out to see her, so we used to 
|} have plenty of fun rough-housing. That is, 
| we did until they got a pup. He wasn’t much 
of a pup, in my opinion. He was redder than 
a chow dog,-and as bare as one of these 
Chewawwaws, and they had to keep him 
rolled up all the time in a blanket. And! the 
way he whined—he was the loudest. whiner 
I'd ever heard. I used to lie around there, 
and wish to heavens he’d give a good bark 
once in a while, but no—all he would do was 
to whine. I got pretty tired of it, I tell you. 

And after they got him, there wasn’t much 
rough-housing for me. Sometimes my master 
| would start to play with me but the woman 
'would say, “ Jim—remember the baby.” 

So with one thing and another life got too 
dull for any use. And I figured to myself 
my master doesn’t need me around the ware- 
house, and that pup seems to fill their even- 
ings, so now's the time to make a getaway. 
Of course, I'll come back, but me for the 
| streets and garbage pails. I was fair hungry 
for a good rancid meal again, anyhow. 
| So to put it in two wags of my tail, I 
' 





beat it. And say, do you know, for the first 
two days it took all my resolution to keep 
|from going back to the flat. Of course, I 
| felt bad over leaving them, even for a vaca- 
| tion, but that wasn’t the real trouble. The 
real trouble was because I’d got so soft and 
flabby and lazy that being a stray was tough 
on me. Just as my father had warned me. 
Why, the second night I was so sore and lame 
and, weak in the knees that I lay down in a 
doorway and just whined myself to sleep. 

After I’d skirmished around and found a 
little breakfast, though, I began to feel bet- 
ter. I’d lost two or three pounds, and I could 
see a little of my ribs showing through my 
skin and knew I was getting fit. 

But I kept away from those tough street 
dogs for a few days. I knew I'd be no match 
for them until I got hardened a bit. After 
a week I took a chance with a big mongrel 
who started to chase me, and when I got 
through with him he had one less ear. 

That made me cocky as a fox terrier and 
I really began to enjoy the rover's life again. 
I even found pleasure in being wholly master- 
less, though I had no intention of staying 
that way. It’s all right being a tramp when 
you feel you have a home to go to, but when 
you’re a tramp that hasn’t a home it’s some- 
thing else again. 

However, I had a bully time and I never 
even let a human being get within four feet 
of me except children. I used to play with 
them whenever there weren’t any women or 
men too near. I liked the tough little boys 
best, they played rough, like a man. 

One day I was trotting along a street 
looking for adventure. The street began to 
climb and climb and after I reached the top of 
the hill I looked down at a crack in the street 
and there was water way, way below me. 
Another dog I met on that street said that 
was the river and that I would reach the 
country if I kept on going. So I kept on 
going, for I'd never seen what country was 
like, At first it was just like the city, as 
far as I could see, houses and streets and 
garbage pails and autos and, trolleys and 
people—but by and by these familiar sights 
got fewer and fewer and before long there 
weren't only a few houses and the roads had 
grass like you see in the parks, alongside 
of them, and there was miles of trees. 

T may as well say right now I didn’t care 
for the country. I gave it a fair trial. I 
was wandering around it for days and days. 
but fhe garbage pails were few and far be- 
tween, and though I could occasionally chase 
things the dogs I met told me were chickens 
they were silly things and nothing like as 
interesting as dodging automobiles. As for 
dog fights—the country dogs may be healthier 
‘and huskier, as I’ve been told they are, but 
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I guess they hadn't had my experience; they 
really weren't in my class. 


Then sometimes I'd go for miles and miles | 


on long hot roads and never find anything 
to drink. In the city I knew where to find 
water, there was always a leaky hydrant or 
something, but in the country it was often 
hard. If I'd known it well I 
wouldn’t have had much trouble—but I was 
used to modern improvements. 

Well, I got tired of the country before many 
days, and I started home. I was in fine 
shape, thin, full of pep. I could have stood 
hundreds of days more of roving, but I'd had 


enough for a time. I figured I'd go home 
and be spoiled some more. My father had 


told me how women will ruin a dog—but he 
didn't tell me how you get so you kind of 
love them. My gracious, but I was happy at 
the thought of letting her pet me and feed 
me up—and of smelling that good smell of 
her, and then of seeing my master and being 
rough-housed by him. Why, I was even home- 
sick to hear that pup of theirs whine. There 
may be dogs that can enjoy a world that 


hasn't any friends in it but other dogs, but | 


I'm not one of them. I'd learned that. 

I narrowly escaped being picked up by a 
country dog catcher, but I ducked his noose 
just in time and went away from there faster 
than I've ever traveled before or since. And 
after a few days I crossed that hill over the 
river again, and I was back in the city. I 
trotted right fast toward home, but I didn’t 
run. I'd seen a dog shot for running once, 
somebody yelled “ mad dog,” and a policeman 
shot him—so I knew better than that. 

It was night when I reached the place 
where my master lived and I fairly ran up 
the stairs. When I came to his door it was 
open. I leaped in—but it was all dark and 
empty. He wasn't there, and she wasn't 
there, and the pup wasn’t there. And all 
their things were gone, too. 

That was awful. For the first time in my 
life I lay down and put my head between 
my paws and cried and cried. And maybe 
I didn’t call myself names. 

“You poor mutt,” I said. ‘ You miserable 
crab hound, You—you silly pomeranian 
pest. Here you went chasing off on your own 
selfish pleasure and deserted them—and look 
what they did. They went away because you 
weren't here to look after them. Maybe some- 
body came in and stole them and all their 
things while you were gallivanting around. 
You wanted to be a rover again, didn’t you? 
Well, you're a rover now, for fair. No home, 
no master, no missus, no pink pup to care 
for. Oh, you poodle-headed idiot. You're not 
a dog, you’re a—you're a cat!” 

I stuck around that place until dawn, 
thinking maybe I'd pick up their scent some- 
how, but they'd been gone too long. Besides 
that, as a city dog I'd used my eyes more 
than my nose and I wasn’t what you'd call 
a clever smeller as dogs go. 

When daylight came I went down to the 
warehouse, and, say—that was gone, too. 
There wasn't anything there but a lot of 
smelly black timbers and things. Another 
dog told me there’d been a fire. 

So that’s how I’ve come to be a stray. 
It’s days and days and days I've been one. 
My own fault, altogether. At first, I blamed 
my missus for it, feeling that if she hadn't 
coddled me and my master I might still be 
riding that truck, but when I thought it over 
coolly I knew that wasn’t fair. My missus 
was a woman, and as my father told me, it’s 
a woman’s nature to coddle and spoil you. 
If I didn’t want to be coddled and spoiled I 
could run away, and I had. I'd made my 
choice, and here I am. 

Of course, I've had chances to get other 
masters but I must be what they call a one- 
man dog. And if it ain’t that man, I'll just 
be no man’s dog. It isn’t as tough as you 
might think, so far as eating and drinking 
and sleeping goes—a bright dog can always 
get his living, especially in the city. But 
I’m carrying around an empty place where 
my heart should be. 


Yip! Yip! Yow! Hey, look who’s here! 
Yip! Yip! Master! Master! 
x * * 


I HOPE you'll excuse me for having rushed 

off that way the other day. But you saw 
how it was. That was my old master just 
climbing into that auto. It's his own car, 
too. 
of got away and I probably never would have 
found him. Some re-union, I'll say. Why, 
I thought he’d just bust my ribs. And what 
I did to his nice clean suit was a caution. 

Spoiled?—Nothing but! And I’m going to 
go right on being ruined as long as I live. 
I don’t want ever to look at a garbage pail 
again—well, hardly ever. 

Do you get this swell collar? Class! Ill 
Say so. The missus bought it, too. And I’ve 
gained four pounds already. And there's an- 
other pink pup in the house. She whines 
louder than the first one. But I like her a 

lot, believe me. 
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they went on horse back or In buggies or 
wagons, generally in groups. These trips 
were full of fun and excitement. The coun- 


try was wild and many of the lawyers carried 
guns, looking for deer and smaller animals. 
Not unfrequently the court was delayed a 
day or more because a part of the company, 
the judge included, was tracking a deer. 
Practical jokes were common on these jour- 
neys. Lincoln played one once of which law- 
yers in Illinois still tell. 

It was in the spring of the year, a river 
which the party supposed it must cross in 
order to get to the town where they were 
due, had overflowed the prairies; it looked 
as if the whole country was under water. 
None of the lawyers except Lincoln were 
familiar with the place, and they were feel- 
ing pretty serious. 

“I know this country,” Lincoln told them, 
“and if you will trust yourselves to me, I 
will take you to town safely.” Of course 
they consented. 

“You must strip,” he said, “it is pretty 
wet around here,” so judge and lawyers pulled 
off coats, trousers, shirts and boots, down 
to the skin, rolled them all in tight bundles 
and, under Lincoln's directions, strapped 
them to their saddles. 

“Fall in line,’ was Lincoln's order; and 
at the head of this queer looking procession, 
he started on a long roundabout journey. For 
two or three hours the men traveled, the 
water never much above their horses’ hoofs, 
when suddenly Lincoln announced, “ Here's 
our town.” Then it dawned on them that 
their idea that they must cross the main 
channel of the river in order to get to the 
place was a mistake; that they had been on 
the right side ail the time. All that they 
had been doing in their nakedness: was to 
skirt the edge of a shallow overflow. 


by the stories of these years that Lincoln 
traveled the Eighth Circuit are full of 
practical jokes, they are still fuller of tales 
of his kindness, not to men alone but even 
to birds of the air. His companions when 
they went back to their families nearly al- 
ways had some story to tell their children 
of the good turns he did everything alive. 

One day as they were going along, he heard 
what seemed to be birds crying. He at once 
dismounted, looked them up, found they had 
fallen from their nest and carefully put them 
back. Again they passed a young pig which 
had been caught in a rail fence, so tight that 
it could not get out. It was squealing for 
dear life and in danger of killing itself. Lin- 
coln stopped and with great care removed 
the fence and let the little fellow loose. Then 
he put the bars back and went on. 

In the towns everybody knew him and 
loved him. There were boys and girls in 
many of those towns who would run home 
at night, crying joyfully, “Mr. Lincoln has 
come! Mr. Lincoln has come!” When he 
visited in their homes they gathered about 
him and listened to his stories. Many a boy, 
when he knew Mr. Lincoln was going to try 
a case, would slip in to heur him argue. He 
would play ball with them on the street, pitch 
quoits, and wrestle with them. They were 
not afraid even to play practical jokes on 
him. 

He wore a tall, stove-pipe hat, as was the 
custom, and one day in Bloomington, II1., 
some of his young admirers rigged a string 
across the street, at just the proper height 
to catch his hat and tip it off. Lincoln took 
after the young rascals, chasing them so hard 
and furiously that they were frightened. He 
finally collared them all, and when he saw 
they were looking scared, he said, “Come on 
boys, I will stand treat.” 

Not only was he the friend of the children 
but of the young men just starting out in the 
law and needing advice and encouragement. 
He never was too busy to help a_ beginner 
out of a'tight place or to give him a hint 
if he saw he was in danger of making a mis- 
take. To many a young lawyer on the circuit 
he was like a father. Perhaps the best thing 
he did for them after making them feel his 
genuine sympathy in their troubles was his 
constant advice to “ work, work, work.” 


oo he went, up and down the 
country, he was loved; and never, in all 
those years as he was not only becoming 
daily a greater and greater lawyer but as 
he was becoming more and more prominent in 
public affairs, did he neglect an opportunity 
to do a good turn to an old friend. 

In the spring of 1858, when he was work- 
ing night and day on the most serious public 
question he had ever tackled, there came to 
him for help an old lady, Hannah Armstrong, 
the wife of that Jack Armstrong, the bully 
of the Clary’s Grove gang, you will remem- 
ber, he had thrashed at New Salem, back in 
1831. That thrashing had done Jack Arm- 
strong good. He had always been Lincoln’s 
friend after it. It had made Hannah Arm- 
strong his friend, too, and she had played 
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almost the part of a mother to him, doing 
his mending, washing his clothes and look- 
ing after him in many ways. He frequently 
would go to her house and help her in ways 
that Jack Armstrong, careless fellow that he 
was, would never think to do. They ha 
son called Duff—a wilder boy than ever his 
father had been. 

One of the favorite performances of the 
gangs of wild young men in Illinois at that 
time was breaking up camp-meetings. When- 
ever a camp-meeting was held they would 
gather on the outskirts and by their jeers, 
their drinking and their fighting often make 
the services impossible. Duff Armstrong often 
joined these gangs. 

One night in August, 1857, at a camp meet- 
ing near Havana, Duff, while drunk, quarreled 
with a friend and thrashed him. A few hours 
later, the same night, this boy was killed. 
The marks of two blows were found upon 
him—one of them proved to be from a blow 
given by an ox-yoke by a third member of 
the gang. Duff Armstrong was accused of 
dealing the second with a sling.shot. He 
denied having used anything but his fist in 
the quarrel with the victim, a quarrel which 
he admitted. The first man was tried, found 
guilty and sentenced. Duff lay in jail for 
several months, awaiting his trial. Mrs. Arm- 
strong in the meantime was distracted with 
anxiety. Jack had died soon after Duff's 
arrest, and the last thing he said to her was, 
**Sell everything you have and clear Duff.” 
She was not at all sure it could be done. 
Just about the time that his trial was to 
come off, Mr. Lincoln came into the county. 
Mrs. Armstrong immediately went to him and 
teid her story. 

“Don’t you worry,’ he said, “I will see 
what I can do.” Going to the lawyers who 
had the case in hand, he said, “If you will 
let me, I would like to assist.”” They were 
only too glad to have his help, and he im- 
mediately took charge of the case. 


HE witnesses, the jury, the spectators 

were nearly all people, or sons of people 
that he had known in his early days in [Il- 
linois, and he talked to them in his friendly, 
intimate fashion, trying to get at the truth 
of what had happened. It finally came down 
to this, that the only damaging testimony 
against Duff was that of a boy who swore 
that he had seen Duff strike. ‘“‘ What time of 
night was that,” Mr. Lincoln asked. ‘ Ten 
or eleven o'clock,” he said. 

“How could you see him?” 

“Why,” he said, “it was full moon, and I 
could see as clear as when the sun was in 
the sky.” 

Mr. Lincoln came back again and again to 
this testimony, “ You could see him by the 
light of the moon?” It was thoroughly im- 
pressed on the jury that this was where the 
case hung, and it seemed as if this evidence 
would convict poor Duff. 

When Mr. Lincoln rose to speak, he went 
back to the early days when he had known 
Duff’s father and mother, and he told of their 
kindness to him when he was alone and poor. 
He painted something of the life of the boy 
and, his waywardness, and showed that the 
only serious testimony against him was this 
of the boy who swore that he saw him strike 
by the light of the moon. At this point, Mr. 
Lincoln pulled out of his pocket an almanac 
of 1857, and turning to the phases of the 
moon, as shown on the date of the murder, 
he pointed out that it was quite impossible 
that this testimony should have been true, 
because the moon that night was in its first 
quarter and sunk long before the hour of the 
murder. 

Judge and jury and lawyers pored over 
the almanac in amazement. He had com- 
pletely riddled the damaging testimony, and 
Duff was freed. 


HIS springing of a surprise at the end of 

a trial was characteristic of Mr. Lincoln. 
It was like the surprise in a play. In the 
Trailer case, as it is called, where Lincoln 
represented the two Trailer brothers who had 
been arrested on a confesstfon of a _ third 
brother for the murder of a man, he created 
a sensation by producing in the open court 
the man said to have been murdered. 

It was in this way that in the years from 
1837 to 1860, Lincoln built up his law prac- 
tice. In those years he tried nearly 175 
eases before the Illinois Supreme Court, many 
of them of first importance. 
great lawyer, not only because of his knowl- 
edge of the law and his skill in pleading but 
because he looked on the law as the instru- 
ment for seeing that justice is done to men. 
He did it by his clearness of mind, his pas- 
sion for the truth, his candor, his wit, his 
honest indignation against the thing that was 
mean, and sneaking; and, above all, by his 
willingness to study and keep studying, al- 
ways feeling that he did not know enough 
of his great subject. There can be no doubt 
that if he had continued in his profession 


He became a- 





Every Keen Boy 
Will Want 
This Book 


T tells the story of Tim 
Thompson, the First Pinch 
Hitter. Tim was a keen boy 


himself. He had imagination. 
He saw in the grubbing hoe han- 
dle his father had made, a better 
bat than the flat paddles the 
youths of his day used. Read 
how he used it, 
at the Independ- 
ence Day Cham- 
pionship game. 
This unique 
book— 





Famous Sluggers 


also tells about Babe Ruth and his 54 home runs in 1920, George 
Sisler, Tris Speaker, Ty Cobb, Eddie Collins, Jake Daubert, 
Hank Gowdy, Hans Wagner, Frank Baker, Eddie Roush and 
other famous batters. 


It gives their records and the records of other champions—facts 
about the heroes of baseball history. It illustrates—and describes 
the bats they use and tells why they prefer 


Louisville Slugger Bats 


There’s a copy for you. Live dealers in athletic goods can supply 
you. Or send 10 cents—to cover cost of mailing—to the makers 
of the Famous Louisville Slugger bats. Write today for this 
interesting book that every keen boy will like. 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 


Incorporated 
Makers of the Famous Louisville Slugger Bats 


732 Preston St. Louisville, Ky. 
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Boys! get big fish— 
same as ‘‘Dad”’ does 


HE real, red-blooded boy of today isn't satisfied 
to go fishing with cane pole and a can o’ worms— 
he wants action. He wants to catch bass and other 
Pm fish—to get the thrill and excitement—same as “dad” 
iOe€S 
And he can. Hundreds of boys are catching bass and other game fish by 
casting for ‘em, with rod and reel and the right baits. 
The reel they're using is the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel. With this 
reel any boy, without previous experience, can cast easily—you cannot 
get a back-lash, snarl or tangle when using it, and that’s what has made 
casting difficult heretofore. 
The Bass-Oreno shown here is one of the famous South Bend baits, which 
probably has caught more fish than any other wooden bait made. Bass 
and other game fish cannot resist it. 
Any sporting goods dealer will gladly show you this South Bend Reel and 
the Bass-Oreno and other South Bend Baits. Go see them. Ask the 
salesman about their use. 
Write for “The Days of Real Sport’—our book showing complete line 
of South Bend Tackle, Illustrated by Briggs, the cartoonist, It's FREE. 
A postal gets it. 


South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash- 
Reel 








No. 973 





SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


5509 High Street —~ South Bend, Ind. 




















I will show you how. 


weak, puny, undersized 





— H the start, 
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STRONGFORT 
whose feats of strength 
have never been 
equalied. 


RE YOU ever asked that question? 
developed, quick, alert; the kind of boy who will make the nine or the eleven and 
succeed in anything he tries to do? 
Or are you a “Sissy,” without any muscles to show; skinny, undeveloped, slab-sided. 
Pasty-faced; snowing your lack of training or your i)! health or your bad habits in your face? 


You Want To Be Strong 


Every boy does; every boy likes to have his companions look up to him; likes to be a 
leader instead of tagging along behind; likes to have a fine figure; likes to have health 
and strength so he can excel in sports ard become a strong man, a success in the 


It’s Easy—When You Know How 


I will show you how I built myself up, until I became the 
strongest man in tne world; how I have built t.p thousands of boys and men, many of them 
I will show yot how to grow into a strong man, fit to take care 
of yourself in any company; fit to engage in any sort of work and make a success of it. 

I will put life and vim and energy and vitality into you so when you finish your 
schooling and are looking for a position, you will have the upright carriage, the manly 
figure, the clear eye, that will mark you as the right man to be chosen for the position 
you apply for, and make your parents proud of you. 


Right Now Is the Time To Start 


sit right down now and send me a 10c piece (one dime) to cover mailing expenses, and I 
will send you free a copy of my book on Strongfortism, 
of Health, Strength and Mental Energy,’ which wili show you just how to make 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 


“LET ME FEEL YOUR MUSCLE!’ 


Are you a leader among your friends; strong, well- 


orld. 


The younger you are, the easier and quicker 
the building up process will be. Don’t delay; 


**Promotion and Conservation 


Dept. 371, Newark, N. J. 































Griswold Phonograph Specialties Co. 


Burlington, lowa 


SCOUT Here is the phono- 
graph you have been 
looking for. Just the instrument for 
your camp, your troop meeting rooms, 
ideal for your dad’s summer cottage, 
boating, picnics, automobile parties— 
in fact, you will find it a pleasure pro- 
ducer anywhere. 
“The Wanderer” is of such size as 
can be conveniently carried about, but 
not so small as to sacrifice fine vol- 
ume and really beautiful quality 
of tone, 
Plays all records — Oregon 
Spruce amplifier and one of 


the finest tone arms made. 
Equipped with Griswold 
Automatic Stop. 
Best quality imitation 
leather covered case. 
Full nickel plated trim- 
mings. Weight about 


18 pounds. 24 Records 
can be carried in case. 
Fully guaranteed. Price 
$45.00. 

Write today for 
descriptive matter. 


full 














Boys! Sousa and nine other world-famous 
musicians tell you secrets of success: learn 
what opportunities there are for you in 
Scout band or drum corps. 
Free Trial Any 
Conn Instrument 
\. Used by greatest bands and 
> solo artists. Easiest of all 
to play, Send postcard 
for free book and details / 
of free trial plan. / 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. ,, / 
507 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana / 























SCOUT TENTS—tThis is the army pup 
tent, size 7 ft. 2 in. wide, 5 ft. 6 in. long, 
3 ft. 7 in. high. Have been used but are 
in perfect condition 


PYRAMID TENTS—Size 16 x 16. Been 


used in service and are in perfect con- 
GRRIOM cece cccevcccesecescvecessss $32.50 
MES-KITS 45c. CANTEENS 45c. 


(Made of aluminum. New.) 

0. D. ARMY BLANKETS $3.95 
(All wool, size 52 x 70, olive drab color, 
finest blanket for outdoors.) 
SPIRAL LEGGINGS SCOUT AXES 85c. 
All wool $1.40 Made for the U. S. Army 
SCOUT GLASSES $8.95 
(A high grade imported bird glass with 
case.) 

CHICAGO SALVAGE STOCK STORE 
507 South State Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Mail orders filled when accompanied by 
money crder. 

















CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
FISHBOATS 
MOTOR BOATS 


Sw Cov motors 


CATALOG FREE. Save Money ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state what you are interested in 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO 
321 Ellie Ave. PESHTIGO, WIS. 













MINIATURE 
MARINE REPRODUCTIONS 


Engines 


Power Boats, 
Fittings 


Buy them complete or 
Make them from our parts 


It’s interesting, and great sport too. 
Send for Catalog 
THE H. E. BOUCHER MFG. CO. 
154 Lafayette St, New York, N. Y. 


Cmon Fellers || 
I Know the Way’ 


Make sure of direction with a 

Leedawl Compass 
the reliable guide 

Leedaw! has sensitive nee- 4 


Sailing Yachts, 
Boilers, 








dle—arrow shaped—no mis- 
taking N and 8; cupped jewel 
bearing, snap in beveled crystal 
glass; untarnishable white metal 
case. $1.50 at yovr dealers. A 
little higher in Canada and far 
west. Taylor Compasses also made 
in 9 other styles, priced 75c to $5. 
Folder on request c-114 
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LOCKHART 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


Patented Made in U. 8. A. 
Regulation for Military—Correct for Sport 
Special Boys’ Size 
(“Regular —Mens **Scout”’’"—Boys) 

At Your SCOUT DEALER Or Write 
195 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Mfrs. to the Gov't, Military Schools & Organizations 





that the day would have come when he would 
have been able to meet on equal terms the 
great lawyers of the East as they came West, 
and that he himself would have been going 
East as their peer. 

But, great as was his interest In his pro- 
fession, his reverence for it and his desire 
to serve men through it, the law had always 
had a rival in Lincoln’s mind; that rival was 
politics. In all these years in which he had 
been building himself up in the law to a 
point where he could meet the best of them, 
not only at home but abroad, he had never 
forgotten that he was a citizen before he was 
a lawyer. We left him in 1834 a member of 
the state legislature to follow his course as 
a lawyer, now we will go back and see what 
kind of a public servant he made. 

(To be continued in June Boys’ LIFE) 
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The Frozen Barrier 
i (Continued from page 30) 
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bidarka 


SUUAUUATUAAUGNNUAAGAAOL EEN ATUELSUUNOUATO TOAD ADELE 


boughs he came upon Johnny's 
where Red Knudesen had hidden it. 

His return to camp with the stolen boat 
was followed by a scene of the wildest ex- 
citement, and that night there was a feast, 
after which the hunters met in council around 
Vasilly’s fire. 

Vasilly, knowing that he could no longer 
hold the young men, gave the order to move 
southward, and before the dawn of the next 
day camp was broken. The old men, women 
and children remained on the beach of Bear 


Cove, while the Doctor and Fred, to their 
delight and astonishment, found  them- 
selves moving southward with the young 
men. 


Before the day was done twelve bidarkas 
were lying on the Pacific beach, and the 
Doctor’s entire outfit was snugly stored in 
the trapper’s out-house on Halibut Bay. 

Then began the strangest journey that the 


Doctor and Fred ever experienced. Carried 
swiftly in two bidarkas they followed a 
straight course eastward, while the others 


spread out fan-wise beyond the horizon. 

And every night, no matter where they 
camped, the scouts would come gliding in, 
and behind them they brought other bidarkas, 
and, what was more important, news of the 
game they hunted. A seal hunter from Stepo- 
vak Bay had seen a sail beyond Karpal, or 
an Ivanof Aleute had marked the smoke of 
a strange camp on the beach of Chiachi ; little 
by little, and clue by slender clue the trail 
was taken up and followed, and day by day 
more bidarkas came, It was as if a gigantic 
spider-web was drawing the waters of the 
north Pacific. Nothing like it had been seen 
since the days of Baranof, when fleets of a 
thousand keels combed the. reefs of Yakutat, 
but while the keels were fewer, these men had 
learned the white-man’s ways, and well oiled 
Winchesters lay beneath the deck-covers. 

And so it happened that Black Jack and 
Red Knudesen lay becalmed in a rocky bay 
east of Aniakchak. Despite their temporary 
check they were well content, for a strong 
breeze that had died away under the noon 
sun had carried them twenty miles since the 
break of day, and east of them lay Kodiak 
Island with its countless bays and waterways. 

And so, as they lay at ease, waiting for the 
afternoon breeze, they heard the steady 
puffing of a cannery-tug as it rounded the 
eastern point. For the fraction of a second 
Black Jack’s eyes rested on the rifles that 
hung in loops beneath the gunwale but the 
unformed thought in the back of his brain was 
arrested by the voice of his partner: ‘Never 
mind them shootin’ irons,” Knudesen said 
with an ugly laugh, “we're a long way from 
Behrin’ Sea and no fish-stealin’ cannery-tug 
kin throw a scare into us!” 


SHAMED of his nervousness, Black Jack 
settled back in the stern, and the two 
watched in silence as the tug pursued its lazy 
way along the shore. A broad-faced man with 
an old felt hat pulled down over his eyes, and 
a short black pipe in his mouth, hung listlessly 
over the wheel. Once he cast a careless 
glance in their direction and then his eyes 
turned back toward the shore. As he passed 
between them and the beach he gave them a 
perfunctory wave of the hand, and then sud- 
denly as if the thought had just come to him 
he pulled the engine-room bell and turned the 
wheel hard to port. 

“Have ye seen any o’ the Hume Brothers’ 
gear strung along the beach?” the broad-faced 
man called dejectedly. 

“No. We've come straight through from 
the Shumagins.” Black Jack answered, while 
the tug drifted aimlessly nearer. 

The broad-faced man was evidently tired 
of his search. “ A sou-west blow hit us about 
four days back an’ our gear’s scattered all 
over the doggone beach!” he turned away as 
if to start onward, and then gave a start of 
surprise, “Why, doggone my buttons if it 
aint old Black Jack!” he said genially, 
“What ye doin’ in these parts,—fishin’?” 

“Tt’s Purdy!” Black Jack growled under 
his breath, and for an instant there was an 
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HANDBOOK 
FOR BOYS 


Paper binding; revised edi- 
tion. This book has been 
thoroughly brought up-to- 
date, and contains the new 
requirements for many of 
the merit badges. Gener- 
ously illustrated; new cover 
with a famous Leyendecker 
design. 


No scout should be without 
one of these books. It is 
crammed with the very in- 
formation and knowledge he 
needs and must have. It is 
also valuable to anyone in- 
terested in the great out-of- 
doors. 


For only $2.25, we will renew 
your subscription to BOYS’ 
LIFE for one year and in 
addition send you a copy of 
the New Handbook for Boys. 


Boys$LirE 


200 Fifth Ave., New York City 




















BOY SCOUTS, MODEL AEROPLANE 
BUILDERS, AMATEUR AERONAUTI- 
CAL ENTHUSIASTS READ THE 


AERONAUTICAL 
EXPERIMENTER 


Learn how to become an aeronautical 
engineer 

Containing all the news of the Boy 
Scout organizations in co-operation 
with the U. S. Air Service course in 
elementary aeronautical engineering ; the 
construction of low-powered aeroplanes, 
plans and details for scale flying medels, 
model club news. 

Many special departments for the 
student and all interested in aviation. 
Special trial subscription offer: 
Three months..... ++ 90 cents. 


Aeronautical Experimenter Co. 
299 Madison Ave. New York City 

















MOTORS. For sale, brand new \% h.p. Gen- 
eral Electric Motors with cord, $20.00 each or 
less in quantities, consisting of 326 A. C., 
110 volt, 60 cycle, single phase, 1,725 r.p.m., 
and 266 _D. C., 110 volt, 1,725 r.p.m. Adver- 
tising Department, General Railway Signal 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Here is a chance to get a dandy 
Camera, Base Ball Mitt, Tennis 
Racket, Airplane or Flashlight for 
selling only a few pac! es of Vegetable or Flower 
Seeds at 10c. a package. Cash commission if desired. 
Eve wants seeds. Send no money. Just name 
andaddress. Write Dept. A for Seeds. 
REGAL SALES CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








MOTORS. 164 Small Electric Motors, ap- 
proximately 1-10 h.p., 10 to 30 volts, direct 
current, ball bearing. Used but good condition. 
Price $5.50. Bargain for anyone who can use 
them. Advertising Department, General Rail- 
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way Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ugly look in his eye, but discretion was the 
better part of valor, and trying to assume a 
pleased look he answered. 

* No—just foolin’ around. We took a 
whack at the Sand Point strike, but the good 
ground was all ” the lie was never 
finished, for as the tug drifted across their 
stern, Knudesen caught the glint of a rifle- 
barrel in the engine-room door-way, like a 
flash of light he stooped, but the snapping 
of the rifleloops was followed by the spite- 
ful crack of a 30.30, and a jet of water sprang 
up through the dory’s floor. 

There was nothing that the men could do. 
With the tug’s bulk looming above, and their 
boat sinking under them, they held their 
hands up in the old frontier sign of sur- 
render. 

It was a dramatic sight as Black Jack and 
Knudesen climbed disconsolately onto the 
Beluga’s deck, for in the flash of an eye the 
boat swarmed with armed men, and then for 
the first time they realized how well Captain 
Purdy had played his part, and how badly 
they had been fooled. But perhaps the most 
dramatic part of the scene came as the sheriff 
advanced to apply the hand-cuffs, for it was 
then that Black Jack, raising his eyes, saw 
George and Johnny. For a moment his face 
was convulsed with an expression of hopeless 
rage, but then his spirit broke, and stretching 
forth his hands he felt the steel rings snap 
into place. 

An hour later, with the stolen dory patched 
up and lying along the Beluga’s port rail, they 
moved slowly out of the rocky bay on their 
way to Kodiak. George stood silently beside 
Captain Purdy in the pilot-house, for now that 
the excitement was over he felt nothing but 
a great pity for the two men who had sacri- 
ficed so much for so little. Behind them 
stretched the vast blue wall of the peninsula 
mountains, towering range on range, and 
snow-field on snow-field, until the gleaming 
peaks were lost in the wind-swept sky, and 
he marvelled at the fact that men could lead 
a life of crime in the presence of such sublime 
grandeur. 

But George’s thoughts on life were destined 
to be short, for he was brought back to the 
present by the pressure of Captain Purdy’s 
hand on his arm, and following his eyes he 
saw the lean prow of a _ bidarka forging 
around the eastern point. 

In their first glance there was little more 
than idle curiosity, but as bidarka after bi- 
darka followed, and their amazed eyes saw 
that the line stretched unbroken into the haze 
of the southern horizon, the truth dawned on 
them, and as George rushed from the pilot 
house Captain Purdy welcomed the fleet with 
the long drawn scream of the Beluga’s 
whistle. 

The salute was followed by a rifle shot from 
the leading bidarka, and then, as far as they 
could see to the southward, the bidarka 
paddles flashed upward in the old Aleute sign 
that the quarry had been run to earth. Then 
came a gathering that even Captain Purdy 
had never seen equalled, for the old Beluga 
became the center of a vast floating island of 
bidarkas, and the shores of the bay echoed 
to the cries of the Aleute hunters. 

“Show us the men! Show us the men!” 
they cried, and Black Jack and Knudesen, 
hearing, trembled behind the locked door of 
their cabin. 

For a moment there was fear aboard the 
Beluga, but in an instant Captain Purdy ap- 
peared beside the pilot-house, and following 
him came the sheriff. Holding his hands aloft 
the Captain brought silence on the tense 
throng. and then he began the speech that is 
remembered to this day by every Aleute be- 
tween Illiamna and Unimak Pass. As his 
deep voice rolled out the tale in their mother 
tongue, the Aleutes listened breathlessly. In 
all the great fleet there was not a ripple of 
a bidarka paddle, and when the last word 
was spoken, and, throwing back the sheriff's 
coat, he disclosed the gleaming star, there 
was a roar of triumph that frightened the 
seals off Aniakchak. 

Then, through the lane that opened, came 
the bidarka of Vasilly, and again a great 
silence fell as he peered through the porthole 
of the cabin that had become a cell. The 
old chief looked long from beneath his griz- 
zled brows, and then turning to his people 
he spoke: “Our Father Purdai has spoken 
truth, as he always has done. The men we 
sought are here—with my eyes I have seen 
them—and the bands of steel that bind their 
hands!” 

In the wild excitement that followed George 
moved forward to bid Vasilly good-bye, but 
a bearded Aleute had clambered from the 
chief's canoe; for an instant George gazed 
in amazement, and then with a glad shout 
of “ Doctor Spencer!” he rushed forward. A 
moment later good old Fred, wearing a kam- 
alinka, and as brown as any Aleute, had 
joined the happy party. 

That night there were wild scenes in the 
rock-bound bay, for drift-wood fires cast their 
red glare along the beach, and about them the 
Aleutes celebrated their biggest hunt, but the 
Beluga was plowing eastward through the 
night, carrying the two saddest men—and the 
two happiest boys, in all the wide Northland. 


THE END. 
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HIS is being 
done just .to 
give some of 
you fellows, or your 
friends, an idea of 
what a bully chum 
BOYS’ -LIFE can 
be. Never a dull 


moment with anew 
copy of the mag- 
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that will be a 
friend to you for 
life, too, for it is the 
memorial calendar 
of that great Amer- 
ican, Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 
Every page con- 








azine coming to 
your door every 
month, packed with fun, adven- 
ture, thrills, inspiration and a lot 
of suggestions on what to do and 
how to make things. 


Our Circulation Manager calls it 
an “introductory offer.” Invest a 
dollar just to find out how perfectly 
corking it is to have BOYS’ LIFE 
for a chum for six months. Once 
you make the acquaintance of 
the magazine, you'll spend $2.00 
every year to make it a monthly 
visitor. 


Then, to make this offer doubly 
attractive, our Circulation Manager 
says he will give you one of those 


Bully Roosevelt Calendars 





Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Avenue 


tains a picture of 
the famous _pres- 
ident, soldier, hunter, ranchman, 
and “good scout.” And every page 
contains some of his crisp, “right- 
from-the-shoulder” statements to 
you boys. Think what a great 
decoration this will make for your 
room or den. ‘The calendar is 


worth a dollar itself. 


Take advantage of this six months’ 
offer by mailing this coupon with 
a dollar bill today. The offer be- 
gins with this fine, fat, sixty-four 
page May issue. Act now. Clip 
the coupon—get the dollar—and 
then hustle to the post office. 
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New York Name 
Enclosed please find $1.00. _ I 

want to take advantage of your Address 
special introductory offer. City or 
Please send me BOYS’ LIFE Town 
for six months, together with 

the Roosevelt Calendar. State 
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“Good Bye, Boys! Y 


“Today I dropped in for a last word with 
the boys at the office. And as I saw Tom 
and Dave there at the same old desk it 
came to me suddenly that they had been 
there just so the day I came with the firm 
four years ago. 


“When I started here I was put at a desk and 
given certain routine things to do. But after a 
few months I began to realize that I was nothing 
but a human machine and that I couldn’t expect 
to advance that way. 


“So I wrote to Scranton and arranged for a 
spare time study course that would give me spe- 
cial training for our work. Why, do you know. it 

eee me a whole new interest in our business ? 

n a few months I was given more responsibility 
and more money. Since then I’ve had three in- 
creases, six months ago I was put in charge of my 
department, and now my big chance has come— 
I’m to be manager of our Western branch at $5,000 
a itd.” It just shows what spare time training 
yow want to make more money, show your employer 
zou! ‘re wre ty ng to be worth more money. If you want a big- 

ow him you’re willing to prepare for it. 
gies sa simele, oe way to doit. For 29 years the 
ence Schools have been training 
men and aenen right. in theirown homes whenever they 
had a little time to spare. More than two million have 
stepped up in just this way. More than 130,000 are study- 

sar now. Ten thousand are starting every month. 
pte afford to let another priceless hour pass with- 
= tn cing out what the I. C. S. cando for you? Here is 
ask — without cost, without obligation, mark and 

pay this coupon. 


—_—— TEAR OUT HERE eee eee eee eee eee 


TIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX BST4c SCRANTON, PA. 
yiniesctientnaee tira resets 


and ys. 
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Poultry 
Name - 
Present Business t-t-20 
oO Address 
Street 
and No 
City State 





Canadians may send this coupon to International 
Corr di ‘Schools a di. Ltd., Montreal, © 








Learn to play a man’s game 
now. No other game has the 
same fascination. Learn to play it 
while young — and play better and 
enjoy it more all your life. 


EASY TO LEARN WHILE YOUNG 


Just use the coupon below and we will send you 
our FREE new book for boys. It tells you how 
boys elsewhere are having a lot of fun playing 

the grand old “Ancient Game.” 


“MACGREGOR™ 












Golf Clubs have been the standard 
. : The 
of quality with Golfers for over Crawford 
conte ore . - McGregor & 
Records with MACGREGORS Canby Co., 


Dept. 35 Dayton, Ohio 
Please send free information 
and booklet 


“How Boys Can Enjoy Golf” 


THe 
CRAWFORD, WcGRECOR 
& CANBY CO, 


DAYTON, OHIO : 
, Name 


Street 


—  ———n State ED 








Metipom’s Hostage 


(Concluded from page 33) 


The younger Indian pulled David to his 
feet and thrust him before him through the 
doorway. Outside he called others and they 
came, gathering about with cruel, snarling 
grins. He who had haled him forth spoke for 
a minute, evidently directing, and then hands 
were again laid on the boy and he was pushed 
and dragged over the ground toward where, 
at the edge of the swamp island, a lone cedar 
tree stood 

Until they approached it David believed 
the sachem’s threat to be but idle, borne of 
exasperation and anger, ‘ut now he saw that 
it was to be carried out. Fear and despera- 
tion lent him strength. Wrenching himself 
free from the grasp of those who held him, 
he shot a clenched fist into the face of one 
before him, eluded a second and dashed for 
freedom. But the attempt was _ hopeless 
from the first. Before him lay morass and 
stagnant pools, and even had he reached the 
swamp he would have been soon recaptured. 
As it was he was overtaken before he had 
gained it and found himself writhing, 
striking, even kicking with moccasined feet, 
in the grasp of many angry foes. 
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that the one which had followed him was 
getting old, as the rufflike fur around its 
face showed. 


HAT he was on the verge of doing would 

precipitate a deadly battle. He knew 
how the cat kind fights, and instantly his 
imagination pictured the whole ferocious 
spectacle; the flaming rage in the slits of 
eyes, the swift crash of horrible combat, and 
the muffled, choking spits and growls as fang 
and knifelike claw rent to tatters. 

Ben shuddered. It would be a pity, he 
thought. to make the bobcats destroy each 
other because of their gnawing hunger. 
he had not had the fish they would not have 
bothered him, he knew. They would have 
been careful to keep well out of his sight. 
They were only following their natural animal 
bent in trying to get the fish, just as he had 
followed his when he dipped the fish out of 
the falls channel. And as to the fish, they 
were carnivorous, too; and these particular 
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National Council Official News 


(Concluded from page 2) 
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Nebraska Scouts Aid In Fire Prevention 

In Lincoln, Nebraska, scouts are official 
inspectors for the Fire Department. On their 
first round of inspection they discovered and 
reported 289 instances of conditions which 
they thought should be altered in the inter- 
ests of public safety. By the time the reg- 
ular firemen could make the follow up, the 
persons concerned, had themselves, in a ma- 
jority of cases removed the menaces, at the 
suggestion of the boys. The mere fact that 
800 scouts are busy at the task of inspection 
is enough to wake the whole city up to the 
importance of the precautions urged. The 
scouts are being drilled in the work and 
given detailed instruction in fire prevention 
by the Chief of the Department, so that they 
can go about their task intelligently and ex- 
plain to the public what they are doing and 
why. 


“Before and After” 

Speaking of fire prevention, a very effective 
bit of propaganda along this line was done 
by the scouts of Williamsport, Pa., in con- 
nection with the exhibition of scout work 
last anniversary week. A relief featuring 
scenes before and after a forest fire was de- 
picted. The first scene shows a woodlot, 
with green trees and a happy little brook, 
shining in the sun. The second shows a scene 


of wreck and devastation, with charred and 
blackened tree stumps and an empty gorge, 
which living water once ran. The 


through 
contrast presents a vivid picture of the tragic 
aftermath of carelessness and one which it 
is hoped made a lasting impression on all 
who saw it. It is good to feel sure that 
no scout will ever be guilty of leaving a 
burning spark from his camp fire to work such 
havoc and it is good also to know that scouts 
are everywhere actively at work persuading 
the public to feel as they do about the vital 
importance of preserving our woodlands from 
the fire menace. 
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Halvers with the Bobcats 


(Concluded from page 
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lusty 
lay, 


although he struck some 
was speedily subdued, and 
glaring, on the ground while 
thongs were passed about his wrists and 
ankles and drawn cruelly tight. Then he 
was borne to the tree and held on his feet 
while, with his back against the twisted 
trunk, other ropes and thongs made him fast 
to it. His wrists were unbound and his 
arms drawn back around the tree and then 
secured again, which brought him into a 
posture of much pain. When the last knot 
was tied the Indians drew back and inspected 
him with grunts of satisfaction and smiles 
of cruel pleasure, and one whose bleeding 
lips proclaimed him the recipient of David’s 
blow stepped forward and struck him brutally 
in the face. The boy, seeing the savage’s 
intention, jerked his head aside and the blow 
landed on the side of his chin. But even so. 
it dazed him for a moment, and in that 
moment another delivered a resounding slap 
with open palm against David's face. The 
boy's head dropped to his shoulder and his 
eyes closed, and seeing him so, the Indians, 
muttering and spitting upon him, went their 
ways, 


And so, 
blows, he 
panting and 
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MO 
he decided, it 


fish were dead, anyhow. Yes, 
would be a pity, and cruel. 

“May be a ticklish risk I take,” he said, 
addressing the bobcats, now very close, and 
crouching, “ but I think it’ll work. I'll just 
go halvers with you.” 

Ben took from the string 
nearest in size to the biggest, 
same time tossed one to each of them. 
was a sharp snarl of surprise, and they 
shrank back with angrily flattened ears, but 
only for a second. With fierce growls they 
seized the fish, glared balefully at each other, 
and then went bounding off in different direc- 
tions. 

“Good thing I didn't stop when I caught 
that first big shad!" Ben yelled after them. 
“IT guess you'd ‘a’ made me throw it out be- 
tween you! As it is, you and me and the 
folks at home have all got a mess of shad!” 

He picked up the remaining fish and the 
net and went on, whistling loudly. 


the two fish 
and at the 
There 
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Oklahoma Scouts Active 


We hear that Tulsa, Oklahoma, scouts are 
planning a “spring offensive”’ against the 
bagworm, which is an unwelcome visitor 
every season, destroying an enormous number 
of trees yearly. ‘“ We're going to catch ‘em 
while they sleep,”’ reports one energetic scout. 
Another worth while drive recently under- 
taken by Tulsa scouts was the collection of 
pieces of glass and other substances detri- 
mental to automobile tires. The task was 
no small one and involved actual persistent, 

“hard labor” and aching muscles, but the 
local papers report “ no shirkers,’ every boy 
working with a will. Nearly a ton of glass, 
sharp pieces of metal, and other debris were 
thus collected and disposed of. 


War Savings Stamp National Record Scout 

Scout G. Schuyler Tarbell, of Ithaca, New 
York, heads the national record for the scout 
sale of War Savings Stamps. He recently 
received the following letter from the Treas- 
ury Department in recognition of his fine ser- 
vices in behalf of the nation: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Washington 
March 14, 1921. 
Scout G. Schuyler Tarbell, 
Ithaca, New York, 
Dear Friend :— 

The Treasury Department is not unmindful 
of the record which you made during the 
war in selling more War Savings Stamps 
than did any other Boy Scout in the United 
States. Your Patriotic service will always be 
a source of gratification to you and your 
record should be an inspiration to other Boy 
Scouts who will be called upon to aid their 
Government in times of crisis. 

Faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM MATHER LEwIs, Director, 
Savings Division. 
WML/MHP 
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OH BOY! 


You want to get into the open this summer, 


hikes in the woods, 
the hunting and fishing, the swimming and 
canoeing; and the eats! the frizzled bacon, 
the fried fish and the biscuits hot from the 
camp oven. Oh Buddy! How good the grub 
tastes when you do your own cooking. 


TENTS and 
CAMP FURNITURE 


That's where we come in. We are one of 
the oldest makers of Tents and Canvas Goods 


Think of the 


don’t you? 


in the U. S. Our Catalog shows just the 
things you need to make your camp com- 
fortable, Also contains interesting articles 


the woods, etc. 
Write for Catalog No. Sent Free. 


Geo: %Co, 
Camp Equipment 
Oars and Paddles 


440 N. Wells St, - - 


outfitting for 
616. 


on camping, 


Chicago 




















Two ) Things Every Boyt Needs 








Dandy to take on hiking 
trips, in woods or to the camp. 2% in.2 
4% in. os oe steel, 14 in. handle 
of selected n be carried in the 
belt. $1.50. Leather sheath, wc ° 


Woodcraft Knife 


Boys who want a good knife like 
this one. Curved blade of finest steel, sharp 
pS greens of blade checkered to give firm. 

Leather handle, with sheath, $2.25. 
ag handle, $3.00. 

If dealers can’t supply you order by mail, 

money order. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

5092 Delta Ave., Gladstone [ich 
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STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you g 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin a bys Ad- 
—s Natural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped im 

gold. Ask for special — rate and a FREE copy 
of “The Natural Speech Mi Largest, best equipped ana 
most successful school in the world for 7s cure of stammering, 
gun etc. No sing-song or time my Write today. 

North- Wester aukee, Wis- 


WALL CHARTS 


on cardboard 11 x 14, set of 4 (Troop 
Roster, Tests Passed, Merit Badge, At- 
tendance and Dues ) sent with thirty Sig- 
nal Message blanks and twenty Judging 
(test 9) blanks for $1. (Stamps accepted.) 


THE LEYDEN PRESS, RED BANK, N. J. 
BIG 


pay ELECTRICITY 


Thousands of high paying — now —_ for trained 
men. Qualify at home— quicklty—during ped spare 
time under an Slostrioat ineer. Send me your 
mame and address. | will send my 
~also information about the great E oe 


A. W. WICKS, President WICKS ELECTRICAL INSTITUTE 
Dept. 80865 3601 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 














2 School, 2328 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, 


















Big Band Catalog 
Sent FREE 


Anything you need for the band 
=single instrument or \—-— | 
gacipment. , Used 7,4= re = 
fe EA, fully x 
. Mention what inatru- 
ment Lo a you. 
Eas: ents. Sold by fending 
music dealers everywher 


LYON & HEALY 
64-79 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 









Grand River Institute 


Founded 1831. Strictly high-wrade,co-educational preparatory 
school. Exceptional equipment made possible by endowment. New 
dormitories and gymnasium. Strong a departments in » Music and 
Oratory. Rates $400 

t W. Hametin, Principal. 


“Ear 
On1o, Austinburg. Box 166. 


** A $ Saved Is a $ Made”’ 
Bicycle Supplies, Tires and Re- 
pairs unusually cheap. Write for 
Free information. You “Ibe surprised. 
Bargains — shown in catalog. 

MULLIN 


” Laporte, Colo. 


May 




















The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 





A typical homeless Serbian 
boy—stumbling toward man- 
hood—one of the 200,000 ware 
orphaned children, Unless 
we lend him a hand he is 
doomed to vagrancy, ignor- 
ance, misery and bitterness, 


Homeless! 


unless you help 


For $6 a month—$72 a year—you can support 
the adoption of a homeless, parentless Serbian 
child and give him a decent chance in life. 
50,000 war orphans need this help. A $72 con- 
tribution will place one child in a Serbian family 
home for a year, give him clothing, medical 
attention and schooling. Your aid—to whatever 
extent — is desperately needed. Full accounting 
returned. Send a month’s contribution today to 


Serbian Child Welfare Association 
7 West Eighth Street : New York City 
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Largest Distributors of Army and Navy 
and Complete Camping Goods in the East 
offers startling, vnequalled values for those 
contemplating camping in the outdoors this 
season. 

EXTRA SPECIAL! 
New TENTS like illustration 


Boy Scout’s Tent; Wall Tent, 7x7 feet 
size 5x7 feet. Best 


rer wine Gusts 
with 1 ded 5.00 complete... 12.75 


Other size Tents at equally low prices. 
New Folding Army Cot 4 50 
Like illustration....... ” 

Camp Wash Folding Camp 


Chair........ 1.25 
Basin, with 1 
‘ ° Folding Camp 
CARE SamEE. 30 = ET 55c 
New Genuine O. D. Army Wool Blanket. 
Guaranteed 100% all wool; size 60x 5 95 
84 IMCHES.... cee eeceeeeccerreccses ° 
New O. D. Army Khaki Breeches. 
Double Seat; re-inforced...........++ 


Write for complete catalog containing 
everything for the Camper. 
Money Refunded If Not Satisfied. 
CAMPING EQUIPMENT CoO. 

250 Market St., Dept. A. Newark, N. J- 
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The Plumb Scout Axe 
To Build a Shelter 


In the woods—this great 
scout axe will cut saplings 
and notch 'em so you can 
build a shanty. The Plumb 
Scout Axe is there every time 
Made of one piece special 
analysis steel—heat treated 
Same as armor plate. ‘Bit’ 
extends for one and one-half 
inches from cutting edge. 
Can be ground and reground, 
won't go soft. Has nail pull- 
ing slot. Dark green handles 
—perfectly balanced. 

Price 
Axe alone........ $ 
With Sheath..... 2.00 
Sold by. Hardware Pealers 
Everywhere 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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KENNEBEC CANOES 


Please send today for your copy of our new 
illustrated book showing the best models 
of canvas covered canoes made, including 


SPONSON, the Unsinkable Canoe 


sailing, and war canoes for clubs and 
summer camps ; row boats and all boating 
accessories. 

KENNEBEC BOAT AND CANOE CO. 
1g R.R. Square, Waterville, Maine. 


“SAFEST TO USE” 
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‘When You Go to 
Camp 


(Concluded from page 7) 
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the year, the spirit an@ standards of the 
council camp become largely the spirit and 
standards of the entire council’s Scouting. 
By what you do here, the fun you have, the 
tests you pass, the ideals you develop, you 
will affect the future of Scouting in the 
whole city. So it’s a responsibility as - weil 
as a privilege, coming to a council camp.” 


UDDENLY the driftwood pile leaned diz- 
zily and then collapsed. A shower of 
sparks rose slowly toward Vega. Small 
flames from the fallen logs played in the 
deepened darkness. The moon was brighter, 
and a cloud floated below it. The circle of 
figures around the fire moved closer together 
and nearer the friendly embers. Bert looked 
again from the fire to the face of the speaker, 
who appeared to have a little more to say. 

“There’s something else, that may sound 
sort of extra, but we'll say it anyway. Even 
though you’re a long way from civilization, 
you’re still scout gentlemen. Your camp 
table manners will be as good as at home; 
and your clothes, though there'll be a lot 
less of them, will be just as neat. Your- 
selves and your tents—well, of course the 
inspections ’ll take care of all that. If you 
say your prayers at home every night you'll 
say them here; the fellows in your patrol 
will like you better for it.” : 

“Three big things, then, you’re wanting 
to decide right at the beginning of this two- 
weeks adventure, every one of you scouts— 
what you'll give—what you'll get—what 
you'll be.” 

The Camp Executive stepped closer to the 
fire as he finished. Some one in the circle 
stood up. The rest rose, a bit stiffly, and 
stood uncovered during a short prayer. Call 
to Quarters came faintly from the bugler at 
Headquarters. Bert walked slowly back to 
his tent with another scout. They talked 
of the best way to make fire by friction. 
At the end of the tent street they parted. 
A pal of Bert’s own troop asked him, ‘ Who’s 
that husky guy you just talked to?” 

“Search me!—how’d you expect a guy to 
know all the other birds’ names in this camp 
the first night?” 
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World Brotherhood 


(Concluded from page 26) 
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mer months, are worn into many strange and 
beautiful shapes, and some estuaries are very 
fine indeed, as for instance that at Knysna, 
where sea, river, forest and inland lake unite 
and are seen at their best. During Spring, 
the loveliest season in the South-West dis- 
tricts of South Africa, we find that the scen- 
ery is far more beautiful in the mountain 
valleys than on the plains. In the valleys are 
found the gigantic ferns, rising from twenty 
to thirty feet in height and throwing out a 
broad canopy of foliage under which we shall 
pitch our tents to spend the Xmas holiday. 
The Karroo is often declared to be dreary 
and dull. To some, however, it is far 
otherwise. The flat-topped hills boldly out- 
lined against the horizon and overlooking the 
silent plains below, have a grave majesty of 
their own. At sunset the landscape is often 
most beautiful. The black mass, silhouetted 
against a sky across which a band of tawny 
orange melts gradually into a sea of lambent 
green, is impressive even to those who hurry 
on by rait and is eloquent enough to the 
traveller, who passes the night with only the 
stars for camping.” 


FRENCHMAN, who writes in French, 

but writes also and understands a little 
English, twenty-one years of age, a Scout- 
master, and recently mobilized, wishes to 
correspond and exchange postage stamps with 
a few older American scouts, and a Belgian 
Scoutmaster, who writes in English or French, 
wishes to correspond with an American 
Scoutmaster. 


E have received from Budapest in Hun- 

gary several letters from boys ranging 
in age from twelve to seventeen years who 
desire to correspond in the Hungarian lan- 
guage with scouts in the United States, Will 
any of our members who understand Hun- 
garian and are interested let us know and 
we will gladly forward these letters to them? 
At the same time we received also the names 
of thirteen Hungarian scouts of approxi- 
mately the same ages who wish to receive let- 
ters in their own language. 


E also have a letter from a scout in 

Prague asking if we can. give him any 
information as to the whereabouts of Scout 
Charles Paur. (Karel Paur), who. left Prague 
before the war to come to the United States. 
His friends have heard nothing from him 
and are anxious to get in touch with him. 
If any of our readers can give us the infor- 
mation desired we shall be very grateful, 
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7ft.x 7ft., wall tent, without fly 
9ft.x 9ft., wall tent, without fly... 
9ft.x 9ft., wall tent, with fly. 
14 ft. x 14ft., wall tent, without fly 
14ft.x14ft., wall tent, with fly J 
17 ft. x 21 ft., wall tent, without fiy......$47. 
17 ft. x 21 ft., wall tent, with fly. $65. - Bed Sacks 
16 ft. x 16 ft. Class XX, pyramidal tent...$21.50 . S.A. Laundry Bags ... 
16 ft. x 16 ft.ClassXXXX, pyramidal tent $24.50 U.S. Hair or Feather Pillows 
Hundreds of other articles you will need on your camping trip. Tell us what your requirements are. 
NOTE.-All Tents have been used but are in llent diti 
=> 7 or Money Promptly and Cheerfully Refunded. 
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WITH 


TENT SOLD 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT (Reclaimed) 





apok Mattress . 
. M. 
, 





$45 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


ATLANTA ARMY STORES, INC. 


Dept.20 Box 1524 


FREE CATALOG, illustrated, and show- 
ing hundreds of great army bar- 
gains. Send TODAY for your copy! 














ATLANTA, GA. 

































You'd Brag, Too 


—if you had the classiest 
looking, easiest-running _ bi- 
cycle in town. The other fel- 
lows would all talk about 
“your bike” and wish they 
had one like it. 


Harley-Davidson 
Bicycle 


—that’s the mount for you. 
Like its famous big brother, 
the “ World’s Champion Motor- 
cycle,’ your Harley-Davidson is 
made to win—to outcoast, out- 


speed and outwear any other 
bicycle made. 
School will be out soon. For 


work or play, a Harley-David- 
son will make this summer the 
best vacation you’ve ever had. 


See the Harley-Davidson at 
your dealer’s, Take Dad 
with you—he knows a good 
bicycle when he sees it. 
Or te to us for free 
catalog. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR-CO. 
MILWAUKEE wis. 
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MUSICAL INS 








ANY instrument sent with complete 
musical outfit, for a week’s free 
trial at home. No obligation. Return it 
at our expense after trial if you wish. 
Outfit includes velvet lined case, self 
instructor, music and all accessories at 
factory cost. A tremendous saving. 


Monthly Payments 


A few cents a day will pay. Wurlitzer 
i nown all over the 


All instruments illustrated with price, 
easy terms and free trial blank. Catalog 
free. No obligation. Send coupon now. 









































$ Dept. 1145 , 117 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 328s.Wabash Av., Chicago; 120 W.42ndSt., NewYork 
Send me your new catalog illustrated in color with details of Wurlitzer Complete Outfits, free trial and easy payment offer. 


Name...... heccseaccosntusinesane ccccsocccccoecccco ccc ce bAVOlBccccse enescncapocosonougpidbitesiie sémniinsennaas 





sonnsttin. 














BICYC L ES 
ByFast Prepaid Express 


The Ranger bicycle you select (from 
the big free catalog we will send you) 
will be shipped by fast prepaid express 
direct from our big factory in Chicago. 
We guarantee it absolutely to please 
you in every way. We will also save 
you from $10 to $25 in comparison with 
the average bicycles on sale in the 
stores of your city. There are 44 styles, 
colors and sizes in the famous line of 
Mead bicycles—a model to suit every 
taste and any pocket book. 


12 Months to Pay 


Our factory cash prices are very low. If 
more convenient you can pay for your 
bicycle in 12 small monthly payments. 
Saved carfare easily meets the payments. 
Parents often advance the first small de- 
posit and energetic boys and girls easily 
earn and save the later payments. 


Big FREE Catalog 


Over a pate customers in all parts of the 
world buy all their bicycles and _ bicycle 
pe direct from our big factory in Chicago 

y mail. The beautiful new 1921 Ranger 
Catalog (printed in six colors) shows all Me’ 





This is the famous Ra 
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heapest Way To Go 


“to work, to school, for fun or exercise 

Aven . or isona ae bicycle, 

in the ink ing 

Ranger. Start when you want, go where you wish and stop when 

and where 

no fuel or ke 

other form of P 
f-doors is yours on a Ranger. 


hanging and foul air in dirty, cro 
air at one-tent, 


wded cars. Travel 
the cost on a swift, easy-runn’ 





ou please. A Ranger needs ne g d 
ee. It is ever ready to serve Cuan — ight Ne 
tation is as or ll out- 
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models in full*colors and a small boy or 
girl can make selection of a bicycle without 
chance of mistake or confusion. We allow 
30 days Free Trial (actual riding test) on 
every bicycle. If not satisfied in every way 
send it back and the trial will cost you on 
nothing. Use the coupon today rates this 

beautiful free catalog with actory 

Prices and Terms. 


Parts and Repairs 


If it is a necessary part for your old bicycle or a 
new equipment fad lamps, horns, carriers, | 





There 


tires, saddles, cyclometers—you will find it in the 
Ranger Catalog, at our low factory price, to save 
you money an 
shipment and money back on every article with 
which you are not fully and completely satisfied. 


Send No Money Yscxncronse 


delay. Safe delivery, prompt 


the 
envy and dengale of all com- 
petiters. 


sizes in the Mea 
om model to suit every taste and 


ber, het ketbook. As 
has one and he 
lsthovest detapete mnadoinAmmorion, 


aaaCut out this Coupon 
; MEAD CYCLE —_— 


Gentlemen—Send me (free) the big, new Mead 
Ranger Catalog. Send special Factory-to-Rider I 







re 44 es, colors and 
line of ~ aN 








ik yours ne no 


Dept. £17 Chicago, U.S.A. 


Prices and full particulars of the 30 days free trial 
and Easy Payment terms. 














big Ranger Catalog, factory prices and terms. er l 
. O. Box. R. F.D. 
MEAD SxSheé 5” Sivect Nox | 
COMPANY 
Dept L17 CHICAGO encima 














Ride and Sell | 


—the bicycle with the bigwest reputation 

hor ency sete. fies, good looks and good = Gy 

exclusive _ el 

From Factory to You—FREE 

Q) eee 
ou re sure 


a 1921 Model Electrically 


“BIACK. BEAUTY 


cul pent TR DOLLAR A WEEK te wheel 


hh Don’t delay—write now. 


p- HAVERFORD CYCLE COMPANY 


(Est. 25 years) Philadelphia, 
Be a Black Beauty Owner Agent 


Pa. 


+ | x, Black Beauty Bicycles | 








Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you 
can do with it. A large 
proportion of the younger 
generation of successful news- 
paper artists who are earn- 
ing from $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week were trained 














|by the Landon “ Picture 
|Chart” Method. Use your 
\spare time. Learn to make 


original drawings by the 
|method which has enabled so 
jmany others to succeed. Send sketch of Uncle 
|Sam with 6c in stamps for sample Picture Chart, 
and examples of the work of successful boy students 
| which will show possibilities for YOU. Please state 


3 Landon School 


7% National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 





U. S. ARMY KHAKI 


RRY--SUPPLY 


COAT ONLY 





you prefer. 


packing. 



















complete Scout or Hunting suit at 


Cloth. Reclaimed and Renovated by. Uncle 
Shoulder straps and military buttons 
You can sew on the style button 





for hunting, sport, work. 
Double strength sewing everywhere, 
Uncle Sam $3.50. 
will send us the names of your friends who are Boy Scouts— 
or who are interested in camp equipments, 
one of these coats for only 25c, plus 10c for postage and 


oer yuese OTHER BIG BARGAINS IN U. S. ARMY GOODS 


Gas be - PPPTTTTTTTITT TTT TTT TIT er ete ee Ctr 
a Wy y Pyramid Tents — feet high.” "The grade 
FRE vathers ask $40.00 to $30.00 for, Holds § cots—cost Uncle 
with m $148.50. Special price............-.sse+es -$29.95 
$5. Order v. s Army Folding Meat Pan-_round—reclaimed—oniy.. -25¢ 
S. Army Ponchoes—Special price if you act at once, i 
GET AN ENTIRE SuIT FOR yt in camp as raincoat and tool protector..... $1.9! 
RIDICULOUSLY LOW PRICE Uv. 8S. Army Folding Cots—New covers. Weight 17 Ibs... ‘3 
With your order for the coat Bargain, 17. S. Army Haversacks..............seeeeees+: » 75c, $1.50 
why not include Khaki Breeches at J. . Army Canteen—either aluminum or — cocgecee eden 
oy Lat or = caepending on U. §. Army Spiral Wool Leggins—pair ......++++-++++ —- 
the grade) and a pa of canvas w—U. Ss. ARMY 
leggins at 50e. Thus you have a The Kind SOARS NE U.S 












warm, comfortable; long wearing. Fine 
Four large, ‘strong outside pockets. 
izes 32 to 46. Cost 
Others ask 95c for this coat, but if you 


Neat, 


















we will sell you 






Pup or Shelter Tents, 





first-class con aS 











a cost of only $1.50, $2.00 or $2.25, ' Wears2 Don’t confuse ree with ordinary Army 
GOOD DRESSERS—GET THIS! Years jina—the quality our soldiers.» wore, 
Brand New Campa Hats. Finest Solid foot comfort for 2 years. ‘‘Cadet 
felt made. Real leather sweat band. (or standard weight) .......++ss+++ 95 
Grosgrain hat band. Leather chin “Regular” (or extra weight) ....... 85 
strap with steel buckle for use in BRAND NEW U.S. ARMY 
wind, oraly $2.85 auto or horseback o. BLANKETS $38.85 EACH 
riding—o \. oney Bargain 
The kind civil- 
GENUINE U. S$. ARMY WEB] Back it Catalog jf Extra, Quality. 
BELTS 25¢ Not FREE on = stores asx $40.00 a pair for. 
Olive Drab All Wool Shirts. The | Satisfed Request J Also <feclsimed “grades at’ "$3.95 
on kind for camp wear and cool and 














nights. Far better than cotton ones 
it prevents sudden chilling. Three 


as 
grades—$2.95, $1.95 and (gray) $1.50. 342 Washington 





BRADLEY BONDED WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
GREENVILLE, 


Ss. Cc. 
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-_Mad Mullah’s Mark 


(Concluded from page 20) 
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TT TPA ETRE ELE Wi ! Wee 
makes the least splash. Get around to star- 
board. I'll make for the port side. When I 
shout, hop on board, and cover anyone who 
tries to stop you with the revolver.” While 
he spoke, he was fixing the megaphone on 
the end of the fog-horn. “ All right?’ 
“Ten.” 


HEY slipped softly into the sea. Scarcely 
breathing, they glided toward the dhow. 
As they drew near, they could see the dark 
brown skin of the Arab glistening in the 
light of the moon. Suddenly he stiffened to 
attention like an animal on the alert, and 
stood up. They stopped swimming. He 
walked to the dhow’'s side. 

** Sink,” breathed Jim. 

Both scouts vanished below the _ surface, 
and stayed there until their lungs refused to 
be further deprived of air. When they re- 
appeared, the Arab had walked back to the 
hatchway, and was standing there talking to 
the men below. 

On the boys swam. Now they had reached 
the dhow. Making a motion to Higgins to 
continue toward starboard, Meade himself 
crept around to the port side, until he was 
abreast of the hatch. 

The Arab on deck had slightly shifted his 
position. Now his back was half turned to- 
ward Jim. Very gently the boy pushed the 
end of the megaphone over the gunwale. He 
opened the bellows of the fog-horn to their 
fullest extent and shut them together again 
quickly. 

And then on the soundless, still night there 
broke a blood-curdling moan. 

With a scream the watcher 
headlong down the hatch, 

“Up!” yelled Jim. 

Before the echo of the foghorn’s voice had 
died, both boys were standing on the dhow. 
Now pointing the megaphone’s end down the 
hatch, Jim let forth another blast that 
brought answering frightened yells from 
below. 

“Give me that gun,” he ordered Higgins. 
“With that and the hooter I'll keep ‘em 
in the hold, while you swim over and bring 
back the boat.” 


aboard dove 


RUDGING now, Jack tore through the 
water to the launch, while Jim aboard 
the dhow kept the Arabs puzzled and petri- 
fied. Now a long-drawn sigh would resound 
in their ears. Now short snappy barks broke 
the silence around them. But as the chug- 
chug of a motor told of the launch’s ap- 
proach, a new fear possessed them. None 
but white men around Kismayu owned these 
oarless boats, and the white men were all 
government officials. 

“Hook her up quick, Higgy, and get her 
going,’ Meade yelled to his assistant. ‘* They 
don’t seemed quite so scared now of my hum- 
ming bird.”” He had noticed curious fates 
peering out of the hold. 

And even as he spoke, a black arm holding 
a burnished knife stretched up. It had 
almost touched him, so quietly had it come, 
when he swung around. The revolver- was 
still in his hand. He swung it, striking the 
arm a resounding blow. Noiselessly the hand 
withdrew. Thereafter for the short journey, 
he never turned his eyes from the hold. 

When they reached the dock, he still sat 
there, eyes glued to the hatch, hand holding 
the threatening gun muzzle. 

“Run up and get help,” he ordered Higgins, 
“It’s safer. They're slippery customers. 
They might break away, if we let them out.” 

The personage high in the Admiralty, Cap- 
tain Addinsel and some friends sitting on the 
veranda of their residence, were presently 
surprised to see a panting, gasping scout 
come running across the lawn. 


“Down at the dock,” he cried. “ We’ve 
got them. Meade’s holding them. Wants 
help.” 

“Who?” came the chorus. 


“The gun-runners. Better hurry.” 

With Captain Addinsel at their head, the 
dignified assemblage was soon scampering 
down to the sea. En route they com- 
mandeered the presence of some policemen. 
In their charge, the seven Arabs departed to 
a new jail. 

“How did you do it?” The personage put 
the question to Meade and Higgins, when he 
had at length recovered from the shock of 
surprise, 

“Oh! Just an accident, sir. Jack fell 
down a bank, when he was out walking.” 

The British official looked from one to the 
other. 

““T wonder,” he said, “ if it would be possi- 
ble for me to get assistants who could fall 
down a bank to such good purpose?’ 

Captain Addinsel laughed. 

“*Fraid not,” he said. “You see we poor 
paid officials have to be more careful of our 
trousers.” He pointed to Higgins’ which were 
still plentifully adorned with clay. 

“I think I'll keep them as they. are,” said 
the personage, “as a souvenir of the Uganda 
Troop.” 


BOYS’ LIFE 





At the Day’s End 


When dog-tired from tramping in 
the woods, nothing makes a fellow's 
mouth water so much as the thought 
of supper cooked over the camp fire. 
Double the fun of camping by get- 
ting a 


“Wear-Ever’” 
BOY SCOUT OUTFIT 


Packed compactly ina khaki carrying 
case with adjustable strap. Consists 
of six pieces. Utensils made of dur- 
able, hard, thick sheet aluminum. 


Consult Boy Scout Supply Department 







or your sporting goods house—or write 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company 
Dept. 64 id 
New Kensington, Pa. Wem even 
In Canada: Northern Aluminum » 
Company, Limited, Toronto 


Write for po = oe eel ALUMIN UM 


SLY 


Ser SX TRADE MARK 










































SALE U.S. ARMY GOODS 


FOR CAMP & SUMMER WEAR 





Best quality, lowest prices, our 
money back guarantee covers all 
purchases. 

ARMY SHELTER a . $3.00 
Khaki Riding ene» - 3.50 
Khaki Trousers. seeneoees 2.50 
ee en 2.50 
Camp Cooking Grates...... .30 
Folding Mess Pans sees 25 
PE Ns x oc icekaccecs cae ofa 
Army Folding Cots............ 2.50 
Army O. D. Wool Blankets.... 3.50 
Army Tents all sizes and 5000 


other articles for camps or outings. 
Send 10c. for big catalog 114. 


RUSSELL’S ARMY & NAVY STORE CO. 
245 W. 42nd St., New York 








BUILD IT 


YOURSELF 





A thoroly high grade boat; light rowing, ro itead 
fishing, camping and bunting 38 font’ fone. Genelia 3 900 
Ges Qempiete set of getete showin exactly how to cut each aeaatee 


Ideal for 
unds. 
motzpotions ‘or maki 
town and easiest 
postpaid for $1,00 money order. 
STANDARDIZED BOAT co., 


Buy material in your —- 
understood prints ever offered—se: 


KUTZTOWN, PA. 








CAMPS 





FREE CATALOGS Boys or Girls camps. 
Relative standing from personal inspection. 
Advice of experts. Also School catalog. Write 
AMERICAN my ay ASSOCIATION 
ters for Cam: formation 


Headquar: 
Times Bdg., New York " enecle Temple, Chicago 



















Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
Catch i Fish, other fr-bearing animals 
a Winnie the 


I 
aparcesneis, este 
st, a 
m bene bate kno pacriptive price is all kinds 
oF. 247 


Gregory, 









You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stamm 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and ll 


myself after stamme: 
© Bidg., 1147 N. 4 


ering and 

It_ tells "how I 

B. N. sooue, 
aa lodianapolis, 





F Camp FireGirl 
‘or Boy Scouts, re = —~¢ 








Por the Home or ool > 
Dial ers,,. Monologs, 
Minstrel J. es, Entertai nments, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Games, 
Drills. How to Stage a Play. Oa Free. 
T. S. DENISON &CO., Dept.18 CHICAGO, ILL. 


May 
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FOR OVER HALF 
A CENTURY 


we have made clothes 
for Boys-- the kind of? 
| clothes that wear 

| longer and look 

| better. Reinforced 

| where the most wear 
| comes. 


KNOCKABOUT SUITS FOR BOYS 
KNOCKABOUT SHOES FOR BOYS 


New England headquarters for 
Joy Soot Unincnes and Bouspmeat 


THE: SERVICE : STORE 












































NAVAL—AR TILLER Y—WOODCRAFT 


CAVALRY—AVIATION 
There is only one Culver. And in all 
the world there is nothing just like a 
summer at Culver for a real live red- 
blooded boy. 

Itis the summer with a thrillinit. 
Good old sun-up till sun-down days 
full of pranks, sports, tramps— 
@ camper’s, paradise. 

Experts teach and guide. Per- 
haps to sail a boat,ridea horse, 
pilota hydroplane, fire a “*75” 
or do an Indian War Dance. 
No make-believe—all real 
stuff. The Naval Schoolis un- 
der a distinguished Admiral. 

Culver boys enjoy all the 
good things of all the camps 
plus many unique things 
that only Culver offers. ‘ood- 

}00) 















Catalog Dept. 


Culver Indiang ae 
(On Lake Maxinkuekee) . i 














- women 
Guinea Pigs forus. Noexperience necessary as we 
show you how and take all you raise at high prices. 
P ian poultry or rabbits — easier and 


ay 
cheaper to raise — require less space. 
contract and book how to raise FR 
Distributing Co., 1318 Ave. 
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front of the vault door putting money into 
sacks and tying them up. Then another man 
came from the vault carrying more sacks 
and directed the cashier to put them all into 
one. Dick shrank back fearing he might be 
seen, 

But the man saw nothing and re-entered 
the vault. Dick raised the gun he was hold- 
ing. 

With the deftness of a cowboy he loosened 
the rope and prepared to throw it. Courage 
returned to him instantly, for he felt a 
greater confidence in handling the rope. His 
hand no longer trembled, and as he 
opened the door he carefully estimated the 
distance between him and the man. The ban- 
dit was still laughing at the joke on the 
camp, and Bob was bending over the sacks. 
Neither of them saw the door open. Dick 
stepped forward to have a clear action. 

With a slight swish the rope shot forward 
and dropped neatly over the head and shoul- 
ders of the man. It was a surprise that he 
had not looked for and with a mighty yank, 
Dick toppled him over. As he fell a bullet 
lodged harmlessly in the ceiling. “Bob stood 
gazing at what had happened, unable to move. 
Dick brought him to his senses with a yell. 

“The vault door!’ he shrieked, 


|. js grasped his meaning instantly and 
swung the door shut as swiftly as he 
could. The man inside, fearing a trap, had hesi- 
tated a moment before coming out. He felt 
safer in the darkness of the vault, at least 
until he learned the situation. This momen- 
tary pause enabled Bob to have the door 
almost closed before the bandit realized what 
was going to happen. With a cry of rage 
he leaped forward, just a second too late. 
The momentum of the big door as it swung 
on ball bearing hinges, with Bob’s weight be- 
hind it was more than any man could stop. 
In an instant the cashier threw the bolt and 
locked the door. 

He turned to see Dick give a quick half- 
hitch around the sprawling man’s arm that 
held the gun, and a jerk sent it spinning 
across the floor. Then the younger boy tied 
the fellow securely. 

“How in thunder—” 
“how did you—” 

“No questions now,” commanded Dick, 
‘we've got to get that fellow in the machine. 
He’s one of the gang.” 

“Sure,” agreed his brother, “but I can’t 
leave. We've got these two all right. You 
go and give warning to hold the aviator and 
then hurry back.” 

Dick’ did not hesitate. Dashing out he 
mounted his bicycle and fairly flew down 
the road. Several men were hurrying back 
to their deserted stores. They had not 
intended to stay long, so having satisfied 
their curiosity, they began to run back to 
town, Just then Dick came riding up. 
In a few words he explained what had hap- 
pened and together they ran back to. the 
machine, 

The mechanic was explaining the machine 
to an interested audience; it was his plan to 
keep their thoughts from town. He realized 
something was wrong however, when he saw 
Dick and his companions rushing toward 
him. He started to make ready for flight. 
But before he could start the machine, the 
men shouted a warning and he was forced 
to surrender. 

The two brothers were heroes of the hour. 
A real holiday was declared and Dick had 
to tell what happened, over and over again, 

“Were you scared?” asked Teddy Miller. 

“Why didn’t you shoot?” querried some 
one else, 

“I’m glad he didn’t shoot,” laughed Bob, 
“if his hand trembled like he says it did, 
he might have shot me.” 

“Would you, Dick?” teased Mr. Nash. 

“Well, I was frightened,” Dick chuckled, 
“and I might have shot myself. Quien 
Sabe? ” 


stanmmered Bob, 





SAVE 25% to 60% 
‘ GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
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AVIATION 


Information 


FREE 


1921 
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Next Month Starts 


Torrance from Texas 


By 
Joseph B. Ames 


It is a ripping yarn of scouting, 
adventure and: real fun. 
Don’t miss it. 

[Watch for the June issue] 
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Listen! 


Can’t you hear the stars tinkling? 

Can’t you hear the mountains shouting? 
Can’t you hear the brook babbling? 
Can’t you hear the lake laughing? 

Can’t you hear the boys cheering? 


Can’t you hear them all calling you? 


To the 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


AND WOOD CRAFT CAMP 


REAL BOYS, REAL MEN 
AND THE REAL 


DAN BEARD 


“The eternal friend of youth, 
Himself, a boy who never 
grew up.” 
beautiful Pennsylvania 
mountain lake 1700 feet 
above sea, all outdoor ac- 
tivities loved by boys. 
Strenuous physical, mental 
and moral training. En- 
dorsed by former President 
Roosevelt, 


DEVELOPS ORIGINALITY, 
REALITY, INDIVIDUALITY 
AND PERSONALITY 


Camp opens June 30 and 
closes August 25th (No boys 
taken on part time) 
FOR RATES WRITE TO 


DAN BEARD 
FLUSHING, L, I. 


On 
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Moc-a-waurts= Especially 


Only $4.35 for Scouts 


SCOUTS: Mboc-a-wauks are designed and built 
especially for hiking, camping, canoeing, all outdoor 
sports and general wear. They are as flexible as an 
Indian moccasin and have a sturdy sole that gives 
longer wear and greater protection. 

Get this! One piece upper, light and easy — pliant 
leather or Neolin sole, whichever you prefer — hand- 
sewn seams— made in chocolate or black. Reads 
like the real thing — and they are, too! Introductory 
factory price, sizes 2 to 5, $4.35; 6 to 11, $4.95. Send 

our shoe size and post office order today. Full satis- 
faction or money back. Write for our illustrated 
broadside, ‘‘Moc-a-wauks—For all the Family.” 
Address — Dept. L 


THE MOC-A-WAUK COMPANY 
364 Conégress Street Boston 9, Mass. 
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UNIORPHON 


A THERMO TELEPHONE 


COMPLETE TALKING © SIGNALLING SYSTEM 
‘Al PRACTICAL SCIENTIFIC TELEPHONE 

OPERATING ON A NEW PRINCIPLE. 
EASILY ASSEMBLED FOR INSTANT USE 


CAN NOT BE EQUALLED AS A DISTINCTIVE, 
INSTRUCTIVE 482 INTERESTING NOVELTY. 


‘Arseis 10 ALL UP-T0- 


AMERICAN THERMOPHONE COMPANY 


















‘THE-MINUTE 
WELL AS TO THE GROWN UPS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 

















SLEEP SOUNDLY 


Gold Medal Folding Cots provide genuine 
comfort, invoking sound sleep. You arise 
fresh, feeling top-notch, and ready to sail 
into the new day. To enjoy out-door life, and 
its benefits, you must get restful sleep. 

Strong, yet light, and compact when folded 
—can be carried anywhere. For 30 years 
Gold Medal Folding Furniture has been used 
by old-timers, 

Sold by Sporting Goods, 
Stores and Tent and Awning 
WriITE FoR CATALOG. 

GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
1728 Packard Ave. Racine. Wisconsin. 


GOLD MEDAL 


TRADE MARK REGO. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOLDING FURNITURE 


Hardware, Furniture 
Manufacturers. 





BARGAINS IN 


Th ARMY GOODS 


Scout Tents. ar 95 
Scout Axes. .65 
Write today to 

Department T, Box 

1835, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, for this cata- 
one of scout equip- 














Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
ride; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 
tance! Have something to 
show for each trip—your record 


Neder 


CYCLOMETER 
Goes on hub of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a mile— 
then repeats. Sold by all dealers, or— send $1.75 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., j7resi°tsc: 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Assients Ear 
Drums restored vd neering and stopped Head ~ omy 
and will do it for They are Tiny Megaphon: 
Cannot be seen w — worn. Effective when eeteoss 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drume. Es Pt to gst I ie, 
easy to take out. nseen 
expensive. Write - Bole A my eateb 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 438, 70 5th Avenue + - New York City 


Ficcass@SAMPLES SENT 


= PINS to class or club officers. Big catalog @ 

FREE to anyone. Best goods, lowest ¥ 
prices. No. 578. two colors, three let- 
ters, date, silver plate, each; 
12 or more 30c each; sterling, $5c¢ 
each; 12 or more each. 
Get orders in at once. 


METAL ARTS CO, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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With Every Cogeco of 
Lessons BY MAIL. =i 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR PARTICULARS. 
Every boy who already owns a Cornet should 
send for our “Book of Pointers ” sent FREE 
VIRTUOSO CORNET SCHOOL, Buffalo, N. Y. 




















We teach by mail and give you 
orchestra drum absolutely Free 
pay one doilar weekly for thirty-six 
lessons as taken. More liberal terms 


ceipt of one dollar or particulars Fre 
International Cornet School 
910 Federal Street, Boston 


) DRUMS FREE | 









RANCE is to have a new series of postage 
stamps, but the French postal authorities 
are having difficulty in selecting designs 
which shall be considered worthy of the pur- 
pose for which the adhesives are to be issued 
—namely, to commemorate France's victori- 
ous achievements in the war against the Cen- 
tral Powers. 
Artists in France submitted more than 
1,100 designs, some of militaristic character, 
some reflecting peace, others so simple that 
they seemed not to personify anything in par- 


ticular. At least five of the essays prepared 
have a design which includes a_ crowing 
rooster, one with his wings flapping. Inas- 


one of the designs suggested 
has been rejected, it may be some months 
before the new series appears. Meanwhile 
France is issuing a permanent series for use 
in the occupied territory, formerly German, 
in the Saare Valley. 


MORE BOY SCOUT STAMPS 

Recently the editor described the Boy Scout 
or “ Wild Tiger” adhesives—two distinctive 
sets—issued in Siam, the funds thus raised 
being given by the Siamese Government to 
the Boy Scout fund. In Siam the Boy Scouts 
are called “ Wild Tigers,” and this accounted 
for the head of a tiger being overprinted on 
the stamps of these two sets. 

It transpires now that a third series was 
circulated. A description of these additional 
“ Wild Tiger” stamps is not available at this 
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OUR HOW-TO-MAKE erresees 
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TUNELIULT ETE TUT 


1. For the best description and drawing 
of an article which a reader has originated 
and used, Boys’ Lire each month will give a 
prize of $5.00. 


2. Any reader of Boys’ Lire under 
eighteen years of age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must not exceed 1000 
words 

4. Descriptions must be typewritten, or 


written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only, and folded, not rolled. Drawings 
must be in ink and should be on a separate 
sheet and clearly numbered or lettered. 

5. The name, address and age of the au- 
thor, and, if a scout, his troop number, should 


| appear in the upper right-hand corner of the 





first page of manuscript. 

6. With every manuscript a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope for return should be 
enclosed. Only manuscripts thus accompanied 
will be returned. 

7. Manuscripts must be marked “ For the 
How-to-Make Contest ” and must reach us by 
the tenth of the second month preceding the 
date of issue. 

8. The Editors of Boys’ Lirr will act as 
judges of the plans submitted. 
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(selling 
(selling 
(selling 


but the denominations 
(selling for 5 satangs), 3s. 
5s. (selling for 10s.), 10s. 
for 15s.), 15s. (selling for 20s.), 25s. 
for 50s.), and 50s. (selling for 80s.) 

Of course, the stamps pay postage to the 
amount of the original or face value, only the 
extra or surcharged amounts going into the 
Boy Scout fund. 


THE SAFE THAT FLOATS 

Curious stamps have come out of Holland 
—three values, 15 cents, 1% guiden and 4% 
guiden. The design shows a safe, and inquiry 
discloses that this odd design was selected 
because the stamps themselves are for use 
only on mail which is deposited in a safe, 
Yes, in a very modern type of safe—a safe 
which can float on the surface of the ocean! 

The floating safe is the product of a man- 
ufacturing company in Amsterdam. It ap- 
pears that the Dutch Government desired to 
insure the absolutely safe transportation of 
its official mail from and to Holland. So 
today floating safes are to be found on some 
or all of the ocean-going vessels of the Neth- 
erlands Steamship Company. These safes 
are in iron and steel wire “ cradles” which 
are built on the decks. Suppose one of the 
vessels meets with mishap and founders at 
sea. The safe will not go down with it. In- 
stead it will float away—and carry its con- 
tents safely away. 


writing, 
satangs 
for 5s.), 
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These instructions must be followed; other- 
wise pictures will not be considered: 


1. Pictures must be related to Scouting 


directly or indirectly. 
Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, 
campaign work, etc. 
Indirectly: Animal and other nature | 
studies. 


2. Photographs for any contest must 
reach the editor before the 10th of the second 
month preceding the date of publication. 
The competition is open to all readers of 
Boys’ LIFE. 

3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures with- 
out names will not be considered. Do not 
send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of Boys’ Lire will act 
as judge of the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one contest- 


ant, judged the best, and a dollar will be 
paid for every other photograph accepted 
and published. Photographs accepted and 


published become the property of Boys’ LIFE. 
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Here’s a chance for you to fill that gap 


in your stamp album. 

Use our approval sheets which contain stamps of 
particular countries or stamps of rare varieties to 
heip you select an interesting set. 

Write us today, giving the name of some re- 
sponsible person and we will send you several 
approval sheets of the stamps you want. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
83 West 44th Street NEW YORK 
BONANZA BARGAIN OFFER 


51 different stamps, packet 5 unused, China ship set, 2 
scarce animal stamps, large $1.00 U. 8S. revenue, perfora- 
tion gauge, millimetre scale, ruler and price lists.All only 
9c. a approvals. British Colonies, etc. Large dis- 


Fennell Stamp Co., Dept. L, Fullerton Bldg.,St. Louis Mo. 


158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and India 10c. 








Service Guatemala, China, etc. Only 
Finest Ap ~ay ok Sheets 50 to60 per cent. 
AGENTS » Big 72-p. Lists Free. 





We Buy ae 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., 


FREE-DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST, Coupons, 
hinges, free with Approvals, for Name, Ad- 
dress 2 Collectors, Postage 2c. Agents 50%. 
Special 100 Asia-Africa $1. 100 Fr. Cols. $1; 
100 So. Cent. Am. $1; 100 Skandinavia $1; 
100 Br. Cols. $1; 100 Wars $1. ALL DIFF, 
The 6 Packets and 1000 hinges only $5. 
U. T. K. STAMP CO., Utica, N. Y. 


STAMPS 50 all different. Transvaal, Brazil, 
Peru, Cuba, anions Coke. *10¢. 
ome Java, etc, and A 

1000 1000 finely mix mixed, 40e: 50 different w. “Ss. 25; 100 

hinges. 0c. Agents wanted. 50 per cent List Free. 1 

buy stamps. C.STEGMAN; 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave.; St. Louis,Mo, 

20 Unused Foreign Stamps 

Stamps Free all different free 4 all send- 

ing forour approval sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 

paper. Large album, 15c. List of 1000 stamps at % 

each and 1500 oem So pM —_= a possible send 
names 2 collectors. 


QUAKER STAMP cO.. TOLEDO, OHIO 


RE 25 years. 
Dept. 78, ST. LOUIS, MO 

















STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp ener 
ary, list of 3000 Bargains and Co’ 
a 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, with oo 
names of countries, etc.,3e. Bigger ones, 12c, 35c .90c, $2.00 
lus. world catalog of stampse A.BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont St 
porters; ‘cbbows manufacturers. Department A9, BOSTON, MASS. 
STAMPS! 50 all different, British Guiana, Cuba. 
* China, India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal, 
Venezuela, etc., only 10c.; 100 all different 15c; 1000 all 


different, fine collection in itself, $5; 100 different U. S. 
30c.; 1000 hinges 10c. Agents wtd.. 50 per cent com. 


List free! 1 BUY STAMPS. 
LONGMONT, COLO. 
I send selec- 


L. B. DOVER 
DI SCOUNT tions of desir- 


1 0 able stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 


discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 














J. Emory Renoll, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 
25 DIFF. U. S. WITH 60% AP- 
PROVALS. ENCL. 2c. 100 U. S. 
25c.; 40 Asia 25c.; 40 No. America (no 


U. 8.) 25e; 40 So. America, 25c.; 35 Africa, 25c.; 30 Aus- 
tralia, 25¢.; 100 Europe, 25c. ALL DIFF. ANY 5 
PACKETS $1. 

C. SEIDENBERG, BEECHER, ILL. 





6S Different Foreign Stamps from 65 Different Foreign 
Countries. Including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe 
West Indies, etc., and our pamphlet which tells you “How 
to make your collection of stamps properly” FOR ONLY 
16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN. Queen City Stamp & Coin 
Co., Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FROM A dandy packet of stamps 


HAWAII containing issues from Hawaii 


and other countries. Big 
DE ROO, 725 Quarry St., 





value for 50c postpaid. 
Honolulu, H. T. 











~~ STRIA, 1908-13, POSTAGE DUE, 4-6-10- 
20 h. Cat. Value 8c, to all applicants for 
our low-priced approvals for beginners. 50% 
to 70% discount from’ catalogue prices. 
Premium stamps with all orders. 

HARBEC STAMP COMPANY, Box No. 53, 

Roselle, N. J. 

BARGAINS FOR BOYS 
50 Var. For., 10c. 100 Var. For., 15¢ 35 Var. 
Pictorial, 15c. Approvals sent for reference 
W. J. ZINK 

4607 Denison Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
5 Ukrainia The 20 
2 German War Stamps 
9 New Austria for 
2 Turkey Pictorial 10c. 
2 Fiume Cat.$1.25 


Sent only to approval appli- 





ml cants. 
LAKEWOOD STAMP CO.,Dept.L, Lakewood, Ohio 


ASS PINS-RINGS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 








46 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


BOYS & GIRLS EARN EASY MONEY 


Send for 20 of our famous ART AND RELIGIOUS PICTURES. 

Sell for 15c. each. When sold send us $2.00 and KEEP ONE 
We trust you. Don'’tdelay. Write to-day. 

S. NEUBECKER, 961 E. 23d ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 















Mail us 20c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send negatives any size and 
20c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 

I I k 
Y1C and 50c trick for 10 
cents, coin or stamps 


Oaks Magical Co., Dept, 510, Oshkosh, Wis. 


May 













and 
escapes. 
Big new illus. catalog 


Puzzles, jokes 


sensational 
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Boy Scout Equipment 
Reduced Prices on New Official Uniform 


and its Parts 


EFFECTIVE APRIL Ist. 1921. 
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Scout Supply Department 
National Headquarters BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Official Scout Uniform 


THE SCOUT UNIFORM IS MORE ECONOMICAL AT ITS COST THAN ANY OTHER KHAKI CLOTHING MANUFACTURED 





CA @@ EXT: WEEEEEEEEEEEeEqEEEEEEETl}lll"™®* 
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Measurements should be taken at the 
following points: 
Coat.—All around at breast under coat. 


About the first thing a fellow wants, when he joins the Scouts, 
is a uniform, and that’s the way to feel. There is nothing to set 
you up like the wearing of a Scout uniform. 


The Scout uniform is known and.respected the country over. It 
stands for character development, for manliness and service. It 
is built with this idea in mind. And to give you the utmost in 
service, the uniform is made of standard U. S. khaki, the strong- 
est cotton goods obtainable. 


From the buying of the raw material to the production of the 
finished garment, we keep a careful check upon every operation 
to be sure that you are getting the best unifarm for the least 
money. 


An official model makes this possible. By standardizing, we are 
able to have Boy Scout uniforms manufactured in large quanti- 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
MEASUREMENTS. 


Membership plan. 


ties. This, in turn, naturally gives you a high-grade product at 
the very least cost, and insures your having the same model 
uniform as every other Scout has, 

Study the two illustrations above. The one on the right has 
been magnified to show the texture and strength of the U. S. 
standard khaki. Notice how closely, sturdily and uniformly it 
is woven. Every piece of this cloth is thoroughly inspected and 
marked with the official stamp before it is made up. 


The cut on the left illustrates how carefully the seams and! 
button-holes are made in every Boy Scout uniform. It is close, 
every-day, constant attention to these details that insures a good 
garment and makes for a big difference in its wear and tear. 
The uniform is worth today more than you pay for it. It is not 
only the “handsomest” on parade, it is the longest, hardest 
wearing khaki uniform you can buy anywhere. 


Standard Sizes for Shirts. 


Age-Size Size Collar Age-Size 
15 


17 14% 14 
16 14 13 


 MMME@EEEeEq@EEEEEEEEEE@EEEEEEEECEEEEEqCTE@E@@EC@@@@E@EA@@EA!_©E@U @E@Cq€W@YME@@E@E@@@E@EEE@E@€EEEEHUllllllllell 
HOW TO ORDER 


Official uniforms are for the sole use of regularly enrolled Scouts 18 14% 
twelve years of age and over, and for commissioned Scout leaders who 
are entitled to wear them according to the prescribed regulations given 12 
in the official Handbook, and subject to the provisions of the Annual 


Size Collar 


13% 
13 
12% 
12 


Neck Sizes 15 and up also available. 


Standard Sizes for Boys’ Breeches 


All around at waist under coat. Uniforms should not be ordered until after Scouts or leaders have Age-Size Waist Seat Inecant’ Case Ante 
Sleeve.—Fiom center of coiiar to edge actually complied with the registration requirements prescribed by the 18 32 37 26 13% 9% 
of shoulder follow seam; then—to elbow; Nati 1c il 17 31 36% 25% 13% 9 
then—to full length, iaas cates Siar ai . - 16 30 35 25 13 9 
Breeches.—All around at waist under Age-Size: In ordering Scout uniforms better service can be secure 15 29 34 24% 12% 8% 
if it is remembered that it is not the actual age of the boy which should 14 28 32% 24 12% 8% 
. , 2 F 23 2 8% 
Leggings.—Size of calf Size of ‘nstep. be mentioned, but the age-size of each garment. Ascertain from a local - a. oo. -" 4 8% 
clothing dealer or from the tables of measurements published in this @ legs - 
* i ‘ Standard Sizes for Boys’ Coats 
D NOT SEND MEASUREMENTS. nie i > i 
oO catalog the age-size of the shirt, breeches, coat or other garment, which Age-fite: Breast. Waiat Lenéth tsvertutiac 
Merely State Age-Size, the size and development of the boy requires. Often a twelve-year-old 18 34 29 26 31 16 
i 2 : 3 25 ; 54 
Have someone take your measurements boy requires a fourteen-year age-size, or a fourteen-year-old boy requires 4 = so% re ; prt 1 Ye 
as above explained and compare them a twelve-year age-size. In other words, it does not matter how long the 15 31 20 4 281% 14% 
with those in the following table and boy has lived, but we must know how large he has grown. Order at 14 30 29 3 27% 14 
then order nearest AGE-SIZE: least one size larger than age measurements indicate. DO NOT FOR- a8 +4 28% 23 bs 13% 
° GET HAT SIZE. BE CORRECT. me init td a 
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No. 511. KHAKI 
SHORTS. Worn by 
Scouts all over the 
world. Just the 
thing for summer. 
Shipping weight 12 
ozs.......Price, $1.60 

No. 512. Wool 
Shorts ..Price, $2.75 
SIZES OF SCOUT SHORTS 


Size. Waist. Seat. Inseam. 
18 32 40 12% 


12 26% 32 Wy 10% 
Extra size shorts also 
available. 


AA 
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The New Model Uniform 


On and after January Ist, 1922 the 
options which have heretofore existed 
in the matter of uniform are all re- 
moved and the only official uniform 
is the NEW MODEL. 


SNUG 


LILIA 


HATS 
No. 503. REGULATION SCOUT HAT. New 
low crown, wide brim. Olive drab felt; venti- 
lated; silk band; detachable ties. Shipping 
WORE BD Wc oc ccc cccc ccc cctecctccecsceeses $2.50 


No. 508A, SCOUT HAT. Same as above but of 
wool fur. Not guaranteed...........++0+- $2.00 
No. 502, Extra quality of fine fur...... $4.00 


COATS 


No. 645. NEW SCOUT COAT. Made of stand- 
ard khaki which has been submitted to sun, acid 
and strength tests. Has notched lapel collar, 
two outside Stanley breast pockets and two 
lower bellows pockets with pointed flaps and 
buttonholes. Has one plait in center back ex- 
tending, from yoke .to -belt,,two inches wide.,Has 
lettering ‘“‘ Boy Scouts of ‘America ’”’ worked’ in 
red silk over right breast pocket. Official but- 
tons bearing Boy Scout emblem. Shipping 


WB TO Oa ooo cc escctescssedenees $3.50 


No. 646. EXTRA QUALITY NEW COAT. Of 
U. S. Army standard olive drab material. Ship- 
ping weight 1 Ib. 14 OBS. .ccccccccccccece $4.25 


SHIRTS 
No. 647. NEW SCOUT WINTER SHIRT. 
Made of standard khaki material. Has loose 


fitting rolling collar with neck-band, two outside 
Stanley square patch breast pockets with flap 
to button down. Has lettering ‘“‘ Boy Scouts of 
America” over right breast pocket. Coat style. 
Order by age size. Shipping weight 1 Ib. .$2.20 

No. 648. Summer weight khaki shirt. New 
.. PMT TTT eee $1.95 

No. 649. NEW SCOUT WOOLEN SHIRT. 
Made in same pattern as above of 9%-0z. olive 
drab Shirting Flannel. Shipping weight 1 Ib. 
B OBB, cccccccccccccccccccccccccseccicceces $3.75 


BREECHES 
No, 651. NEW SCOUT BREECHES. Modeled 
full, otherwise a to No. 509. Shipping 


weight 2D ID. 8 OBB. cc cccccccccccsccsoscces $2.55 

No, 650. NEW. SCOUT BREECHES. Extra 

quality. Shipping weight 1 lb. 11 ozs..... $3.15 
STOCKINGS 


No. 527. WOOLEN STOCKINGS. Very at- 
tractive and durable stockings made from pure 
wool olive drab yarn to match all uniforms. 
Turn down below knee. Shipping omar 14 


No, 528. COTTON STOCKINGS. While not 
so satisfactory as the woolen, this is a splendid 
grade of stockings for Scout wear. Shipping 
WO BO Gi cdc viccecdccecoucesecteccccve We, 


BELTS 
No, 529. KHAKI WEBBING. 1% in. wide 
with gun metal Scout buckle and two belt hooks 
for carrying knife and rope. Give loose waist 
measure in inches, when ordering. Shipping 
SE te OU. cc nccccscccncenssnnceescsesees 50c 


529A. Extra belt hooks, each..........+++- 10¢ 
529B. Extra buckles, each...........se0- 15¢ 
NECKERCHIEFS 


The color indicates troop, district er council 
to which Scout belongs. 

See detailed list below. Price, each...... 60c 
DOBOM cccccccccccccccccccccccccsccceccecs $6.50 


No. 620. Red; No. 621. Maroon; No. 622. — 


Orange; No. 623. Lemon; No. 624. Tea Green; 
No, 625. Moss Green; No. 626. Dark Green; No, 
627. Navy Blue; No. 628. Royal Blue; No. 629%. 
Violet; No. 630. Khaki; No. 631. Dark Brown; 
No, 632. Gray; No. 633. Black; No. 634, Sky 


NMA A 


Blue; No. 635. Gold. 


No. 506. THE “OLD” STYLE COAT 
WITH STANDING COLLAR. This coat 
will be wanted by thousands of Scouts in 

“going ”’ troops which have used it for 
years; and is therefore offered during the 
ensuing year. Shipping weight 1 Ib. 
| x QServrrrrrrtre eco et ee $2.75 

No, 505. EXTRA QUALITY OF 
“OLD” STYLE COAT. Very durable 
and fine appearing. Shipping weight 1 
TR. BB GUM, occ ccccckccscsuenesessccs $3.25 

No, 509. SCOUT BREECHES. Standard 
Quality. The regulation article to match 
coat No. 506. Equipped with belt loops 
and pockets. Legs laced below knee; to 
be worn with leggings or stockings. Ship- 
ping weight 1 Ib. 8 0ZS......++-++++ $2.55 

No. 508. SCOUT BREECHES. Extra 
Quality. Made of the U. 8S. Army stan- 
dard material olive drab. Shipping 
weight 1 Ib, 11 028....ccccccccccees $3.15 





TNA 


No. 591. IMPROVED SCOUT LEG- 
GINGS. This is the new legging used 
by the United States Government and 
militia of many states. It is provided in 
response to a demand for a higher grade 
legging than heretofore supplied. Made 
of extra heavy olive drab canvas and 
provided with new style lacing. Ship- 
ee NE OP Oe 6.6.604504404-00 88 Kaa 90e 
(Official only where adopted for local 

reasons by highest local Scout body.) 

No, 591A. Extra laces for leggings, 
ers ore ee 15e. 

SWEATERS are fully described on 
page 5. 

No, 527A. FOOTLESS WOOLEN 
STOCKINGS. Same as No. 527 above. 
Shipping weight 14 ozs..  .. .... $1.75 

No. 528A. FOOTLESS COTTON 
STOCKINGS. Same as No. 528 above. 
Shipping weight 9 ozs...........e.-. 70c. 
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ie Additional Personal Equipment 


No. SCOUT 

MACKINAW. When 
you buy a mack- 
inaw, get one like 
this of 22 oz. wool- 
en khaki. Adopted 
by many communi- 
ties as part of win- 
ter uniform. A big, 
comfortable gar- 
ment. Roll collar, 
two large pockets 
and snug waist belt. 
Sizes 12, 14, 16 and 
18 years. Shipping 
weight 4 Ibs. 
BUANG * bnssx cand $8.50 


No. 565. MEN’S 
MACKINAW. Sizes 
36 to 44. Price $10 


LAA A 
May 
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Cap Insignia. - 
Dark Blue Band 7 


Dark Blue Cravat 
ey Lapel Rank 
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Wp! oN 
~~) No. 636. LEG- 
GINGS, Heavy O. D. 
Duck, marine style, 
side - laced. Bronze 
eyelets and hooks. 
Regular calf sizes. 


Seascout Crew 
Uniforms 


No, 638. JUMPER. 
Regulation Boy 








SES . Scout khaki. Blue Shipping weight 1 
= Seascout Accoutrements : ° : ar ae cuffs; ED. ccccces dice 1.10 
— x af wo flap pockets; one No. 640. CRAVA 
=—= a ag -_ barr i? Regula- stripe, white tape (neckercnief). Navy 
== on Boy Scou aki. avy style, (sloop class) on each . . b t 

= full in leg, snug in waist and cuff. Shipping weight Seascout Official’s Uniform oa aon ‘cae 
S= seat. Six belt loops. Give sizes, BO. atisvevsse $2.50 trimmed, to be tied 
=| waist, and length of inseam. Sizes same as Scout in the square knot. 
== Shipping weight 1% Ibs...... $2.25 | sizes. 60c 


Prices and Full Description of Seascout Insignia, 
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No. 565. SPECIAL SCOUT- Pn 
I s "Ss MA NAW. 
MASTER’S MACKINAW poe 


Splendid for Scouting, winter 
sports and general wear. 























Seascout Crew Uniform 


No. 637. CAP. Khaki, as above. 
USN design (see cut). Regular hat 
sizes. Shipping weight 8 oz. $1.15 


Khaki 
vizor 


Officials’ Caps 


in regular hat sizes. Black 


and chin strap for Port- 


Masters, 
No, 656. OFFICER’S CAP. $2.80 
No. 657. OFFICER’S EXTRA 
Se 6-60.56 6.620 9.0-0:4.0 ce $4.40 


Page 
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UNIFORMS FOR SCOUT LEADERS 





No. 525. 


No, 501. SCOUTMASTER’S 
HAT. This is the regulation 
hat for Scoutmasters and I!s 
made of extra fine fur felt. 
Shipping weight, boxed to 
prevent damage in transit, 
OM wicca ass . - $4.25 


LEATHER PUTTEES. Sold 


only to commissioned Scout leaders. 


Very good quality and desirable for 
dress wear. Give calf measurement. 
Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 6 ozs........ $5.25 


Given for thirteen subscriptions to 
BOYS’ LIFE. 


SIZES FOR LEGGINGS AND 
PUTTEES. 

Height Calf Ankle 
11% 15% 11 
11% 15 10% 
11 14 10 
10% 12% 9% 
10 12% 9 
9% 12% 8% 


If larger sizes are needed, give calf and 


ankle measurements, 


and height desired. 


EXTRA SIZE COATS. 


Olive drab, in sizes for men. 
Order by breast measurement. s - ee ber aap Length — ral 
Sizes 36 to 44. Shipping weight Q 2 36 33 27% 32 16% 
eae ee $10.00 , 3 7 34 28 32% 16% 
| 1 a 38 35 28% 32% 17% 
No. 54. PATROL LEAD- } HH \\y 5 39 36 29 33 17% 
ER’S STRIPES. Two green i ZB ¢ oe 4 29% 33 18 
' ! NY 7 42 38 30 33% 18% 
bars. Mounted on uniform y | " 
cloth ready to be sewed to ji | ae EXTRA SIZE BREECHES. 
adi 2 tS er 10¢ No. Waist Seat Inseam Calf Ankle 
1 32 38 27 13% 9% 
No. 55. ASSISTANT PA- 2 33 39 27 13% 9% 
2 3 34 40 28 14 9% 
TROL LEADER’S STRIPES. 4 35 41 27 14% 9% 
Same, but one bar......... 10¢ 5 36 42 28 15 10 
The illustration above shows the new regulation uniforms for scout officials adopted at 6 37 43 27 15% 10% 
a meeting of the Executive Board December 22, 1919. This is now the standard and sup- 7 38 44 28 15% 10% 
: plants former models. Made in Cotton Khaki, Wool and Serge. Allow three weeks for 
made-to-measure uniferms and write for special measurement blanks. 
WOOLEN (MELTON) 
Made of 20 oz. O. D. fine officers’ cloth, PRICES SERGE 
Government Stock To Measure Shipping Stock Made of 14 oz. fine O. D. Worsted Serge. 
Standard. ' Size Cotton Khaki Weight Size To Measure To Measure Only 
No. 523 oe $15.00 $20.00 Ne. G42. Coat ...cccccccee gone 3 lbs. $4.50 $6.50 » SE wt 7 RES Sea es $26.00 
No, 524 Breeches .... 7.50 8.75 No, 643. Breeches .......... ves 3 Ibs. 3.50 4.50 es SOB ~ reaches 6 oie. 04.65 iis ack es 11.50 
No, 524A Trousers .... 6.00 7.50 No. GIB, Trousers ......ccccccce 3 Ibs. 2.75 4.00 is es NON 5 6 Sie id 005k oveelne ms 10.00 
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Insignia For BOY SCOUTS and LEADERS 





Tenderfoot 
Insignia 





No. 10. TENDERFOOT PIN.........5¢ 
No. 11. TENDERFOOT BUTTON (for 
Coat lapel).......c cece ccc eceeeeeeeeeees 5e 
No. 12. TENDERFOOT PATROL LEAD- 
ER’S PIN for Patrol Leaders only...... 5e 


No. 138. TENDERFOOT PATROL L _—_ 
ER’S BUTTON for coat lapel.........- 


73. EMBROIDERED TENDER- 
SCRIBE BADGE.........+-.--: 25c 


74. EMBROIDERED TENDER- 
FOOT PATROL LEADER SCRIBE... .25c 


No, 98. EMBROIDERED TENDER- 
FOOT BUGLER’S BADGE............- 25e 


99. EMBROIDERED TENDER- 
FOOT PATROL LEADER BUGLER... .25c 


No. 288 TENDERFOOT EMB. BADGE. 
15e 


No. 
FooT 





No. 105. SCOUT MUSICIAN’S COLLAR 
ORNAMENT for Members of Bands and 
Fife and Drum Corps, per pair........ 35e 


No. 111. EMBROIDERED INSIGNIA of 
Red Silk Letters, Boy Scouts of America. 
15e 


Second- 
Class 


Insignia 





No. 144. SECOND CLASS PIN. Worn 
only on Scout Uniform.........+.++++- 10¢ 
No. 15. SECOND CLASS PATROL 
LEADER’S PIN. Worn only on Scout Hat. 
10¢ 

No. 48. EMBROIDERED SECOND 
CLASS BADGE for use on uniform..... lie 
No. 49. EMBROIDERED SECOND 
CLASS PATROL LEADER’S BADGE. .1l5c 
No. 7. EMBROIDERED SECOND 
CLASS SCRIBE BADGE............... 15e¢ 
No, 76. EMBROIDERED SECOND 
CLASS PATROL LEADER SCRIBE. lic 
No. 100. EMBROIDERED SECOND 
CLASS BUGLER’S BADGE............ 25e 
No. 101. EMBROIDERED SECOND 


CLASS PATROL BUGLER BADGE... .25c 





VETERAN INSIGNIA 


A badge for this rank is in- 
cluded in Veteran's registra- 
tion fee without extra charge. 
Other styles may be purchased 
as follows: 


106. cre —~ 
SL eEV E BADGE.......... 


No. 107. PIN, gold me 
BO MMPAE on ccccccccccces $1.00 
No. 108. PIN, solid gold, 10 
ewer rrr ee 2.32 
No. 109. PIN, solid gold, 14 
BAPAC cccccscccccteccsecs . 
No. 285. SERVICE PIN, 10 yr., 14 Kt. 
BONE SORG coccvcscgccccvscvcacsescssecs $3.50 
No. 286. SERVICE PIN, 10 yr., gold 
BEE ccccccccecsccccesecesccceessees 1.50 
No, 294. TEN YR. EMBLEM BADGE. 


Embroidered ......... pow ae 


MERIT BADGES 


Stan 
Life 


No. 91. LIFE SCOUT EMBLEM. Scouts 
who have received the embroidered Life 
Scout badge from the National Court of 
Honor may, if desired, purchase this pin. 
Gold plated and enameled and equipped 
with gnafety catelr. .....ccccccccccscess 75e 


No. 92. STAR SCOUT EMBLEM. Gold 
plated, rose finish. Equipped with safety 
OREEM cccccccccccccccssesscccoccesoccee W5e 


No. 292. EAGLE MINIATURE ee 7 - 
-00 








No. 219, SEASCOUTMASTER’S BADGE. 


For Seascoutmasters and junior officers. 
Seascout emblem with rope circle, each 75e¢ 

No. 217. SEA- No. 220. FLAG 
SCOUT BADGE. For OFFICERS’ BADGE, 


first-class seascouts. | aan 2 
To be worn on front Commodores. ea 


scout emblem with 
of cap, or may be wreath. Worn on 
worn on coat lapel, front of cap, each 
CBORD cccccccecce 25e j5e 
BILLET MARKS 


No. 210. SPECIALTY MARKS, nine on a 
strip (one for each member of a boat 
crew). Blue, embroidered on white. Per 
CO BO Beka crindccadssccaccgedctivces 2e 

No. 201. EMBROIDERED SEASCOUT 


EMBLEM for officers, to be worn on sleeve. 
50c 


INSIGNIA 


The Seascout distinguishing marks are 
two-inch blue bands around each sleeve, 


two inches from the cuff, containing the 
rank circle, and attached to this is the 
silk embroidered Seascout emblem (see 


cut). Rank circles are worn on collar lap- 
els and blue bands in sleeve, as follows: 
Portmasters rank circles on collar lapels 
and sleeves. 
Seascout shipping boards rank circles on 


collar, lapels and sleeves, rank circles of 
ship class. Commodore (commodore rank 
circles). 


Seascout ship committees as above, rank 
circles of Bark Class. 

Seascoutmasters rank circles of 
class on collar, lapels and sleeves 
cut). 

Junior Officers’ 
class on collar lapels 
one circle on right sleeve, 
on collar lapels only). 

Warrant Bos’n and Steward. Same uni- 
form as junior officers, except that they 
wear an embroidered anchor and no rank 
circles or sleeve bands. 


Rank circles, per set of four (see cut): 


their 
(see 


rank circles of their 
(first junior wears 
second junior 


No. 202. Sloop Class.........+++++- $1.00 
No. 203. Schooner Class....... +. - $1.00 
No. 204. Barkentine Class......... $1.20 
No. 205. Bark Class .............. $1.26 
No. 206. Ship Class..........+....- $1.40 





INSURE 


GOODS RETURNED TO SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


No matter the reason why ‘merchandise is returned you must insure it at the time 


that you pay postage or express charge. 


Otherwise you assume an entirely needless risk. 


Our rule is to await receipt of returned articles and replace them or refund value, 


as may be desired. 


Either action follows only after the receipt of returned merchandise. 


This notice is in accord with previous warning sent to the entire Field in pamphlet 


issued the early part of last December. 


First-Class Insignia 





No. 16. FIRST-CLASS PIN. Gilt metal, 
brightly polished clasp pin back. Worn on 
regular clothes only, and not on the uni- 


SORT ccc he cccc er cereeecserceccsccocens 1l5e 
No. 17. FIRST-CLASS PATROL LEAD- 
ER’S PIN. Same as No. 16 in oxidized 


silver finish, for patrol leaders only when 
ey MOE GUGEES 0.6.60 0 curse cacBensanboes 15e 

No. 50. EMBROIDERED FIRST-CLASS 
BADGE. Yellow silk on khaki, to be worn 
on the Scout uniform...............06. 25e 

No. 51. EMBROIDERED FIRST-CLASS 
PATROL LEADER’S BADGE. Same as 
No. 50, in gun-metal colored silk, for patrol 
leaders 25e 


No. 77. EMBROIDERED FIRST-CLASS 
SCRIBE BADGE, Design of first-class 
badge with crossed pens beneath...... 35e. 

No. 78. Same for First-Class Patrol 
ge re Crs eee 35e 


No. 102. EMBROIDERED FIRST-CLASS 
BUGLER’S BADGE. Design of first-class 
badge with bugle beneath............. 35e 

No. 103. Same for First-Class Patrol 
BOGGRP o0bnsscncccccnsceseeaneessses 35e 

No. 273. SENIOR PATROL LEADER’S 
METAL HAT BADGE. Silver color first- 
class badge superimposed on background 
of three green bars 35e 

No. 54. PATROL LEADER'S STRIPES. 
Two green bars. Mounted on uniform 
cloth ready to be sewed to sleeve...... 10c 


No. 55. ASSISTANT PATROL LEAD- 


ER’S STRIPES. Same, but one bar...10c 
No, 56. SERVICE STRIPES. Green, in- 
dicating one year’s membership. Per yd., 
10¢ 

No. 57. Same. Red, indicating three 
years’ membership. Per yd.......... 10¢ 
No. 147. Same. Gold, indicating five 
years’ membership, Per yard......... 10¢ 


No. 36. MINIATURE FIRST- 
CLASS PIN. This has proven 
the most popular badge ever 

Y designed by National Head- 
a dauarters. Gold filled, cut-out 
pattern, rose finish. Lapel pin 
back with safety catch. Worn on 
every-day clothes. Sold only to 
First-Class Scouts and Com- 
missioned Scout officials. 50c 


silver. 





No. 37. 
Used by First-Class Patrol Leaders and 
optional for Commissioned Scout officials. 

5 


Same, oxidized sterling 


No. 38. SOLID GOLD MINIATURE 
BADGE, Provided in response to the de- 
mand for a badge of superior quality. Fre- 
quently used as a gift to Scout Leaders 
and Scouts. Design same as No. 36, and 
sold subject to same limitations...... $1.50 
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SLOOP SCHOONER BARKENTINE 
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BOAT 2 BOAT 3 
Showing how billet mark ts “cantec” 


BOAT 4 


SEASCOUT CHEVRONS 


Seascout devices for first-class seascouts, 


to be worn (in connection with blue billet 
marks) on right sleeve. Billet mark placed 
as in cut. 
No. 211. SLOOP CLASS, each....... 50¢ 
No. 212. SCHOONER CLASS, each. .75e 
No, 213. BARKENTINE CLASS, each 
T5e 
No, 214. BARK CLASS, each.......75e, 
No. 215. SHIP CLASS, each....... j5e 





ear 


WARRANT BO'SN 


Scout Leaders’ Insignia 





No, 262. ASSISTANT SCOUTMASTER’S 
METAL HAT BADGE. Green and Gold.35e 
. ASSISTANT SCOUTMASTER’S 
Green and Gold Silk 
embroidered on Khaki......-++-+-++++5 50c 
No. 251M. Same, on Melton Cloth.. ped 
No. 2518S. Same, on Serge Cloth... .$1, 
No. 263. SCOU ——- METAL HAT 


BADGE. Green and Silver............# 5e 
No. 252. SCO UTMASTER’S SLEEVE 
BADGE. Green and Silver Silk embroid- 
GEPed Om BARS. ..ccceccccccccsicccees 50e 
No, 252M. Same, on Melton Cloth. .$1.00 
No, 2528, Same, on Serge Cloth... .$1.00 
No. 265. TROOP COMMITTEEMEN’S 


METAL HAT BADGE. Blue and Gold 35¢ 
No. 254 TROOP COMMITTEEMEN’S 
SLEEVE BADGE. Blue and Gold embroid- 


ered Silk on Khaki........-...--++++5 50c 
No. 254M. Same, on Melton Cloth. .$1.00 
No. 2548S. Same, on Serge Cloth... .$1.00 
No. 264. LOCAL COU NCILMEN’S HAT 
BADGE. Blue and Silver............. 35e 
No. 253. Same, embroidered in Silk on 
RR ENR er ee rere ree 50c 
No, 253M. Same, on Melton Cloth. .$1.00 
No, 2538. Same, embroidered on Serge 
oO Prec eT ere eee 
No. 266. ASSISTANT DEPUTY SCOUT 


COMMISSIONER’S METAL HAT BADGE. 
Blue and Silver Badge, Gold Eagle, with 








BOM WERE cncccccccccccccccccsccece 60c 
No. 255. Same for Sleeve. Silk embroid- 
Oe eee 1.00 
No, 255M. Same, on Melton Cloth. .$2.00 
No. 2558S, Same, on Serge Cloth... .$2.00 
No, 59 
No. 267. DEPUTY SCOUT COMMIS- 
SIONER’S METAL HAT BADGE. Blue 
and Silver Badge, Silver .Eagle, Gold 
WE. A d-Gatbhees 8656 cans J5esenneenad 60c 


No, 256. Embroidered in Silk on Khaki. 
$1.00 
No. 256M. Embroidered in Silk on Melton 
Cloth 2.00 
No. 2568S. Embroidered in Silk on Serge 
Cloth $2.00 
No. 268. .SCOUT COMMISSIONER’S 
METAL HAT BADGE. Blue and Silver 
Badge, Silver Eagle, Silver Wreath... .60¢ 
No. 257. Same, embroidered in Silk on 
REE rr errr San eee 1.00 
No. 257M. Same, embroidered in Silk on 
—* Cloth 
No. 2578, 
—.  . C= Rear oerES Peston $2. 
No. 59. SPECIAL KHAKI ARM BADGE. 
For use of Assistant Scoutmasters, Scout- 
masters, and members of Troop Commit- 
tees and Local Councils when not in uni- 
form. Consists of Khaki arm band, four 
inches wide, ends joined with elastic, and 
furnished with any of the embroidered 
leaders’ badges stitched on, listed on this 
page. Do not fail to specify badge desired. 
Complete 


2.00 
Same, embroidered in Silk on 


Same for A. D. C., D. C., 
Commissioner ‘$1. 
No. 274. SCOUT LEADER’S MINIA- 
TURE PIN. The design of No. 36, but with 
background of green and gold, denoting 


rank of Assistant Scoutmaster...... 0c 
No. 275. Same, green and silver for 
ry a eee 0c. 
No, 276. Same. Blue and silver 

for Local Councilmen........ 50c. 

No. 277. Same. Blue and gold 

7, Troop Committeemen...... 50c 

No. 278. Same. Blue and silver 


with gold eagle and wreath for 
Assistant Deputy Scout Commis- 
CF nc nctsthadinréeesacenana 5e 
Same. Blue and silver 
with silver eagle, gold wreath, for 
Deputy Scout Commissioner.. .%5e 

No. 280. Same. Blue and silver 


with silver eagle and wreath for 
Scout Commissioner .........cccceccecs i5e 
NOTE: New Badges for Executives and 


National Council Members are illustrated 
in a special folder. Send 10c. for it. 
Scout Executive—Silver Badge, 
eagle. red background, silver wreat 
Assistant Scout Executive—Silver Badge, 
silver eagle, red background, gold wreath. 
Field Scout Executive—Silver Badge, 


silver 


gold eagle, red background, gold wreath. 

Assistant Field Scout Executive—Gold 
——. gold eagle, red background, gold 
wreath. 


Color of National Council Badges is pur- 
ple in various combinations. 





ALL ORDERS FOR INSIGNIA MUST BE SIGNED BY SCOUTMASTER and COUNCIL 
SCOUTS SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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No, 1303. 
Shelter Tent, 
better than ever. 
of all Scouts and Scout Leaders who have tried it out, 


made of a stronger and more durable material, 
waterproof. Size set up, 7 by 5 by 3 feet. 


up. Tent weighs only 40 ounces complete. 
FOR LIGHTING 
No. 1266. CARBIDE CAMP LAMP. Very desirable 
for hike or camp use. Burns acetylene gas generated 


from carbide. One charge will last three hours. Produces 
a steady, clear, white light. Estimated 14-candle-power, 
with projection of 150 feet...... ccc eeeeceresreeeceeee $1.00 


No. 1267. IMPROVED CARBIDE CAMP LAMP. Larger 
than No. 1266, and equipped with automatic lighter, wind- 
shield and new water-feed which automatically regulates 
water supply. Flame remains constant and steady and 
lamp requires absolutely no attention during entire life 


of fuel. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 6 0Z.........eeeeeees $2.50 
No. 1292. CARBIDE AUTOLITE. Has new and im- 
proved features: Equipped with automatic lighter. Has 


device for regulating size of flame and is so made that it 
cannot clog. Gives a brilliant, steady light without smoke, 
grease or sparks, Provided with extra carbide container. 
Shipping weight, 10 02.........ceccceccceccccceesess $1.25 

No. 1198. DELTA SPOT LIGHT ELECTRIC LAMP. 
Latest thing in camp lamps. Has long distance reflector. 
A push of the thumb produces a powerful round spot- 
light with a range of 200 feet. Average 30 to 4@ hours’ 
continuous burning. Sold without battery to prevent 
damage in transit. Uses any No. 6 dry battery which can 
be purchased anywhere. Prepaid......++s.seeeeeees $1.35 

No. 1198A, Tungsten bulb for No. 1198. Prepaid.. .30 

No, 1161. SIGNAL FLASH LIGHT. Pocket size com- 
bines regular lamp with Morse signalling device, showing 
white, red or green. Complete. .....cccccccccscosces $0.95 

No, 1258. FOLDING CANDLE LANTERN. A splendid 
lantern for Scouts and other campers. Collapses flat to 
be carried in pocket. Made with reflecting back with 
handle. Stormproof and made of galvanized iron with 
aluminum reflector. Shipping weight 2 lIbs.......... $1.00 

No. 1261. HARD CANDLES FOR FOLDING LAN- 
TEKNS, Special odorless and dripless candles. Weight 
per dozen, 2 Ibs, Dozem........ccccccccccvcsceseseces 60c 


FOR TOTING 
No, 592. SCOUT HAVER- 
SACK. The new haversack 
closely follows that supplied 
by the United States Govern- 
ment. Made of good, stout 
khaki material with web 
straps. Buckles and _ straps 
properly reinforced. Roomy 
and well adapted to the needs 
of hiker and camper. Ship- 
pine weight, 1 1.....<..< $2.50 
No. 592A. SCOUT HAVER- 
SACK STRAPS (per pair). 
50ec 
No. 1308. WATERPROOF DUFFEL BAG. Reinforced 


seams and fitted with inside neck which ties tightly before 
closing bag with outside cord. This size, 9 by 24 inches, 





suitable for heavy supplies. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. .$3.00 
No. 1309. DUFFEL BAG. Size, 12 by 36 

inches. Suitable for clothing. Shipping 

yO ee EE re ee 3.75 

No. 1313. ee CLOTHING BAG. 

Shipping weight, 1 Ib............... $1.50 

No. 1310. DUFFEL. BAG. Size 15 by 36 

inches Shipping weight 3 lbs....... 50 


1b: $4. 
No. 1314. INSIDE CLOTHING BAG. 
Shipping weight 1 Ib... ...cccccccces $1.75 
No. 1311. DUFFEL BAG. Size 18 by 36 
inches. Suitable for general packing, in- 
cluding tents, sleeping bags, blankets, = 
Shipping weight 4 Ibs ‘$5. 
No. 1315. ea CLOTHING BAG. 
Shipping oe Seer rrrr tre $2.00 
No. 1316. FOOD. BAG: Made from a 
light, clean waterproof fabric for carrying 
foodstuffs safely and compactly. This size 
has 5 lbs. capacity. Mailing weight 4 0z.$0.35 
No, 1317. Same, but 10 ibs. capacity. 
Mailing weight 6 oz............< . 80.40 





No. 1318. Similar, but of heavier material, suitable for 
carrying 10 lbs. pork, bacon or other greasy supplies. 
Weeees 8 Oiiei ccs epee Sak 69 5 i a J ae $0.75 


tt ¥en 


FEATHERWEIGHT SHELTER TENT. Our new Featherweight 

which this year is being made up for us by a new contractor, is 

The design, which has met with the unqualified approval 
is unchanged. 
khaki coler and thoroughly 
Furnished with six steel stakes, two 
folding poles and a carrying case which makes a good pillow when tent is set 
Shipping weight, 4 Ibs. 


But it is 


length, 7 ft.; width, 5 ft.; 
os _ Shipping weight, 8 lbs 


Price .$7.50 1301, 


USED ARMY SHELTER HALVES 


These are sold “‘as are” they are all in good condition 
with lots of hard camping service in them. Made of 
heavy khaki waterproof duck in the popular “‘ Dog” style 
used in the Army. Tent is divided in two equal parts so 
that each half can be rolled up like a blanket and con- 
veniently carried over the shoulders of two boys to evenly 
distribute the weight. When the two sections are fast- 
ened together they form a complete tent with ample room 


for two boys. A compact, durable, well-made tent. Size 
7’ 2” wide, 5’ 6’’ long and 3’ 7” high. 
No. B1422. Shipping weight without poles 6 lbs. Price 
DOP TOG § ocala 6 0 Be eee 6.8.6: 6.0:0:0.0-6 0.08 66:6609:0:00665965.00868 2 5 
No. B1422A. Shipping weight with poles complete 9 Ibs. 
Per PAlP .cccccccccccccece evccee ececee Cocccceccccecs x 
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The Department of Scout Supplies is in a posi- 
tion to secure for you any type or size of tent, and 
made of any material selected. Our facilities for 
this service are at all times at the disposal of the 
field. Write for prices on Wall Tents. We also 
have a limited number of used Army Hike Tents. 
Prices on application. 
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THEROZ OUTFITS 


No, 1425. THEROZ MESS KIT—“The Pocket Kitchen.” 
Combination of stove and utensils for table and outdoor 
cooking. You can have ample hot soup, fresh coffee or 
tea and beans, spaghetti or kindred foods (as well as 
the new dehydrated foods that are being extensively ad- 
vertised) for two people. Convert the Kit into a fryer 
in a jiffy and have crisp bacon and eggs to round out a 
square meal. Triple-decker action, changing to fryer and 
nesting, are matters of a moment. Made entirely of alum- 
inum, Dimensions (extended), 9% x 6% in.; (nested), 
3% x 6% in. Takes up very little space and packs easily. 
Shipping weight, 3 lb. Complete (with fuel)........ $3.25 


No. 1426. THEROZ FUEL CUBES. Individual fuel 
units cut twenty cubes to the can. Shipping weight 1 Ib. 
POE COM 6060000050000 0 06066066006 06065500686 esas ee e 


No. 1427. THEROZ FUEL STAND. Supports utensils 
placed on its extended arms. Special utensils unnecessary 
—use most any pot, pan or kettle. Collapsible and fits 
readily in a corner of your haversack. Shipping weight 
GU. * vin 6c ccccccccenédecesssacnspanecevatekttanaesae $0.25 


No. 1428. THEROZ CONCENTRATED FUEL. Gives 
an intense heat, hotter than coal, gas, electricity or kero- 
sene and 20% hotter (official Government test) than any 
other concentrated fuel, at the scratch of a match. 
Quarter-pound size. Shipping weight 2 lb. Per can. .$0.15 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KNIVES 


No. 1005. SCOUT KNIFE. For those Scouts who prefer 
a two-bladed knife. Ebony handle. One small blade and 
one large, opening without use of finger nail. Has shackle 


for hanging on Scout’s belt. Prepaid................ $1.00 

No. 1450. NEW SCOUT KNIFE. Stag handle, large 
spear blade and one implement blade with shackle. Pre- 
RI hhc 5.05 sn cet ar ase auceap ses bas babes sheers are eens $1.25 


No. 1004. FINEST SCOUT KNIFE. 

Stag handle, large polished cutting 
blade etched with official emblem, 
screw driver, can opener, and boring 
tool for leather articles. Equipped 
so as to be hung on the Scout belt. 
Prepaid 


SCOUTS SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 








No. 1300. THE PINETREE TENT. 
outfit of the Pinetree patrol system, devised by Chief Seascout Wilder. 
height, 4 ft.; 


Same, Scoutmaster’s size, 7 by 6 by 5 ft. 







Illustration Shows Different Methods of Using this Outfit 


So called because used and recommended for the 
Made of heavy drill; 


has ground cloth. May also be used as sleeping ee. 


$9. 
Shipping weight, 11 lIbs....... $12.00 


UTENSILS FOR EAT AND DRINK 


No. 1200. ALUMINUM COOK KIT. Patented fry 
pan with handle, cooking pot with cover, drinking cup, 
and stew pan, which also serves as plate or soup bowl, a 
fork and spoon. All pieces with exception of fork and 
spoon are made of heavy gauge pure aluminum of the 
famous ‘‘ Wearever” brand. Parts nest compactly and do 
not rattle. Khaki carrying case to match uniform, with 
adjustable strap. Weight, 3 Ibs...........eeeeeeeees $4.25 


No. 1201. ALUM- 
INUM CANTEEN. 
The makers of this 
famous brand of 
aluminum utensils 
have made for the 
Boy Scouts of 
America an almost 
ideal canteen of 
heavy gauge stock 
with olive drab 
cover and adjust- 
able carrying 
strap. The capac- 
ity is just over a 
quart. Shipping 
weight, 1 lb. $3.50 








No. 1001. MESS KIT. This. kit consists of polished 
nickeled soup can, cup, stew or fry pan, and one broiler. 
Separate handles for each article. All nesting compactly 
together. Easily carried in pocket or haversack. Is rust- 
PLCC... Wels, TAR GE Oi as is oes oes ede cgescte Ves $1.80 


FOLDING WIRE GRATE. For heavy outdoor cooking. 
Made of heavy iron rods. When not in use, can be folded 


flat. Made in two convenient sizes: 
No, 1330. 10 by 14 inches. Shipping weight, 3 lbs.$0.75 
No, 1331, 12 by 24 inches. Shipping weight, 4% Ibs..$1.15 


OFFICIAL AX AND SHEATH 


No. 1002. The official ax for the Boy Scout of America, 
stamped with the emblem. Handy at every turn on hike 
and in camp. Made of one piece of solid steel, hand- 
forged and coated with a non-rusting finish. Hickory 
handle. Equipped with slot for drawing nails. Prepaid.$1.50 


No, 1003. LEATHER AX SHEATH. It is not safe to 


carry an ax without a guard on the blade. Made of 
heavy selected leather. Edges copper riveted. Has slit, 
permitting ax to be worn on belt. -Prepaid.......$0.50 
AX AND SHEATH COMPLETE ......-cccceesees $1,715 


BLANKETS, ETC. 





No, 13834. SCOUT BLANKET. Absolutely first — 
and regulation U. S. Army blanket. Size 66 in. by 84 in. 
Shipping weight 4 Ibs............... ccenerroge eee - $8.00 

No, 541. WATERPROOF CAMP BLANKETS. When 
compelled to sleep in a tent or on the ground, this blanket 
ORI. ~ PUIGO cece cabotesiccecboensens-ef $2. 


No. 1898. TWO-PIECE ARMY BLANKET. The ma- 
terial is strictly all wool, olive drab color, the same as that 
used in the U. S. Army blankets. Sizes range from 58x84 


SO G0us4. Diingings Welges, 4 1G. 0... s.cccccercsooncse $7.50 
No, 1358. BLANKET PIN. Card of six.......... $0.15 
NG ORRIN C05 2 +9643 06 60> i tt bine lend oNbe meade bad 25 


No, 1098. WEBB CARRYING STRAP. Handy for car- 
rying blanket roll, poncho or other bundles. Length 24 
inches. Prepaid 08e 


No, 1302. BLANKET ROLL STRAP. Used for carrying 


blanket, poncho or other roli equipment. Postpaid.... 
No. 1099. Same length 30 inches. Price... 
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No. 1065. BUGLE. An instrument of good quality; 
easy to blow and with mellow tone. Key of G with tun- 
ing slide to F. Mouthpiece attached with chain. Two 















turns, brass. Shipping weight 7 lIbs................ $3. 

Given fur four $2.00 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE and 50c. 
No. 1415. BUGLE. Better quality..... baueeemeene $5.00 
No. 1065A. Extra nickel silver mouthpiece......... 35e 







No. 1226. BUGLE CORD. Mohair, 7 yard length with 
tassels. Colors: red, white, blue, yellow .and combination 
of red, white and blue.........-ccccccccscccccesecs $1.75 










No. 1449. NEW MODEL STREET DRUM. Mahogany 






















shell, 15% in. diameter, 10 in. deep; 1 calf skin and 1 
special sheepskin head; nickel plated rods and snare strain- No. 1235. FELT BAG FOR BUGLES..... eetetad $1.00 
ers; 8 braided snares; strong ring in upper hoop for belt 
hook. Strongly made throughout. Fitted with water- No. 1075. SNARE DRUM. Maple shell, 16 inches, THE YANKEE DOODLE METHOD BOOK 
proof khaki cloth cover with snap buttons and cloth scrolled hoops, two calfskin heads with fancy eagle..$13.25 
handle. Polished drum sticks. Price, including water- The Drum book contains the care of the drum, direc- 
PPOOL COVE «60s eeeenecececereeeseeereerecsererees $10.00 No. 1066-A. DRUM FIFE. In some troops fife and tions for making repairs, the proper way to carry the 
For safety all drums are sent by express, carriage drum corps have been organized. This instrument is the drum, a collection of good drum beats that are used for 
charges collect. now U. S. Army standard model, made of brass, nickel- pen eg in the Fife and Bugle books, and orchestra 
No, 1072. SNARE DRUM. This is the usual type of plated and highly polished, with hard rubber mouth . head -ercises 
street drum of regulation pattern. Maple shell, 14-inch piece. Easy to blow and superior to wood fifes, as they nee a eeenes ie ane po gen Reem . 
size. Finely finished hoops, two calfskin heads with do not crack. Key of C. Each ...ccccccccccccccces $1.25 The Bugle Book contains the scale, simple exercises, a 
leather braces, and snare strainer. Rosewood sticks.$10.00 fine collection of bugle marches, camp calls required for 
No. 1190. PROFESSIONAL MODEL DRUM. Nickel- . Boy Scouts, with additional calls that could be used in 
plated corrugated shell, 15 inches diameter, 4 inches deep; No, 1067-A. Same, Key of Bb (B flat)............ $1.25 camp. 
8 nickel-plated rods, belt hook and leg rest; 12 water- N 
‘a o No. 3394. Self Instructor for Bugle ........ 
proof snares; two fine calfskin heads............. $13.25 NOTE. Shipping weight of all fifes, single $ ozs. Per No. 3395. Self a esac for ll TOF: \ 50c. Each 
No. 1075B. Sticks for Drum........csccccceseces $0.50 doz. 4 Ibs. No. 3396. Self Instructor for Fife ........ J 
















BOY SCOUT COMPASSES INSIGNIA SETS 


Boy Scout Compasses are high-grade instruments, specimens having been tested and 
approved by the United States Bureau of Standards. They are made of good material 
and very carefully assembled. The needles are of hard steel, carefully magnetized, 
mounted on jeweled centers and fitted with stop bars, except No. 1273. The cases are 
well finished and fitted with heavy crystals. 


No, 1202. LEEDAWL. Solid white metal case, open face, 
graduated to 2°. Diameter 15% in. Prepaid............. $1.15 














No, 1204. MAGNAPOLE. Somewhat superior to No. 1202. 
White enamel dial graduated to 2°, special bar needle, open 
Game, TRROOE BH Ti WUC e ccc ccccccecccéccacccceed $1.50 






No. 1206... LITENITE COMPASS. Here is an instrument 

for hiking at night, as north and south points are luminous. 
Floating dial instead of needle. Open case. Prepaid......$2.00 No. 320. SCOUT JEWELRY SET. Consists of sterling silver scarf pin, cuff links 
and tie clasp; oxidized finish. Each article die-stamped with first-class badge...-.. $1.00 

No. 1089. SCOUTMASTER’S COMPASS. Brass case with 


silvered metal dial, jeweled needle with stop. A turn of the z 4 
compass case sets the “ Pathfinder” arrow om ie Gisection of No, 325. SCOUT JEWELRY SET. Same as No. 320, but each article die-stamped 


the march, so that any deviation from the course b “ with Tenderfoot badge. These are intended for use of all scouts below the first-class 
CURR, OE cc rccosncdccccccecccesvcdasseséen sma ° "$1.00 rank. Set consists of scarf pin, cuff links and the clasp. Sterling silver oxidized finish. .$1.00 













No. 1207. DAY AND NIGHT COMPASS. Same as No. 1204, No, 321. STERLING SILVER RING. Handsome and durable seal ring bearing first- 
but with hinged cover. Prepaid................... eccecs $2.00 class emblem. Oxidized finish. Be sure to state ring size..... z eccccece pel cecee 0 $1.00 





No 1204 





No. 1192. 100-MILE PEDOMETER. The pedometer registers on 322. GOLD FILLED RING. Same as the preceding, but heavy 19-karat gold 



















every step you take. The large dial is spaced off in quarters of Ge EE Seedntehceskeda tsc6edeensosesuesdicten Cocccccccscccccccocccccces cSt 
a mile up to ten miles, and the small dial registers up to 100 miles and repeats automat- 
ically. Hang it on your watch pocket or on your belt. Full directions with each pedom- No. 323. SOLID GOLD RING. Same design as the preceding, but 10-karat solid 
Oter. Prepaldd ...ccccccccccccccccsccece beehepestatatkcawdcseandhee baud ia ueeaunal $2.00 wet. PRaWD EOD cin ciscccccccccesccccccescecsocoses ecccccece eee eceeecetecccesees - $6.00 
No, 324, STERLING LAPEL BUTTON. Matches jewelry set and em. Oxidized 
OE . £56 theca pakke NEE Sh 456000 te Rbb 0780s ebbs Pees s soa ehabeesake 2+. 356 
No. 301. WATCH FOB. These fobs are the exclusive property of the Boy Scouts. None of the Above Sold to Tenderfoot or Second-Class Scouts. Except “Set No. 325. 
Each class of Scouts has its own fob. Genuine leather strap, metal — polished 
metal fob, for Temderfoot Beoute ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccsccscccccccccccccces -..-25¢ 
No, 302. Same, for Ternderfoot Patrol Leaders. Oxidized silver finish. ececteoces 25c | | | | | | lI I 
Re. BUG. Game, for SeconG-clage Scout 2... ccccccsccccccccccccccscsescsccececes 25e | | | 
No. 304. Same, for Second-class Patrol Leader..........ccccccccccccccccccceces 25e. RING SIZES. 
e.g. nbn dob ededéop ducseeedcdesceerincccestoen 25e Se=22 
Sim, GOS. Game. Ger Wiratqcinas Petras Taba ecco ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 25e 
Tie, BHOD, Madielite WOte occicccceccccccscccccccccccce Seekeaekiteenacedel «+ $8.25 To find size of ring, measure around finger with slip of paper and compare with this 
No. 1270...Reliance Watch ...... ecccee PEOVER DA ODOC ene Gbeers SdeSsanqike be 7.50 seale of sizes. 







































































WHISTLES TROPHY PLAQUES, CONTEST CUPS AND AWARDS 
oe. | a oop tp a A Py omamae 5022 Trophy 5050 Contest Shield ...... eee e 18,95 5067 Scout Award Silver Plated. .85 
or to call help in emergencies. Marked Plaque, as 5062 Contest Shield ............ 19.50 5068 Scout Award Gold Plated.. 1.00 
with official emblem. Prepaid......... 20¢ shown 6.50 5052 Gembett GORE occccecccecs 22.50 5072 Scout Award Bronze Plated .85 
No. 1140. SCOUTMASTER’S. Somewhat 5023 Trophy 5053 Combet WEEE ~<cscsccccs< 27.50 5073 Scout Award Silver Plated. 1.00 
different in tone from the Scout’s whistle Plaque, as 5C74 Scout A da Gold Plated 1 
and superior quality. Heavy metal, nickel- nown 650 5054 100% Duty Badge...... — u war v3) ated.. 1.25 
plated. Prepaid ......cccccccccccccess 30c ° 5055 100% Bar Pins 50 5075 Scout Award Bronze Plated .85 = 
5024 Medal ponoen peng Png here eb , 5076 Scout Award Silver Plated. 1.00 = 
KHAKI LANYARD — oa. pepe io Ba een — 5077 = Scout Award Gold Plated.. 1.25 
No. 1216. Adds a picturesque om = VOED ode 5057 100% Duty Shields........ 30 5081 Secut Award DBeoneé... ....: 1.00 
pe a “quailty, braid — aS “ 5058 Ribbon Bar Pins, Doz., $1.30 .12 5082 Scout Award Silver Plated. 1.25 
with sliding knot and loop for otachins plated 8.00 5060 Scout Award 5083 Scout Award Gold Plated.. 1.50 = 
knife or whistle. Each.........- adsecal Bronze... .60 5108 Scout Award Bronze....... -60 = 
No, 1217. Same, but white, 15e. No, 5022 5032 Contest 5061 Scout: Award 5109 Scout Award Silver Plated .85 = 
Cup, 6in. 9.00 Silv. Plat. .85 5110 Scout Award Gold Plated.. 1.00 = 
J a 5062 Scout Award 5111 Scout Award Bronze Plated .60 — 
STATIONERY 5033 Contest Cup, 7 in.... 2 13.95 Gold Plat.1.00 5112 Scout Award Silver Plated .85 
S006. Letterheads, Khaki—M... 9000 ee ee tees 12.25 5063. Scout Award 5113. Scout Award Gold Plated.. 1.00 
3201A Letterheads White—M..... 8.00 5039 Contest Cup, 7% in.. Sie 4 Satie... AD 5114 Scout Award Bronze Plated .60 
$202 Envelopes No. 10 Khaki... 6.50 5040 Contest Cup, 9% in.. sreeee 015.50 sees - Scout. Award 5115 Scout Award Silver Plated. .85 
3202A Envelopes No. 10 White... 5.50 5041 Contest Cup, 11in... Pt... 2... 20.50 Silv. Plat. .85 5116 Scout Award Gold Plated.. 1.00 
5042 Contest Cup, 10in...'f @----++--17.%5 a 5117 MEE DUNE Na tiie scscicee 2.50 
3203 Envelopes Khaki (Small).. 5.00 Ps) 2 5065 Scout Awar = 
5043 Contest Cup, 12in... oo R525 Gold Plat.1.00 5119 Grub Scout Button........ 02 
3203A Envelopes White (Small)... 4.00 5044 Contest Cup, 14 in... ic] ics Th 37.00 o o Bel 
3351 B. S. Engraved Cards Black .01% 5045 Contest Cup, 14 in... } m------- 40.50 5066 Scout Award onenatine. dng letter on medals; 5e a 
3352 B. S. Engraved Cards Gold. .02 5036 Contest Cup, 16 in... eee ee 50.00 Bronze... .60 OS eae geagees. 
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ECONOMICALLY PRICED 
SWEATERS AND WATER: 
PROOF HATS 


No. 644. KHAKI SWEATER. For those 
wanting a less expensive sweater, without 
the official buttons, we offer a durable, 
well-knit part wool garment, containing 
some wool, that will give hard wear. 
Identical in design to Nos. 594 and 595 
and an exceptional value, Sizes 26, 28 and 
30 for small boys. Average shipping weight 
i” Pre rer er ere rte ere re ee $3.25 

No. 644A. Same as above for larger boys 
and men in sizes 32 to 42. Average ship- 
ping weight 3 Ibs. 10 ozs............ $3.50 


No. .539. WATER-PROOF SCOUT HAT. 
Suitable for wear with any of the olive 
color rainy weather clothing shown on this 
page. Similar to No. 538, but made larger 
for men in sizes up to 7%. Flannel lined 
with ear tabs to button under chin. Ship- 
Bin WHR, 6 OEBsoccccccrcccvcsencs $1.10 


No. 538. WATERPROOF MIDDY HAT. 
Olive khaki, oiled heavily, flannel lined. 
© is 6 6056.56.65 60.6 004:4.0.088504 0204 K00 .85c 
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FLAGS 


No. 1399. COTTON BUNTING OFFICIAL 
TROOP FLAG. In order to provide troop 
flags at a lower price these flags of best 
quality, durable cotton bunting will be 
found an excellent substitute for wool bunt- 
ing. Same design and size as No. Hg 


No, 1400. COTTON BUNTING PARADE 
SIZE TROOP FLAG. Same design and size 
as No. 1010, but made of best quality cot- 
Co. RONEN, 0 0.:0sn nce cdeekesncscusend 50 

No. 1009. OFFICIAL TROOP 
Usually the first possession desired by the 
troop in common. Superior wool bunting, 
22 x 36 inches, upper half red, lower half 
white. Reproduction of the official badge 
design superimposed in green and gold; 
space left for adding troop number and 
name of city. Order must be signed by 
Scoutmaster, also Scout Commissioner if 
there is a@ Council... .ccccccccccccces $1.75 

NOTE: When ordering your Troop Flag 
have it lettered. The charge is 10c per let- 
ter, showing on both sides of the flag. Re- 
mittance should cover the word Troop. 

1009A Troop Flag Emblem Small.§ .25 

1010A Troop Flag Emblem Large. .50 

No. 1010. PARADE SIZE TROOP FLAG. 
= same as No. 1009, but 41/3 x 5% 
DER da asrcrenssdetanekbieeenne naan 50 

No. 1242. FLAG BELT. Russet leather 
belt for carrying light parade flags and 
banners, suitable for boys’ use...... $1.25 

No. 1243. Same, for heavy flags and a 
Detter Quality 2... cccccccccccocsocces 

No. 1102. "AMERICAN FLAG. Made “of 
best quality ‘“‘ wool” bunting, sewed 
throughout and finished in first-class man- 
ner. Complete number of stars sewed on 
both sides. Canvas heading, teeth grom- 
mots, sine 8 x 6 feet....cccccccocssecese $3.50 

No. 1103. Same, “parade” size 4 1/3 x 
5% feet. This is the new regulation flag 
of the U. S. War Department...-:....$5.75 

No. 1104. Same size 5 x 8 feet, suitable 
for decorative purposes especially... .$7.50 

No. 1111. SILK AMERICAN FLAG. 
Made of best sewed flag silk. Complete 
number of sewed silk stars. Size 3 x 5 feet. 

$22.00 

No. 1114. Same, U. S. National Regula- 
tion flag, 4 1/3 x 5% feet. Sewed silk py 


50 
SILK AMERICAN FLAG. 


No, 1120. 
Made of superior banner silk. Sewed silk 
stare. Size 8 x 6 feet... .cccccccees $24.00 
No. 1123. Same, U. S. National Regula- 


Sewed silk stars. 


RED AND WHITE PATROL 
FLAGS 


tion flag, 4 1/3 x 5% feet. 


Patrol flags 12 x 19 inches made of white 
muslin with Red emblem stitched on both 
sides. Wide hem to go over staff; tie 
tapes, each 25c. 

NOTE: Patrol Flags are uniformly Red 
and White. Flags may be lettered with 
troop number or city abbreviation. Ten 
cents per letter. There is room for only 
3 or 4 letters. 


SIGNAL FLAGS 


No. 1058. MORSE. No. 1059. SEMA- 
Best quality mus- PHORE. Best 
lin, size 24 x 24 quality muslin, size 
inches. Sold only 18 x 18 inches. 
in pairs, one red Divided diagonally, 
and one white with red and _ white. 
opposite color in Heavily taped. Sold 
centers. Strongly only in pairs. Pair, 
taped. Pair, 55c. 45c. 

NOTE: LEither type is usable for either 
code. Names applied chiefly for con- 


venience and to indicate size. 


HANNTNNNNY Hi iH] tH 
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No. 


594. 
Stewart Edward White says that the 


SCOUT SWEATER. 


real woodsman wears a sweater. 
Here is a useful, all wool, olive drab 
garment, good not only for the hike, 
but for school and general wear, has 
standing collar, two pockets, official 
Scout buttons. Boy sizes up to- 34 
inch cnest. Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 
TICE ccccccccccccccccsccecceses 5 

No, 595. Same in sizes 36 to 44. 
$5.00 











No. 536. WATERPROOF PONCHO. 
As a bed blanket keeps off dampness 
when sleeping on the ground, and is 
also a cover for Scout’s shoulder 
pack. Opening in center for the 
head, closed with a ball and socket 
































CAPES 


No. 540. WATER-PROOF CAPE. Rather 
better than the poncho as an all-around 
garment for Scouting and general wear. 
Olive Khaki, extra light weight, unlined, 
fitted with corduroy-lined collar and patent 
clasps. When not worn may be used as 
pack cover or bed blanket. Sizes, length 
36 to 42 inches. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 
CGO. ccccccvvcccssscinces iopsacepinwad $6.50 


No. 540A. Same, but sizes 48 to 56 inches 


in length. Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. . .$8.00 

No. 611. MEN’S PONCHO. Size 60 
inches wide by 75 inches long. Shipping 
WElGRE, 6 IDS... cccccccccccceesesecess $8.25 


No. 641. USED ARMY PONCHOS. 
Men’s size only, 60 inches wide by 75 inches 
long, but also suitable for large boys. All 
are in good condition and will give splen- 
did service. While they last will be sold 
“as are” at this special price. Shipping 
Wetet,. B TOs. is i:c vices 0 bas0ee abe ot $3.00 





fastening. Size 45 by 72 inches. 
Shipping weight 3 Ibs.......... $3.25 


No. 5387. LARGER PONCHO. Same 
as preceding. Size 66 by 90 inches. 
Shipping weight 4 lIbs.......... $5.50 

No. 657. NEW RAINCOAT. Ab- 
solutely waterproof. Made of 3 ply 
Al material splendidly put together. 








Flags and Supplies for .Troops and 
Troop Headquarters 


SEASCOUT SHIP FLAGS 


For Sloop, Schooner, Barkentine, Bark, 
hip or Portmaster 
Made of strong cotton bunting. Light 


blue and white, with Seascout emblem in 
red and black. State class of ship when 
ordering. Flag orders must be signed by 
skipper or portmaster, and countersigned 
by the chief seascout. 
Prices on Seascout ship flags and Inter- 
national Code Flags furnished on request. 
Sloop: Flag, $3.00; Commodore Flag, 
$5.00; Schooner Flag, $3.50; Barkentine 
Flag, $3.50; Portmaster Flag, $4.75; Bark 
Flag, $5.25; Ship Flag, $5.25. 
No. 1251. UNITED STATES ARMY 
REGULATION SPEAR. Nickel or brass as 
specified. Length, 8 inches; suitable for 
small pole 6 feet.........sseeeeees . -$2.00 
No. 1253. SOLID BRASS EAGLE. Wing 
spread 3% inches; oo for small — 


No, 1254. Same, but "wing spread 6 
CED. .nc5écanrceseedesmidentesnmaee $3.25 
No. 1419, FLAG POLE EMBLEM. Re- 


production of first-class emblem in solid 
brass for large flag pole............ $2.75 


MOUNTINGS AND TRIMMINGS 

No. 1246. PLAIN FLAG POLE WITH 
TUBE JOINT. Genuine ash or antique oak 
as specified. Ends are unfinished. Spear 
head or eagle must be purchased. 
Pole only, length, 8 ft........+.00+- $2.70 

No, 1247. Same, but cherry or walnut 
finish as specified. Length, 9 ft. Spear 
head or eagle must be purchased separate- 
ly. Pole only......see+e++ + $3.50 

No, 1248, Same, but genuine ash or an- 
tique oak, as specified. Eagle or spear 
head must be purchased separately. Pole 
only, length, 9 £€....cccccccccccscess 50 

No, 1129. SILK FLAG-POLE RIBBONS. 
The above flags are not provided with rib- 
bon to tie on ag Five pairs wate 


required. Per pair........sese+ee++e0% 
No. 1108. MOUNTINGS “AND RIM- 
MINGS FOR BUNTING FLAGS. aight 


foot two inch tube-jointed pole with hollow 
brass spear, silk fringe, tassels and rain 
cover for 3 x 5 flag. 


50 
No. 1109. Same, for flag 4 ni x 5% feet. 
as to cost of flag..... 16.00 
1110, Same, _= flag 6 x 3 feet. Add 

No. 1130. MOUNTINGS AND TRIM- 
MINGS FOR SILK FLAGS. Eight foot two 
inch tube-jointed pole with hollow brass 
spear, silk fringe, tassels and rain cover 
for 3x 5 flag. Add to cost of flag. ..$11.00 
No. 1131. Same, for size 4 1/3 x 5% feet. 
Add to cost of flag... . $12.50 


Add to cost of flag. 


No. 1244. RAIN COVER FOR FLAGS. 
Black oilcloth cover for poles with eagles 
of six-inch spread...........+.+ 

No. 1245. Same, for eagles with four- 
inch (4-inch) spread..........- b.25 


PATROL SHOULDER COLORS 


No. 1060. These ribbons are worn on 
right shoulder, fastened with metal clasp 
(furnished with them) or sewed on. Please 
specify patrol name in ordering shoulder 
colors. Each, %c. Set of eight, 50c. 

No. 1298. AMERICAN FLAG SET. Set 
includes absolutely fast dye cotton bunting 
flag, size 3 x 5 feet, with canvas heading 
and metal eyelets; jointed pole with 
halyards, and bracket for fastening to win- 
dow ledge or other support. Our test of 
these flags has been most severe, and the 
result is a firm guarantee. 
Boxed complete; shipping 


weight, 5 Ibs. 
$1.65 


TROOP HEAD a 
SIGN 


Standardization of troop headquarters 
signs is highly desirable. 

Gold and white on a blue field, made on 
30-gauge sheet steel with bevelled edges 
and pulp backs and six holes punched in 
edges to be fastened to wall. 

Blank spaces left for troop number and 
for day and time of meeting. 

No. INDOOR SIGN. Gold leaf and 
white on blue field with pulp back. Price 


65c 
No, 3348. OUTDOOR SIGN. Imitation 
gold and white on blue field without pulp 
back. Price........ cccccce 
Lettering, either sign, $1.00 per sign. 
Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 


ROVER PACK 


No. 1484. Made of heavy dark brown 
water-proof canvas 27 in. deep; with inside 
collar; adjustable leather straps swung 
from one large ring. Side rings for lacing 
on extra duffle. Too big for most tender- 
feet but nearly ideal for 15 to 18-year-olds 
and scout leaders. Shipping weight, ‘aes 


SUNDRY PRINTED TROOP SUPPLIES 


1143 Merton’s First Aid Charts.. 5.00 
1429 First Aid Packet..........-. a 

3389 How to Organize a Troop. - 10 
3556 At. Home on the Water.... 1.00 
707 Parliamentary Law ........ 4 

713 Treas. or Scribe’s Record. 02 
714 Cash Records ....... coos mn 
715 Treas. Monthly Report. an 01 


716 


Troop Advan. No. Summary. .03 
3293 ° 


Army Cook Book.........- 


EMERGENCY SETS 


No. 1294, AMERICAN RED CROSS 
FIRST AID BOX. For camp emergencies 
and for the use of specially trained first 
aid Scouts. This outfit is superior to No. 
1101. Supplies are packed in the case 
made of heavy tin, white enamelled inside 
and out, and equipped with suitcase catch 
and handle for carrying. Size 10 x 9% x 
3% inches. The contents are as follows: 


2-oz. bottle Alcohol. 

2-oz, bottle Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia. 
2-oz. bottle Syrup of Ipecac. 

2-0z. bottle Liniment. 

2-dram vial Olive Oil. 

2-dram vial Oil of Cloves. 

bottle Cascara Sagrada Tablets. ° 
Iodine Containers. 

Package A. R. C. Finger Dressings (6). 
Package A. R. C, Small Dressings (3). 
A. R. C. First Aid Outfits. 

Assorted Bandages. 

l-yard package Picric Acid Gauze. 
Spool Adhesive Plaster. 

Pair Scissors. 

Paper Safety Pins. 

Wooden Tongue Depressors. 

Medicine Dropper. 

Package Paper Cups. 

Tourniquet. 

Clinical Thermometer. 

2-oz. package Absorbent Cotton. 


Shipped by express, charges collect. .$11.50 


No. 1101. HOSPITAL CORPS FIRST 
AID POUCH. It is desirable that every 
troop have a picket first aid squad. This 
outfit is very complete. Contains shears, 
tweezers, carbolized vaseline, package of 
safety pins, two wire gauze splints, two 
ozs. aromatic spirits of ammonia, one in- 
dividual first aid outfit (cardboard), two 
one-yard bandages of sterilized gauze, 
three one-inch bandages, three two and 
one-half inch bandages, two triangular 
bandages (cartons), one U. S. tourniquet. 


Det ht bet bt a tt tt > OD tt BD tt pt et pt Bt 


Wr. BD. Bsc Seccsicosccescéivecaadau $6.50 
No. 1179. EMERGENCY CASE. This 
and the smaller outfit listed below, have 


proven a very popular addition to our first 
aid supplies. Packed in pocket-case, 6 in. 
x 3% in. Selected materials, thoroughly 
sterilized, consist of roller bandage an- 
tiseptic linen, absorbent cotton, carron oil, 
arnica, adhesive plaster, liquid plaster, 
ointments, surgeon’s lint, mint tablets, 
safety pins, scissors, and book of first aid 
instructions. Weight, 1 Ib 4 ozs....$1.50 


No. 1178. Same as No. 1179, but con- 
tains smaller quantities, no scissors. Size 
5 in. x 3% in. Weight, 12 ozs....... W5e 


CREPE PAPER BANDAGES FOR 
PRACTICE WORK 


Not intended as a dressing to be placed 
next to the wound, but used over the gauze 
dressing as a binding. Fifteen yards to 
the roll in five widths as below: 


Per Roll Per Doz. 
No. 1384. 1 inch wide. .$0.05 $0.55 
No. 1385. 2 inches wide . 15 
No. 1386. 2% inches wide .08 90 
No. 1887. 3 inches wide .09 1.00 
No. 1388. 4 inches wide .12 1.20 
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SCOUT HELPS IN PRINTED 


FORM 
1356 Altimeter Cards ..........005- $ .20 
3002 Information Bulletins ......... 05 
3004 B.S. & My Boy ....cccccccees 01 
3011 Red Cross Handbook .........- 50 
3014 Enrollment Certificates ....... 05 
3015 Tenderfoot Pocket Certificates. .03 
3016 Second Class Pocket Certificates .03 
3017 First Class Pocket Certificates .03 
3019 Post Cards, set of 14.......... -10 
302@ Motto Cards, each............. .03 
3029 Post Cards, set of 30.......... 025 
3031 Annual Reports ..........+.+.. -10 
3034 Scouting for Boys ........... 75 
3035 English Manual of Drill...... 25 
3036 Sea Scouting and Seamanship .60 
3037 Scout Games .....eeeeeeeeeees .60 
BOBS Lonmecraft§ ....ccccccccsccccces -60 
3039 Pioneering and Map Making.. .60 
3040 Cyclist and Scout Training 30 
3044 Making Men of Them ......... .03 
3076 Boy Scouts and What They Do _ .30 
3077 First Steps in Scouting........ -10 
3078 First Class Tests and How to 
POGD THOM cccccccdccccccecs -10 
3085 Leader's Certificate Framed.... 1.75 
3087 Troop Charters Framed ...... 2.00 
3089 Boys’ Life Binder ............ 2.25 
3089A Clips for Binder .........ceee+% 35 
3000 Scouting Binder ............«.. 1.75 
3091 Binder Boys’ Life. ............ 1.25 
3003 Binder Scouting, . .......cccccs 1.25 
3093 The Boy Scout Law........... -10 
ee Oh. 2a Bi PRs cencccsccoces 01 
3101 Crane Editorial, per M........ 4.00 
3102 Psychology of Scouting ....... .03 
3103 Is the Ch. Caring for Its Scouts .07 
3104 Boy Scouts on Preparedness, 
WOM © ac dccccdccvccccccesess 65 
3107 Practical Patriotism .......... .03 
ee GO WHOGEE 8c cctecccvccecesece 02 
3109 Drill Manual .........ssceeees 15 
3111 Second Class Ex. Cert...... eoee 005 
3112 First Class Ex. Cert............ 05 
3115 Sousa’s March ........eeeeeee. 35 
3117 Scout Platform....... ....sss- .03 
3119 Membership Bulletin ........ ce ae 
3120 Trained for Citizenship........ .03 
3122 Message to Garcia, per 100... 2.50 
De GED ccnnceacsceceeeseced *10.00 
3124 Trek Carts and Bridge Bldg... .30 
3126 Cloth Prayer Book ........... 20 
3127 Leather Prayer Book ........ 50 
3143 Rope and Its Uses........ ecesce 05 
3144 Songs of Our Country.......... .05 
3145 Your Flag and Mine........... .05 
3146 Boys Aid the Nation Bulletin .05 
FF eae 05 
154 Make the Next Generation Safe 
WORGTD ic cccccccscccsosecccce 10 
3156 Scouting Education ........... -10 
3157 S. L. Enrollment Cards....... 01 
3177 Mobilization Cards, per dozen. .10 
$178 Enlarged Photos ............. 15 
3199 B. 8S. Movement in Public 
DORON cccdcescecccccecceces 05 
3223 Wolf Cub Handbook .......... 35 
3226 Gummed Reinforcements, 100... .15 
3227 Pedagogical Interpretation Ap- 
SY occccuhecghedaspe oe .05 
3228 War Work in the Home....... 02 
3230 Policy and Regulation No. 1... .03 
3235 Policy and Regulation No. 2... .02 
3236 Policy and Regulation No. 3... .01 
3245 Boy Scouts and the Church... .03 
3247 Boy Scouts Training under 
Catholic Leadership ........ .03 
3249 Our Boys and the Boy Scouts.. .02 
325@ Boy Scouts and Wesley Int. 
Bible COUFSO on cccccccccocce .03 
3252 Troop Committee ...........«. 05 
58 Scout Leaders Wanted ........ .02 
3259 Illinois State Federation Labor .05 
3264 Blue Jacket Manual ......... ! 
3271 Sig. of Boy Scout Movement... .07 
3281 What Every Scoutmaster Wants 
OS TEMOW cc ccccccccccccccccs 10 
3284 Flag Day Pageant ............. .10 
3286 Ninth Annual Report.......... 10 
3287 Policy and Regulations No. 4.. .03 
3288 ~ * of Today, Man of Tomor- " 
apt heanahinehine teed hnte 0 
32 Seeut Unit Bulletin No. 1..... 03 
3291 Boy Scout Movement App. By. 
Pel. Education Assn. ........ 05 
3292 Education Work of B. S. A.... .03 
3308 Army Cook Book ...........<- 75 
3294 Scouting Under Catholic Lead- 
CS tat tacit ain ere ht oceans -05 
3296 National Education Conference .08 
3297 Policy and Regulation No. 5. 05 
3300 Badge of Better Boyhood...... .05 
3348 Aurora Council Publicity Stunt 5.00 
3353 Manual for Leaders (Pioneer).. 1.00 
3354 Handbook for Pioneers ........ 1.00 
3355 Older Boy Problem Record... .02 
3357 Do a Good Turn Daily Stickers 
PEP Marve vccceciccccceseccese 5 
3359 Const. for Local Council....... 03 
3360 Scout Pledge Slides ........... 15 
3364 Your Boy and Country......... 07 
3. Handbook for Comrades....... 
3367 Manual for Leaders (Comrades) 1.25 
3369 Congregational Bulletin ........ 02 
3373 Meth. Epis. S. S. Bulletin...... 03 
3374 Tenth Annual Report ......... 10 
3375 Meth. Epis. S. S. and B. 8. 
SUE. ‘cc achnschadeacsneas 03 
3388 Poster Rockwell Head ........ 05 
3389 How to Organize a Troop..... 10 
ee Me PM OOD oe cdiwccdictdtcons 10 
3401 Comb. Payment and Receipt 
DT "sc ideteddwusteennacene 02 
3402 Standard Scout Terminology.. .10 
3405 Join the Scouts, Poster, 25 for.. .50 
SOGG Beram BOG 6 cis cccscccccccese 25 
3412 Games Booklets (Ripley) ...... 15 
3413 Mimetic Exercises (Ripley).... .15 
3509 Cloth Testament .............. 95 
3541 Scouting for Words .......... 50 
3547 Book of Camping & Woodcraft. -3.00 
3615 Swimming Guide ............. 225 
3616 Games for Boys (Ripley)...... 1.90 
4012 Boost Boy Scout Slides........ 10 


TT TTT 


Books and 


Pamphlets 


Scouts Supply Dept. 


200 Fifth Avenue 


WU addi tattiaild 


New York 


PULLUULLGASSUUSGLELDAALSALANLSLUIEESUAANTEUAALILUI ILA 





Orders for all merchandise, except factory shipments, are 
essed — within 48 ne 


QUULLIUQASERTENUQAUUNQNGRELULLSLU4020000UQL0QL000220 00000 


TOTTORI 


suddaH¥QQ4L4UUANANNANNCENLANNANNERELEOENEENEERLUNNUUUGUUUQQUUUUUUUUUUNESaauEetatt 








‘LEFAX ‘SHEETS AND COVERS 


WO1A Front Fly Leaf, pair ......... .03 
701B Back Fly Leaf, pair .......... .03 
BO re errrer eT re 06 
Tee DGS BE cccccccscesccesececs 04 
. a PPR ee reer 02 
705 Map of U. S. (Outline)........ 01 
706 Map 'of U. S. and Statistics... .04 
707 Parliamentary Law ........... 02 
708 Conventional Symbols .. ...... 04 
et Se EE acccnteonseeeceee .06 
See TOD Depadeccccdcacccdeceeetes 04 
BER MORO GIES . ccccecccccscccece 04 
TER WMemthiy Bamest ..ciccce: ccvsce -20 
713 Treas. or Scribe’s Record..... 02 
\ Be GO Re .02 
715 Treas. Monthly Report........ 01 
716 Troop Advan. and Summary... .03 


717 Address Sheet (40 sheets) pk.. .20 
718 Horiz. Ruled (40 sheets) pk.. .20 
719 Quadrille, single (40 sheets) pk .20 
720 Quadrille, Triple (13 sheets) pk .20 
721 Cross Section Single (30 sheets) 


a - 20 


No. 3006. 
revised edition. 
up to date. 


Generously 
decker design. 





‘leather, 
colors by J. C. Leyendecker. 


No. 3350. NEW HANDBOOK FOR SCOU PaenER IAN 


HLL 


each 
Ten copies or more, prepaid, each. 





HANDBOOK FOR BOYS. 
This book has been thoroughly brought 
The first chapter 
includes new requirements for many of the merit badges. 
iflustrated; 
Postpaid 


HANDBOOK IN 

This book may 

quarters in New York according to the following table: 
Price per copy: 


“ HANDBOOK FOR BOYS.” 
i HANDBOOK FOR BOYS)" Leather 

fine quality of coated paper, 
lettered and stamped with official badge design in gold. 
Postpaid... 


No. 3007. 
a Pere ee 
No. 3008. 





= 25 copies or more, collect............0+. 








722 Cross Section Triple (10 sheets) 
DO. kcesiccvsctesccctecse 2 
9723 Tracing (40 sheets) pack...... 20 
724 Unruled (40 sheets) pack..... -20 
725 Linen Envelope, each rrr, 
726 Set of Fillers for S. M........ .60 
72% Set of Fillers for Scouts....... 60 
728 Constitution of U. S..........- 10 
729 Declaration of Independence... .04 
730 Ind. Record Sheets............ 01 
731 Troop Inspection Sheets 01 
732 Troop Report Sheets.......... 01 
733. App. for Membership ..... cco 
734 Cert. of Tests Passed......... 02 
735 Uniform Sheet ........e+se+6. 01 
750 Imitation Leather Cover...... $1.25 
750A Imitation Leather Cover with 
> co aca ds badges ewe euee 1.85 
751 Leather Cover Single ........ 2.40 
951A Leather Cover with Filler..... 3.00 
9752 Canvas Cover Single.......... 1.00 
752A Canvas Cover with Filler..... 1.60 
753 Duplex Canvas Cover.......... 2.00 
754 Duplex Leather Cover......... 4.80 


EASUDUUDEUELEUSEUEUGALONLEEUESU CUTE 


Paper binding; 


quasar nye 


is entirely rewritten and 


cover with a famous Leyen- 
Cb: cOR6CECHSeCeOROERORSCECO ROS 50c 


LARGER QUANTITIES 
from the National 


new 


be obtained Head- 


Each .50 

5 copies 45 
10 42 
50 = -38 
100 = -35 
250 = -34 


Cloth. Pre- 
$1.25 


Leather. A 


TTT 


in full flexible red 
Cover in four 


bound 











= 


UTM UPL 





dinpecebébivok¥esee+aladebdlncenthd $3.00 = 
Single copies, prepaid. z 

CMbdik6000 6es 650 eSeteaponestssseess $1. = 
Teevrviit ei es eT ee $1.25 = 

A ee te ee ee ooee $1.15 = 


—_— BADGE PAMPHLETS 








Tell how to win Merit Badges of the 
Undernoted subjects 

These pamphlets describe in detail how 
to meet the various tests enumerated in 
the “‘ Handbook for Boys.” They also give 
sketches of the lives of men famous as 
masters of merit badge subjects, and con- 
tain a chapter on vocational guidance and 
self-helps for Scouts whenever the pam- 
phiet lends itself to such treatment. 

The following pamphlets are now avail- 
able through the Department of Scout 
Supplies, at 
20 cents per copy; 50 or more, 18% cents; 

100 or more 17% cents 
Cat. No. Subject. 
$237 Signaling. . 
3238. First Aid. 
3239. Signaling Emergency Unit. 
3279. First Aid Emergency Unit, 
3290. Civics. 
3278. Life Saving. 
3240. Gardening. 
$3251. Public Health. 
3255. Mining. 
3256. Camping. 
3257. Cooking. 
3277. Cycling. 
3282. Bird Study. 
3206. Blectricity. 
3299. Swimming. 
3298. Horsemanship. 
3302. Forestry. 
3303. Astronomy. 
3304. Agriculture. 
3305. Automobiling. 
3306. Aviation. 
3307. Business. 
3308. Carpentry. 
3309. Conservation. 
3310. Leatherworking. 
3311 Craftwork in Leather. 
usneagacgneangnnsnid 1 SU NUTT IU AGTNNNTT ETAT 
1388 Miniature Cut First Class 
Per ee tes ee -00 

139 Cut First Class Badge, 1’’..... 1.50 

140 Cut First Class Badge, 1%”... 1.50 

141 Cut First Class Badge, 2’..... 2.00 

142 Tenderfoot Cut ........eeeee-s 1.50 

143. Rockwell Cut, 1%x1%.’....---- 2.00 

144 Rockwell Cut, 2x1%......+---- 2.00 

144A Rockwell Cut, 2-color, epee 4.00 

148 Cut of Uniform ......+++. coos SSO 

149 Rockwell Cut, 2% x2 ........ 2.50 

150 Rockwell Cut, 3x 2% ......... 2.60 


3312. Craftwork in Metal. 
3313. Craftwork in Basketry 
3314. Craftwork in Pottery. 
3315. Craftwork in Wood Carving. 
3316. Craftwork in Wood. 
3317. Firemanship. 

3318. First Aid to Animals. 
3319. Angling. 

3320. Art. 

3321. Architecture. 

3322. Sculpture. 

3323. Personal Health. 

3324. Athletics. 

3325 Physical Development. 
3326. Chemistry. 

3327. Surveying. 

3328. Stalking. 

3329. Handicraft. 

3330. Dairying. 

3331 Poultry Keeping. 
3332. Seamanship. 

3333. Wireless. 

3334. Photography. 

3335. Pathfinding. 

3336. Music and Bugling. 
3337. Machinery. 

3338. Marksmanship. 

3339. Masonry. 

3372. Painting. 

3347. Safety First. 

3362 Beekeeping. 

3363. Blacksmithing. 

3376. Craftwork in Cement. 
3377. Printing. 

3378. Craftwork in Bookbinding. 
3386. Plumbing. 

3385. Taxidermy. 

3379 Botany. 

3380 Hiking. 

3381. Archery. 

3382. Pioneering. 

3383. Interpreting. 

3383. reno aa 








TTT ia 


CUTS FREQUENTLY ASKED FOR 


151 Rockwell Cut, 65 x 4 13-16..... 6.00 
151A Rockwell Cut, 2-color, 6% x 

fe BO CO IG Ot 12.00 
152 Rockwell Cut, 9% x 6 11-16 9.00 
152A Rockwell Cut, 3-color, 9% x 

DEP... n.0nc4nc inns onmmaman 20.00 
153 Rockwell Cut, %x% ......... 1.25 
154 Rockwell Cut, 74 x9% ....... 


5. 
171 Electro Cut, Lend to your Uncle 2.50 
171A Matrix for Cut, Lend to your 
MED canteen sd Ko ccubombee 50 
3181 Electro of 2 


- of a Cat, 


BOYS’ LIFE 


a4 Ee tttCUugwgwgSStC KKK eK Kee! 


SOME POPULAR BOOKS BY 
BOY SCOUT’S FAVORITE 


AUTHORS 
Every Boy’s Library—Boy Scout Edition 


“ ANIMAL HEROES.” itrn- 
est Thompson Seton. Being the histories 
a Dog, a Pigeon, a Lynx, two 
Wolves and a Reindeer, and over 20 draw- 
ings $1.00 


No, 3050. “ FOR THE HONOR OF THE 
SCHOOL.” Ralph Henry Barbour. In- 
spiring story of life in Hilton Academy; 
full of exciting athletics and good clean 
GOGRD  ccccccccdeccccvsceccesssceoess $1.00 


No. 3046. 


No, 3128. “ SCOUTING WITH DANIEL 
BOONE.” Everett T. Tomlinson. Story 
ot one of the greatest and best scouts of 

“yesterday " will appeal to the Boy Scouts 
and to all boys of today............. $1.00 


No. 3129. ‘THE HALF BACK.’ Ralph 
H. Barbour. Story of a big boarding 
school for boys, with all the excitement of 
SO IND. ao 0.0 00 tesescewectad $1.00 


No. 3130. “THE CRUISE OF THE 
DAZZLER.” Jack London. Beyond a 
doubt this is Jack London’s best story for 
boys. Based upon some thrilling experi- 
ences in London’s own life........... $1.00 


No. 3534. “THE LAST OF THE 
PLAINSMEN,.” Zane Grey. The record 
of a trip the author took with Buffalo 
Jones across the Arizona desert, and of a 
hunt in “that wonderful country of yel- 


low crags, deep canyons and giant pines.” 
$1.00 


No. 3059. “THE HORSEMEN OF THE 
PLAINS,” J. A. Altsheler. A story of 
Senete amd WORE cc cccccscccscces $1.00 


No. 3536. “THE LAST OF THE 
CHIEFS.” Joseph A. Altsheler. The 
story of two boys who join a caravan, 
crossing the Western plains under the 
guide of an Indian—the last of the chiefs. 
They are captured by the Indians, and 
their experience and adventures are thril- 
BE Badavdecenciecusabecccesaurestea’ $1.00 

No. 3057. “ CATTLE RANCH TO COL- 
LEGE.’”” Russell Doubleday. A true story 
of the life of a boy in the far west ten 
years ago $1.00 


No. 3133. “TWENTY THOUSAND 
LEAGUES. UNDER THE SEA.” Jules 
Verne. This book that “father used to 
read when he was a boy” is added to 
Every Boy’s Library because of the pres- 
ent intense interest in submarines... .$1.00 


No. 3134. “A GUNNER ABOARD THE 
YANKEE.” Russell Doubleday. With a 
special introduction by the author, who 
was himself No. 5 on the after port gun 
on the U. S. Auxiliary Crusier. ‘“‘ The 


Yankee” at the time of the Spanish- 
American War. This story has proved to 
be of interest to Americans far and 
WEE ‘as cuviewacdvaccans Ssndbsecndvese $1.00 


No. 3135. “WILLIAMS OF WEST 
POINT.” Hugh L. Johnson. This story 
by Lieutenant Johnson of the U. S. Army, 
is one of the two or three best stories of 
West Point. 


No. 3211. “‘ SCOUTING WITH KIT CAR- 
SON.” E. T. Tomlinson. The story of a 
boy who shared with the great scout the 
exciting frontier life of the days when buf- 
faloes roamed the plains and warring 
bands of Indians were a constant peril 

$1.00 


No. 3212. “THE GUNS OF EUROPE.” 
J. A. Altsheler. Story of a young Ameri- 
can who enters the service of the Allies 
during the first part of the great European 
war 


No. 3213. “THE GAUNT GREY 
WOLF.”. Dillon Wallace. ‘“‘ Ungava Bob” 
reappears in “The Gaunt Grey Wolf.” 
“Shad” Trowbridge is the boy who has 
“the time of his life’ with “ Bob” in 
the wilds of faraway Labrador......$1.00 


No. 3214. “ THROUGH COLLEGE ON 
NOTHING A YEAR.” C. Gauss. A most 
thrilling and true account of a boy’s suc- 
cessful fight to secure an education in the 
face of almost unsurmountable obstacles 


$1.00 
No. 3047. “ BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZ- 
ZLY.” Ernest Thompson Seton. A story 


which displays such intimate knowledge 
of animals that it seems almost as though 
another grizzly had written it...... $1.00 


No. 3535. “SCOUTING WITH GEN- 
ERAL FUNSTON.” E. T. Tomlinson. 
The experiences of two boys in Mexico will 
satisfy any boy’s love of adventure. .$1.00 
Prices Subject to Change Without Notice, 
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THE TEST OF ENDURANCE 


A Play in Four Acts—Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter 
By U. Niform Wise 
Presented by 


EISNER'S 

















Cast of Characters 
Mr. EISNER MADE...... cniinetie A Strong, Handsome Youth of Ster- 
ling Qualities. 
Mr. WEAR N. THAR. ...:........ The Author of Many Villainous Plots. 





Mr. SHAB B. APPEARANCE....The Black Sheep of the Appearance 
Family. A Friend of Tear’s. 
MEAS U. REMENT............. A Mischievous Youth. A_ Loyal 
Friend of Made’s. 

Mr. OFFHAND BRAND......... A Weak Young Man Who Displays 
His “ Yellow Streak” by Associating 

with Shab B. Appearance. He Often 

Falls Victim to the Pranks of Meas U. 

Rement. 


eS a Fee ey Tear’s Henchmen. 





RIP N. SNAG 
RAVEL E. FRAY 


Miss SCOUTLY APPEARANCE. . The Beautiful Heiress to Whom Made 
; Is Engaged. 


poe yt ey ot) rrr A Kindly Relation of Made’s. 
Miss FEELS COMFORTABLE.... Another Relation. 


Rey Del DAs. inten ons crcscbkcisenieadotisdstaccdiadwieetbnbecivatal Manager 
RNS. TORI 5 dos oct cn nindincrncceipees, d40bs460 ethnsessne bib teeeeee 
De IIs ood oot cic nae has xine hag hte 54 8 0 os odo ee Advance Representative 


Scenery by Skye, Trees and River Company 





























